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ORGANIC PERIODS IN INDIAN HISTORY 
By 
Shri K. M. MUNSHI, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A. 


? [ONE of the desiderata of Indology at the moment is the preparation of a com- 
prehensive and authoritative National History of India, which may be the result of 
co-operative effort by a body of competent Indian scholars or fruit of an individual 
endeavour, but which must underlie Indian perspective and standpoint. This desi- 
deratum ‘has been repeatedly asserted both in the press and at learned gatherings 
of the All-India Oriental Conference and the Indian History Congress. There are, 
moreover, already two or three projects of a similar nature before the scholars of 
our country. The interests of our cultural self-determination and national regenera- 
tion, as well as the interests of the humanity at large, make it imperative for us that 
we must undertake a stock-taking of our past so as to understand the national genius 
of our people and arrive at a clear consciousness of our historical personality. 

Shri K. M. Munsui, President of the BHARATIYA Vipya BHAVAN, has for the 
last many years not only felt the necessity of an Indian endeavour to meet this need 
of Indology, but has of late expressed many a time as to what, in his opinion, should 
be the correct Indian standpoint and perspective that must be brought to bear on 
such an undertaking as the National History of India. We requested him to state 
afresh through Bhératiya Vidya his views on Indian history and are grateful that he 
has done so in the following paper. More papers presenting fresh points of view, 
it is hardly necessary to add, will be welcome.—EnITor. ] 


L 
HISTORY OF INDIA. 


THERE are a number of works bearing the title “ History of India”; there 
are plenty of monographs on its special subjects ; but the progress of India 


“ 
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through the ages is still to be presented in a proper perspective and with an- 
Indian outlook. The time has arrived when India is entitled to have histories 
written afresh from an Indian point of view. A nation’s evolution can ‘rightly 
be understood only by those who can appreciate the genius behind its historical. 
development. : , r 

A history of India, in the first instance, means the history of that coun- 
try which we, in modern times, know ‘as India ; not of a kingdom, a race, a 
community or a conquering corporation ; nor of an India defined by fluctuat- 
ing political boundaries. For the purposes of history, India cannot, therefore,- 
mean the India under British rule ;’ the Hindostan of Muslim chroniclers ; or 
the Indoi of the Greeks ; a the Āryäāvarta as ‘recognised by the authors of any 
particular century. ‘ 

The word ‘country’ has a deeper significance than seed the space en- 
closed within geographical boundaries or, those created by political conquests. 
A country, no doubt, has for its basis a unit created by nature, not, by man. 
India as a distinct country is formed; by the Himalayas and the Hindukush, 
the Vindhya and the Ghats, and the sea line from Karachi to Calcutta, This 
is not a new conception; it was known’sto ancient writers who defined its 
boundaries. This India alone can be the scientific basis, of its history. Its 
physical features are sufficiently distinctive to separate’ it from the surrounding 
territories and have been determinative of a physique, outlook, life and cul- 
ture of persons residing in. it. 

The test of a country’s distinctiveness is therefore the existence of chara- 
cteristic geographical determinants which shape its life, for it is those deter- 
minants which completely mark off, y, the Indian from the Chinese, the 
Afghan and the Persian. 

No doubt India is a country RNE of its geographical distinctiveness ; ; l 
but it is something more than and distinct from the part of the earth geogra- i 
phically called India. A country is a unity, conceived in terms of its inhabi- 
tants created sot only by geographical determinants, but by historical 
vicissitudes and the imponderable forces which shape social life and institu- 
tions*: Most of our histories are chronicles of one province or the other ; 
of some ruling dynasties ; of the kingdom of Delhi; of the rise and fall of 


1. Cf. “Thus in setting forth the geographical influences which have guided and 
modified history, it is necessary to guard against overstating their force. The causes 
really operate ; but they are liable to be counteracted by other influences; all that 
can reasonably be said is that they tend to produce the effect named, and that if that 
effect is not produced, some reason must be found other than geographical ..... 
Fertile soil and mineral wealth do favour material progress though different peoples 
advance at very unequal rates. Mountains do form natural lines of separation, though _ 
here and there the same peoples are found on bots sides of a chain. The sea does: = 
foster energy, and help in the general development of wealth, even though- some ` 
dwellers by the seashore have not used their opportunities. The one necessary thing, 
if we would use geography aright, is neither to ignore these exceptions nor to mistake _ 
them for the rule.” H. B. GEORGE, Relations of Geography and History, quoted in 
A Survey of Civilization, (Part I, pp. 11 £f.) by SHEPPARD and GODFREY. 
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the Moghul Empire and of the rise of the British Empire and its stabilisa- 
tion. Despite their tempting titles, every one of them falls far short of bemg 
the true history of India. 

i A proper history of India cannot be merely the story of the exploits of 
its kings or conquerors ; that would be the province of historical romances or 
laudatory works by court chroniclers. Such exploits no doubt would form 
part of the history of the country but only in so far as they enrich the race 
memory’ of the country by creating traditions, which shape and stimulate 
, collective action. 

A proper history, again, cannot mean only a record of the rise and fall 
of states within. a country unless they have a determinative influence on the 
life and: future of the people: Such a history cannot exclude a record of the 
literature, thought and culture which are vital facets of a people’s life ; nor 
a survey of its social and political institutions, for they provide the regulative 
structure within which the people live, move and have their being. 

To be a history in the true sense of the word the work must be the story 
of the people inhabiting a country. It must be a record of their life from 
age to age presented through life and achievement of men whose exploits 
become the beacon lights of tradition ; through characteristic reaction of the 
people to physical and economic conditions ; through political change and 
vicissitudes which create the forces and conditions which operate upon life ; 
through characteristic social institutions, beliefs and forms; through literary 
and: artistic achievements ; through the movements of thought which from 

.time to time helped or hindered the growth of collective harmony ; through 
those values which the people have accepted or reacted to and which created 
or shaped their collective will through the efforts of the people to will them- 
‘selves into an organic unity. The central purpose of a history must, there- 
fore, be to investigate and unfold. the values which age after age have inspired 
the inhabitants of a country to develop their collective will and to express 
it through the multifold activities of their life. Such a history of India is 
still to be written. 

Most of our histories of India suffer from a lack of perspective. They 
deal with certain events and periods not from the Indian point of view, but 
from that of some source to which they are partial and which by its very 
nature is loaded against India. The treatments of such events and periods 
become disproportionately large and detailed, leaving a distorted impression 

_of the times. 

To take an instance, the Cambridge Shorter History of India edited by 
Mr. DopWELL, one of the best written ofeour histories, consists of three parts. 

Part I which deals with a period commencing before 2000 B.c. and 
ending by, about 1000 A.D. is hurriedly sketched in 201 pages. This part does 
not give the history of a people, but a narrative of a few kings and their 
conquests unrelated to the collective life of India. 

Part II is not a history of India at all. - It is a narrative of Muslim 
conquests largely based on material supplied by the admirers of the conquerors. 
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This is certainly not a history of the people of India who resisted the foreign 
invaders and absorbed them in the life of the country. It does not give 
the picture of how the Indians reacted to the vicissitudes which befell the 
country between 1186 and 1400 AD., nor of the great synthesis which arose 
in the country as a result of the Muslim impact. 
Part III entitled “British India” takes up 421 pages’ and can more 
correctly be styled the history of European conquests in India. Out of 908 
pages of the book, 386 are taken up with the achievements of” the British 
from 1740 to 1920. These pages do not give us what the real India was 
_ during the last 180 years ; what it saw, felt and suffered ; how it reacted and 

adjusted to foreign influence ; and what organisation and values it created 
, out of the impact. The historian stands outside India and tells us of what 
others did to India. What India did to others or with herself . receives little ` 
attention. Surely this is not a history of India. ; 

This lack of perspective arises from the inability of the historian to 
keep before his mind the central fact that’ the subject of treatment is India 
and not specific set of conquests. It also arises by giving undue importance 
to the well preserved annals of outside countries, thus giving the history of 
this country the form of achievements by those who claim to have conquered 
the country and whose admirers were fortunate enough to have their works 
preserved by time. . 

It could be said for such treatment that at present there are not sufficient 
materials available for an even treatment of all periods of Indian history. 
This is no doubt partially true. But the episcdes on which foreign materials 
are plentiful should be treated in a separate book or note, and not as parts of 
a history of the country which has to be viewed from its own point of view 
and with a true sense of perspective. 

For instance, again, out of 27 pages in the Shorter Cambridge History 
which deal with the rise of the first great Indien Empire (700 B.c.—149 B.C.) 
so Many as seven pages are devoted to an unsuccessful raid on a slice of the 
country by a Greek invader which lasted only for some months and left no 
permanent impression behind. This kind of t-eatment is sure to result in a 
distorted view of the history of the period. The same could be said of the last 
175 pages which look very much like a summary of the administrative reports 
of the Government of India from 1858 to 1919, in which we find DaDABHAI. 
Naoroji referred to not even once and MAHATMA GANDHI only once and that 
as ‘Mr: M. R. GANDHI’! 


P II. 
OrGANIC PERIODS. 
A true historical perspective can be maintained only under certain condi- 
tions : 
(a) Attention must first be given to materials available in India. 
(b) Foreign sources should be scrupulously examined and tested with 
reference to Indian sources. Episodes should not be given dis-. 






proportionate imortance just bec grol materials are avail- 
able for dealing With them at rng 


(c) ‘The history should be Givided into periods which are organic. 


A period may be called organic only when it begins with the coming into 
operation of new forces and conditions ; when throughout that period the same 
forces and conditions continue to influence the country ; and when at its end 
those forces and conditions lose their strength and vitality, 


Dynastic changes, if they do not materially bring into play new forces, are 
not sufficient to justify the splitting up of a period. 


First Period : 
The Early Aryan Conquests : The Birth of Indian Culture. 


The first period of our history would cover a period from Divodisa to 
sisuniga. 

The contempt in which historical traditions in India are held by some 
scholars is largely responsible for a sketchy treatment of our early period during 
which the foundations of social structure and culture were laid. This contempt 
is all the more unmerited because of the vast material which the labours of 
Indian and European scholars have now brought to the surface? 

From the wars of Divodāsa to Siéunaga, possibly a period of about 1,000 
years, the life in the country was organised by collective effort on the part of 
A the whole community. 

The history of this period will have to deal first with the language and the 
people, called Aryans, and their home. The principal features of this period 
are : the rise and growth of Aryan power ; the early social and religious insti- 
tutions of the people ; the birth of the values which later shaped the Indian 
culture ; the tribes which merged into one homogeneous people; the Dasyus 
and their relations with the Aryans ; Divodisa’s conquest af Sambara; the 
civil war between Vasistha and Visvamitra and the Dāśarājña ; the Haihaya 
power and the foundation of Mahismati by Sahasrfrjuna ; its destructions by 
Réma the Bhrgu ; the rise of Janamejaya, the son of Pariksita and the fall 
of Kurus and Janaka of Videha ;3 the spread of Aryan power and culture 
upto the Narmada; the social and religious adjustments consequent on this 
conquest ; the consolidation of the Bharatas ; the birth of social and religious 
institutions, castes, Aéramas and Yajfias ; Aryan colonization of the south. 

During this period the conditions were created by : 

(a) the victorious advance of Aryans ; 

(b) the impact between the Aryans and the non-Aryan cultures ; 

_(c) the new social adjustment between the Aryans and the non-Aryans ; 

(d) the spread of the values on which the Aryan culture was based. 





2. Recently I dealt with this aspect in my Thakkar Vassanji Madhavji Lectures, 
which I delivered at the University of Bombay. 
3. Vide Bharatiye Vidya, Vol. I, pp. 79-85, 
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Second Period : 
The First Empire of India : the Age of Organisation. 


A distinct period of history begins from Sisunfiga (7th century B.c.), who 
founded an empire and ruled from Jarfsandha’s capital, Rajagrha, near Patna, 
and ends with Pusyamitra (149 B.c.). 

It is a period of about 500 years of more or less continuous imperial sway 
notwithstanding dynastic changes and would attest to a record of power, orga- 
nisation and culture. 


Bimbisira (540-490 B.C.) and Ajātaśatru (490-460 B.c.), Candragupta 
(322 B.c.), Aéoka (274 or 273-232 B.C.) and Pusyamitra (185-149 B.C.) were 
not solitary conquerors, but some of a series of great empire builders who main- 
tained an unbroken continuity of imperial rule. - 
When the period commenced the Mahd@janapadas were at the height of their 
power. The philosophic tendencies which later moulded the cultural outlook 
would begin about the same time with Kapila. It was also the age of Srauta- 
and Grhya-Sitras ; of the growth of Puranic literature ; of the institutes begin- 
ning from Manu and ending with Yajfiavalkya ; of linguistic achievements as 
seen in Panini and Bhisa. 
From the Indian point of view, this is the first period of political, social 
and religious organisation on an all-India basis. Persian and Greek raids 
would be the incidents, and not the main theme of this period. The death of 
Pusyamitra synchronised with the disappearance of the dominant position of 
Magadha.~ A new, era was then ushered in. 
Co-related annals of this unbroken greatness seen on the background of ° 
Indian life should constitute a history of the period; not fragmentary notes 
on Indian dynasties shaded at intervals with the lines of foreign raids dis- 
proportionately broad and long. 
But our historians generally split up this age into three or four dynastic 
periods and draw on Greek materials to enlarge a temporary raid by a great 
Greek invader and his hurried withdrawal from the country into a historical 
episode overshadowing everything, and thus destroy a true perspective. i 
During this period the conditions were created by: , ; 
(a) the existence in the country of one predominant military and poli- 
i tical agency ; 

(b) the spread of the Indian culture as a world culture ; 

(c) the organisation of the society into interdependent castes instead 
' of races throughout the country ; 

(d) the expression of culture through art, literature and codes ; 

(e) the intellectual impulse generated by an urge to solve the problems 
of human bondage and misery, leading to great humanitarian 
movements. 

Some histories still enliven the history of this period by the purple patch 

of what is called the invasion of India by Darius. If it took place at all it was 
a temporary frontier encroachment on the Indian soil. In two inscriptions 
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praising his greatness the court historian mentions ‘India’ as the twentieth 
Satrapi of his empire. India in this record did not mean modern India ; it 
meant the Indus region. According to Vincent SMITH, it must have comprised 
of the course of Indus from Kalabag to the seat at the highest, a slice of the 
modern Punjab and Sind. There are no materials to establish that the Indus 
valley formed part of the empire of Darius till 516 B.c.5 nor is there any evi- 
dence to show how long it continued to form part of the empire after the death 
of Darius. One fact, however, is certain that Darius did not cross the Indus 
or come in contact with the growing power of Magadha. 

Alexander’s invasion, in fact, consisted of : 

(a) a raid on the Punjab, undertaken possibly to help the Hindu king of 

Gäāndhāra ; 

(b) the defeat of some kings and tribes which occupied parts of the pro- 

vince ; 

(c) advance upto the Bias and a hasty retreat by the sea without ven- 

turing to measure strength with the Imperial Nandas ; 

(d) the recognition of Poros of the Punjab and Ambhi of Taksaéilé as 

independent kings ; 

(e) expulsion of Greek forces by Candragupta. 

This so-called invasion was, however, but a raid of a part of the modern 
Punjab successfully repulsed by Indians possibly under the enterprising lead of 
the young chieftain Candragupta. But the victory of this Indian warrior be- 
comes in the hands of our historians a brief epilogue to an epic account oi 
the Greek valour. 

° This obscure conqueror, it must be noted, then became an emperor ; 
brought the whole of India under his sway ; inflicted on Alexander’s successor, 
Seleucus, when he sought to retrieve the lost honour of the Greeks, a crushing 
defeat and annexed a large part of Ariana to his empire. 


Third Period : 
Age of International Contacts and Cultural Expansion. 
(150 B.c.—320 AD.) 


The third period would begin with the decline of the unga power and 
would end about 320 A.D. when Candragupta I founded the Gupta Empire. 

It was an age of international contacts, and cultural expansion ; of the 
spread of the great religions, cultural movements, Saivism, Buddhism, Bhāga- 
vatadharma and Jainism in and out of India; of extensive cultural contac: 
with Tamil Nad, Ceylon and Andhra (2nd century B.C.) and the colonisation 
of outlying parts. ° 

Politically it was a struggle for supremacy between different kingdoms. It 
saw the rise of several great kingdoms under Kharavela of Kalinga (c. 150 B.C.) 
under the Andhra Satakarnis (c. 200 B.C. to c. 250 A.D.) and later of the rise of 





4. V. Smita, Early History of India, p. 40. 
5. RAWLINSON, Herodotus, Vol, II, p. 403; Vol. IV, pp. 117 and 207, 
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the Nagas, Bhāraśaivas ; Pallavas and the Vakatakas. It saw the raids of 


the Scythians, Indo-Parthians and Indo-Bactrians and their complete ea 


tion in Indian society ; of the Yueh-chis under their great: leaders, Wima Kad- 
phises (78 A.D.) and Kaniska ; of the Western Keatrapas and their successors. 
It saw also their absorption in the life of the ‘country. T. 
During this period the conditions were created by: ; 
(a) the absence of any central political. and military control ; 
(6) the invasion by, and the absorption of, foreign taces ; 
(c) the spread of Indian intellectual, religious and’ cultural movements 
in and outside the country, and the consequent birth of greater 
India. 
Fourth Period : 
The Second Indian Empire (320 a.D. to 650 aD.) :-The Golden ‘Age of India. 
This is one continuous period of power, strength and culture. The era 
commenced with Candragupta I. It reached its zenith in the reigns of Sa- 
mudragupta and Candragupta II, the Vikramaditya. His imperial line ended 
with Buddhagupta in 500 ap. There is, however, no justification to come to 
the conclusion that the line of emperors became extinct with him. There is 
evidence that there was an unbroken succession of imperial Guptas.. 


500 A.D. Death of Buddhagupta. 
510--511 A.D. Succession of Bhanuguptz Baladitya II. 


510 Battle of Airakina between Bhanugupta Baladitya and 
the Huns. 
511-512 Fall of Mélw4 ; ToramZna, the Hun in Magadha. . 
512-526 Mihirakula emperor of Northern India. 

527 Defeat and Capture of Mihirakula by Baladitya II. 
530-535 YaSovarman Visnuvardhana acquires imperial sway. 
535-550 Kumiragupta III succeeds. 

550-554 Iéinavarman of Maukharis holds imperial sway. 
554-570 °  Sarvavarman. 

600-605 Prabhakaravarman of Thāpņeśvar. 

606-646  — Harsavardhana becomes Emperor.” 


This period saw great achievements in the field of literature, art, science 
and architecture.® It saw the rise of Bhagavatadharma and Purāņic move- 
ments to their zenith and the consolidation of the administrative, political 
and social structure which maintained the integrity of Indian life in spite 
of later vicissitudes. 

_Pataliputra and Ujjayini became the twin metropolis of India under this 
dynasty, from where the whole of thé country north of the Narmada was direct- 
ly governed. This period is one and continuous, broken up only by the tempo- 


6. The Gupta Empire did not break up during the reign of Skandagupta, but | 


alter the death of Buddhagupta. Cf. JAYASWAL, Imperial History of India, p. 39. 
7. Ibid., p. 61. 
8. V. A. SMITH, Early History of India, pp. 322-326, 
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„Taty raids of the Huns. The Imperial structure which the Guptas had built 
UP, however, remained unbroken. Progress of science was maintained. The 
literature, art and culture evolving on their own lines reached their height and 
no new forces or conditions came. into existence. 

The Vakatakas (first half of tha 5th cent. A.D. to the middle of the 6th 
cent. A.D.), once the allies of the Guptas, were powerful in the centre, the Palla- 
vas (350-740` A.D.) in the south. ` 

- The South saw a renaissance on account of the impact of the northern cul- 
tural forces, and Indian culture continued to spread to foreign lands. 

During this period the conditions were created by : 


(a) the existence of a central political and military power and the con- 
sequent strengthening of the social and economic organisation; ` 

(b) the intensification of all intellectual, religious and cultural move- 
ments of the country and the growth of their, distinctive national 
aspects 3. 

(c). the organisation of Caéturvarnya as more cad but less fluid social 
institution ; 

(d) the growth of the Bhiaratavarsa consciousness ; 

(e) the comparative immunity from ae irruptions and internal dis- 
sensions. 


Fifth "Period =" 
Struggle for Imperial Sway : Age of Cultural Stagnation. 
(650 A.D.—1175 A.D.) 


The next period would begin about 650‘with the disappearance of the 
Empire of Sri Hara and would end with 1175 when Muhammad of Ghur 
first invaded India. It saw the rise of various kingdoms: of Nepal (600- 
1825); of Kashmir (630-1339); of the Gurjars of Kanauj and the Gurjara 
Pratihara empire (700-1027); -of Réastrakiitas (8th century—973); of 
Cauhans (8th century—1301); of Pala kings of Bengal °('735-1199); of 
the Cālukyas of Gujarat (961-1297) and Dakkhan (550-1190) ; of Colas 
(8th century—1074) ; of Pandyas (700-920) ; of Kadambas (340-1327) ; 
of Kalingas ; of Kalachuris of Chedi (9th-12th cent.) and the Chandels of 
Jejakabhukti (9th century—1203); and of Paramaras of Malwa (9th century 
—1065). 

This age saw the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni, which provides 
a glorious record of Indian resistance.® In spite of a short-lived occupation 
of a part of the North-West by foreigners, the country on the whole remained 
undisturbed by them. Life continued asebefore ; no new forces or conditions 
came into existence. 

. During this period the conditions were created by : 

(a) unsuccessful struggle for imperial supremacy by kings of many 

provinces ; 


9. See Part HI below. 
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(b) the birth of provincial consciousness as a result of provincial 
rivalries and struggle ; f 

(c) the stagnation of the intellectual, religious and literary forces in 
the country ; 

(d) the spread of these forces in the interior of each province as ‘each 
provincial capital tried to be a centre of culture. 


Sixth Period : 
The age of Resistance and Cultural Decadence: 
(1175 A.p.—1400 a.D.) 

This period of history begins about 1175 when Mahmud Ghori first 
invaded India ‘and ends with the destruction of the kingdom of Delhi by 
Taimur in 1399. From the Indian point, of view this is clearly the age of 
resistance ; of fearful impact between the Indian and foreign elements; and 
of cultural decadence. During this period Indian kings resisted foreign in- 
vasions tenaciously. The kingdom of Delhi was founded; but in spite of 
the strenuous efforts it could not be converted into an Empire. New kings 
who owed-no allegiance to Indian culture swayed the sceptre of Indian kings. 
Buddhism disappeared from the land. New social and cultural problems 
arose and were adjusted2° People migrated to the South in search of security. , 
In the South this was an era of the empire of Hoysalas, Colas, and 
Vijayanagar. j 

The conditions during this period were created by : 

(a) foreign invasions and the founding of the central military camp | 
at Delhi by foreigners ; 

(b) drastic changes in the technique of warfare, involving recurring 
disasters to the people and vast inter-provincial migrations in 
search of safety ; 

(c) the destruction of the schools of culture in their capitals ; 

(d) the protective stiffening of the social framework ; 

(e) displacement of Sanskrit as the lenguage of Courts in provinces 
ruled by Muslims ; 

if) impact between the Indian and Persian cultures ; and 

(g) the coming into existence of an Indian community which respected, 
no canon or sanction universally eccepted so far in India. 


Seventh Period : 


The Third Empire of India: The Age of New Adjustments : 
The Renaissance. 


‘(1399 A.D.—1700 a.) 
Breaking up of the kingdom of Delhi. Kingdoms of the South : Guja- 
rat, Khandesh and Malwa. Rise of Vijayanagar. Intercourse between the 
two communities : Hindu and Muslim. 





10. See Part V below. 
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Birth of Hindi language. The Indo-Muslim culture of the North. 
The movement from Ramanand to Raidas is one and uniform, absorb- 
ing foreign elements and reasserting the essential values of Indian Culture. 
Ramanand (1350), Kabira (1396-1519) ; Raidas ; Guru Nanak (1469-1545), 
Tulsidas (1532-1623). Bhakit : Madhvendra (c. 1485), Caitanya (1486- 
1533), Vallabha (1479-1531), Sanatana and Rupagoswami™ Literary re- 
naissance in the Indian languages. 
. Akbar to Shahjahan (1556-1658). “Akbar’s cultural synthesis. Indian 
renaissance at the zenith. Hindu Muslim co-operation in founding the empire. 

Aurangzeb’s: sectarian bias (1658-1707), the fall of the Sogi Empire 

and the rise of Shivaji. 

The conditions during this period were created by : 

(a) the sympathetic intercourse between Muslims and Hindus and the 
absence of alignments on purely religious basis ; 

(b) the military and political domination of the Moghul Empire based 
on a close co-operation between Hindus and Muslims and the 
comparative control over provincial strife ; 

(c) the segregation of the political influence into the narrowest pos- 
sible compass ; 

(d) à new renaissance and the birth of new intellectual religious and 
cultural forces in the country ; 

(e) economic revival ; 

(f) the stabilisation of life. 


Eighth Period : 


The Age of Cultural Decadence : Struggle for Imperial Power between Hindus 
and the British : British Conquest of India. 


(1700 A.D.—1857 A.D.) 


Attempts were made from 1675 to found Hindu empires in the country. 
In 1674 Shivaji was crowned king. In-1675 Guru Govindsingh founded the 
Khalsa. In 1681, the Rajputs revolted against Delhi. These efforts were 
ultimately destroyed in 1857 when the so-called Mutiny, which was in fact 
the last military struggle to throw off foreign rule, was crushed by the British. 

1757 Plassey and the rise of foreign power in the country. 

1761 Paniput : the break up of the Hindu effort at founding an empire, 

1857 Mutiny : the end of the old epoch. ; 

During this period the conditions were created by the chaotic state of 
affairs in the country on account of : 

(i) the break up of the central centrol of the Moghul Empire ; 

(ii) the unsuccessful attempts of the Maratha power to found a pre- 

dominant authority in the country ; 


11. Muslim ministers of Bengal who were converted to Hinduism and became 
the principal disciples of Caitanya in 1516. Both wrote literary and scriptural 
works in Sanskrit, . 
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(iii) the attempts of foreign powers to found such an authority and 
the success of British attempts. 


Ninth Period : 
The Rise of Nationalism : The Age of Foreign Domination. 
(1858 A.D.—1940 A.D.) 


The birth of new conditions and forces. The problems of peace under 
the foreign army of occupation. 


- Cultural and intellectual impact between India and the West. A new 
renaissance. New Cultural synthesis : Ram Mohan Roy to Mahatma Gandhi. 

Congress : (1885-1940). The rise of Nationalism. The strengthening 
of collective will. Political struggles. A fresh struggle for Independence. The 
influence of British liberalism and reorganisation of mass life. 

The conditions during this period were created by : 

(æ) peace and protective unity imposed by the British ; 

(b) the economic draining of the country and the changes in the 

standard of life; 
(c) the impact with Western Culture and the birth of new and inten- 
é sive intellectual and cultural forces resulting in a renaissance ; 
(d) _ closer contact between all parts of the country under modern 
” conditions ; 

(e) the birth of Indian Nationalism and the collective attempts at 

` securing political freedom ; i 
(f) as an antithesis to (e) the strengthening of provincial and com- 

munal consciousness as political forces ; 

(g) international influences. 


TII. 


n 


7 MAHMUD’S INVASION OF INDIA. 


The treatment of:the Arab invasion by Muhammad bin Kasim (712) 
and the invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni in our present histories show consider- 
able lack of perspective, 

„Muhammad bin Kasim established Arab authority in Sind which, how- 
ever, was overthrown in 871 A.D. 

Again, if properly examined and tested, many of the exploits of Mahmud 
of Ghazni were military raids, the nature and extent of which are only attested 
in the first instance by the court historians of Ghazni and later by devout 
Muslim chroniclers whose knowledge was one-sided, and whose outlook ac- 
quired by a desire to satisfy the pride of their masters or the zeal of bigots. 

From the Indian point of view Jaipal’s and his sons’ resistance to the 
overwhelming forces of Mahmud is a glorious chapter in our history. In 





12, Cambridge History of India, Vol, HI, p. 10. 
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spite of his military genius and his overwhelming army the great conqueror 
could only annex a part of the Punjab to his empire!® and was fiercely opposed 
by a confederacy of Northern Indian Kings, which succeeded in forcing him 
back and rendering India immune from foreign invasions till 1175. Within 
fifteen years of his death a considerable portion of his acquisitions was recap- 
tured. 

Mahmud, no doubt, looted temples and broke idols when on his raiding 
incursion. But iconoclastic zeal was not his principal motive as suggested 
by Muslim chroniclers ; it was conquest. First, he did annex the Punjab where 
he could do so ; secondly, he was not a fanatic and not anti-Hindu.** Hindus 
played an important part in his victories over Ilak Khan. He allowed Hindus 
to observe their religious observances in Ghazni itself. Sewan Rai and Tilak 
were his trusted Hindu generals. Later annals written by enthusiasts to paint 
Mahmud ‘the sword of Islam’ evidently had to supply the motive of icono- 
clastic zeal to cover the basic fact that his raids, in spite of superhuman efforts, 
did not result in conquest. 

Take for instance Mahmud’s invasion of Somandtha. A critical exami- 
nation of the authorities both Indian and foreign justify only the following 
conclusions. 

(e) About 1025 Mahmud invaded Gujarata passing through a desert 

rather than face the Indian kings to his left ; 

(b) He had to return through the desert of Kaccha as he was’ pressed 
in the rear by the forces of Bhima of Anahilvad Patana ; 

(c) He looted the temple of Somanftha at Prabhäsa ; 

(d) The political continuity of Gujarāta through which he passed 
continued exactly as before. The interruption was not sufficient 
to be noticed by the Indian historians, Hemacandra (1089-1173), 
Someśvara (1184-1254) and Merutunga (c. 1306). 

(e) After the invasions, Bhima was powerful, entrenched in authority 
in Gujarata, Saurfistra and Kaccha. His grant of a village 
in Kaccha in 1030 A.D. and the completion of Adin&tha’s temple 
at Abu by his minister Vimala in 1032 A.D. prove that Gujariita 
took no time to recover from the shock of the invasion, even if 
one was administered, 


The invasion of Somaniitha has many elements common with Napoleon’s 
march to and retreat from Moscow. Both were ambitious raids ; both ended 
in disaster. Napoleon had only to face nature; Mahmud preferred to face 
the wrath of nature rather than his enemies. But in describing the march 
to Moscow the Russian historians would not take the French point of view. 
In India, however, Indian historians write from the point of view of the 
admirers of the invader25 


13, Ibid, p. 26. 

14. Ibid., p. 89. 

15. ELLIOT, History of India, Vol. II; NAZIM, Sultan Mahmud ; RAY, The Dy- 
nastic History of Northern India, Vol. TI, pp. 953-962 ; Durgashankar SHASTRI, Guja- 
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IV. 
THE KINGDOM OF DELHI. 
(1186-1300) 


, During this-period the kingdom of Delhi became a new factor in history. 
. First, it was a kingdom which derived its momentum from outside the coun- 
try.; secondly, it was dominated by foreign element and outlook ; thirdly, it 
was characterized by a technique different from what prevailed before. 


. After Kaniska (1st century a.D.), Kutbuddin Aibak’s (1196-1210) was the 
first successful attempt by foreigners to found a kingdom. The attempt took 
the shape of military raids by Muhammad Ghori, first from Ghur (1175), next 
from Budaun (1189), and then from Delhi (1193). In 1210 when Aibak died 
the kingdom comprised only of Delhi, Ajmere, Budaun and the surrounding 
tracts, and of military camps at Hensi, Meerut and Sialkot. Sind was then 
independent under the Sumra kings, who were Rajput converts. Multan, the 
Punjab and Bengal had. declared themselves independent. The Hindus of 
Delhi, Budaun, Oudh and Benares had already commenced a struggle for 
independence. 

” Titutmish (1211-1236) had to spend twenty-five years of unabated effort 
to re-establish temporary military supremacy over some of the resisting Indian 
kings. His conquests, like Aibak’s, were ceaseless military operations made 
with the aid of foreign mercenaries or armies locally raised. On his death the 
Muslim military governors of Oudh, Budaun, Multan, Hansi, Lahore and 
Bengal threw in their lot with the people and became independent of Delhi. 

The kingdom of Delhi acquired a sort of imperial status in the time of 
Allauddin Khilji '(1296-1316) and Mahmud Taghlukh (1325-1351). But 
theirs also were military operations against rebellious governors and resisting 
,. Hindu kings. They could not keep back the raiding Moguls who broke into 
the country time and again. On their deaths, their efforts resulted in noth- 
ing but compardtively smell accretions to the kingdom of Delhi. In 1398 when 
Taimur raided Delhi, the kingdom of Delhi was dissolved for all practical pur- 

The kingdom of Delhi under the Saiyad and the Lodi dynasties (1414- 
1526) was very restricted in power. No Alla-uddin Khilji or Muhammad 
“Tughluk appeared during this century to relieve, by great military achieve- 
ments, the monotony of palace intrigues and recurring revolts. A narrative of 
these opérations, intrigues and revolts, in which the kings of Delhi spent their 
lives is by no means the history of India during that period. 

During this period there were Several kingdoms of the same size in the 
country as Delhi, and a few much larger, all warring with one another -and 
swelling or shrinking with each generation. Their history is equally important. 


ratno Madhya-kalina Rajput Iithase, (Guj.) Vol. I, pp. 179 ff. For comparative merits 
of foreign sources see, BHATTA, ‘Gurjareswar Bhimdeva Solanki’, Buddhkiprakash 
(Guj.) Sept. 1935 issue ; Narayanji THAKKUR, Jyotirlinga Somanathni Murti, (Guj.). 
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Two new factors have to be considered, viz. : (a) the rise and growth of 
the conscious and unconscious processes by which India resisted or absorbed 
foreign influences ; and (b) the appearance of changes which the new condi- 
tions wrought in Indian life. 


From the Indian point of view, the country as a whole resisted the efforts 
at subjugation made by Delhi ; and, as a result, after 225 years (1186-1399) 
of ceaseless effort the kings of Delhi did not succeed in, establishing anything 
except a small kingdom. ‘The story of that resistance is the true patie his- 
tory of India of the period. 

This resistance had a two-fold aspect : (a) the military resistance against 
subjugation; and (b) the cultural and social resistance against foreign 
influences, 

Aibak was no doubt a foreign general who conquered territories in the 
interests of a foreign master, but no sooner did he conquer them than he cast 
his lot with the country and became the ruler of a local kingdom. Iltutmish 
was not the agent of any foreign power ruling in the latter’s interest. He was 
for all purposes an Indian king. The governing oligarchy called the Forty 
—which once was foreign—soon lost its alien outlook. Many of its members 
married Indians and in the next generation lost any sense of identity which 
they might have had with any foreign country.1¢ 

The Muslim historians attribute to most of the great kings of Delhi a 
motive to wage a holy war for the spread of Islam. This motive attributed 
ex post facto by enthusiastic literary men of a subsequent age is not borne 

out by facts?” ‘Conquest, not spread of Islam, was the prime motive of these 
conquerors and in making and consolidating their conquests they always sought 
alliances with Hindus. No doubt they relied upon religious fervour to inspire 
enthusiasm among their Muslim armies or to claim the loyalty of any doubtful 
Muslim chief. Again no doubt conversion to Islam was a passport to favours 
and office, and was resorted to by the helpless or the opportunists. But on 
the whole many of them do not appear to have shown any anxiety to alloy 
military triumphs with religious fanaticism. On the contrary, there were 
constant attempts to enlist the sympathy. of Hindu allies and armies, and to 
conciliate the Hindus. In fact these conquerors relied’ mainly on Indians, 
converts and non-converts. The foreign ‘element in’ their armies was small 
and soon became domiciled in the country. 


The military governors of ‘the kings of Delhi were all anxious to become 
independent rulers of the provinces in their charge ; and in many cases made 
peace with the local Hindu chieftains and with their aid asserted their inde- 
pendence. The fact that Rajput chiefs, eonverted or otherwise, soon rose to 
the highest position in the army and the government shows that the Muslim 
rulers did not treat themselves as foreigners nor did they generally treat Hindus 
as infidels to be put to the sword. 


16. Cambridge History of India, Vol. III, pp. 1, 6, 9. 
17. Ibid., pp. 87-89. ~ 
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_ Even Ala-uddin Khilji to whom so many acts of fanaticism are attributed 
was an Indian ruler for all purposes. He was helped as well as resisted by 
rulers of both communities. Arsi, the son of the sister of the Raja of Chitor 
was his trusted lieutenant. He married Kamaladevi, the queen of king Karan 
of Gujaraita, and her daughter the beautiful Devaldevi was married to his son 
Khijr Khan. Khusraw Khiin, a nominal convert to Islim, was the chief 
Minister of his son Mubarak and later made a successful, though short-lived, 
bid: for the throne of Delhi. Hisam-id-din Parmar, a Rajput convert, was 
appointed a Governor of Gujarata. 


How the ambitious Rajput chieftains exchanged faith to secure power is 
illustrated by the history of the family of Waji-ul-Mulk. He was the son 
of the Rajput chieftain of a village near Tank his original name being Saha- 


ran. While entertaining Firuz Khan Taghlak, before he came to the throne 


of Delhi, Saharan and his brother Sadhu found that Firoz had been enam- 
oured of their sister, they married her to the Prince ; followed him to Delhi ; 


and at his request, embraced Islam. Saharan was given the title of Wajih-ul- ` 


Mulk, his brother the name of Samsher Khan. Firuz himself was the son of 


a a,Rajput Princess of Dipalpur.*8 In 1351, when Firuz became the Sultan of 


“Delhi, he raised Samsher and Zafar, the son of Wajib, tothe dignity of nobles 
„of his Court2® In 1391, Zafar became the Governor of Gujariita ; in 1403, he 
made his own son Mahmud the first independent king of Gujarāta ; in 1407, 
became ‘his successor under the name of Muzzffer (1407-1411) after poison- 
ing his son; and in tum was killed by his grandson Ahmed, the founder of 
Ahmedabad.2° These converts fo the conqueror’s faith wore their religion in 


much the same fashion as the ambitious of yesterday accepted European” 


habits of dress and life to secure a safe position under British rulers. They 
retained Hindu habits and belief, and had it not been for the pride of pure 
ancestry which prevented the Rajputs from accepting any but those of the 
purest descent into the sphere of their social intercourse, these converts would 
have soon returned to their ancestral fold. , 


The rule of Delhi was therefore not a foreign rule, nor did a whole race 
of foreigners come into India and establish the kingdom. The Muslim found- 
ers of the kingdom like those of Delhi, Bengal, Gujarāta or Sind were not, and 
did not treat themselves as aliens. The foreign element, which was very 
small, was soon absorbed and except for a different faith which these rulers 
and their supporters wore, they were as much Indians as: those who adhered 
to their ancestral faith. That there was sympathetic intercourse between the 
Muslims and the Hindus is unquestioned** Amir Khrusru, at the Court of 
Alaudin, had already expressed the feeling, “ you should look on Hindustan 
as Paradise.” 2 





18. Tarikh-+-Badni. 

19. Cambridge History of India, Vol. III, p. 295. 

20. CAMPBELL, History of Gujarai, (Bombay Gazetteer), p. 232. 
21. Cambridge History of India, Vol. III, pp. 87-90. 


` 


22. Autlananda CHAKRABARTI, Hindus and Masalmans of India, pp. 76, 89, 96. . 
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Further, in spite of protracted military operations, the net result of this 
period was the Kingdom of Delhi, a very fluctuating entity ; a military camp 
growing into the seat of an evanescent empire under a powerful king and 
shrinking into a fortress in which the so-called Sultan exercised an attenuated 
authority with the help of Indian and foreign mercenaries. 


The Muslim conquests of this period can be classified into : 

(a) Temporary raids of foreign conquerors like Mahmud of Ghazni 
with armies which were predominantly foreign. 

(b) Foreign military chiefs like Aibak setting up a kingdom in India 
with armies consisting of foreigners and Indians and becoming 
Indian rulers for all practical purposes. 

(c) Indian army leaders like Zafarkhan in alliance with local military 
chiefs setting up kingdoms, and governing their kingdom prac- 
tically with existing local administrative machinery. 

During these three centuries the life of the people continued to run its 
accustomed course except when it was temporarily, though rudely, disturbed 
by the armies of the kings of Delhi, which disturbance generally left a trail 
of destruction behind. 


Vv. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE AGE OF RESISTANCE. 
(1175-1400) 


_It will be interesting to investigate into the problems : 
(a) How did India so far fail to grow into one political unity ? 
(b) How could it resist but not overcome the attempts of the king- 
dom of Delhi? 
(c) And, how, in spite of military disasters, was the continuity of 
life and culture preserved ? 

The reply to these questions can only be sought in the life of the people 
as reflected in the social institutions and cultural values whieh had grown up 
during a period of over 200 years. 

The Indian concept of the kingship, in sharp contrast with the concept 
of a totalitarian state, left almost all human activities, except that of carrying 
on a war, outside its scope. 

Every village had its economic integrity maintained by hereditary officials. 
Every town had its mehdajan which concerned itself with social and commer- 
cial matters. Every caste enjoyed an autonomy not only in matters domestic 
and social, but even in many matters relating to civil law and a kind of cri- 
minal jurisdiction. Human relations in general were regulated by customs 
or rules which had behind them the authority of Smrtis. These codes of law, 
next to the Vedas, were held in the highest sanctity. None but a very learned 
Brahmin could write a new code, and Parisad of Brahmins could only inter- 
pret its tenets. The custom and the dicta of the Srutis needed no sanction 
from the king, for social disapproval and ostracism provided effective 
deterrents. 

3 
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“ There was again that overarchirg regulative structure, the Varndsrama- 
dharma, which had organised life throughour the country. 

Foreigners have misunderstood caste system and we who have learnt at 
their feet in our Westernised universities heve failed to appreciate the spirit 
and nature both of the concept and the reality. 


The Brahmins formed the great unifying and organisational force 
throughout the country. As a class they cultivated religion, learning and cul- 
ture and lived in and through Sanskrit, the sacred vehicle which represented 
all the three. . They interpreted the law, guided justice accordingly, and in- 
fluenced the courts with their wisdom and statesmanship. They provided 
spiritual solace and mundane guidance to all. They studied and sought 
the values handed to them of old. They also provided in most cases the 
civil power in the State. It was open to a new king to dismiss a set of 
Brahmana Ministers but he had to have others, who, howsoever docile or con- 
venient, could not, by the very natcre of their outlook, training and back- 
ground, prove traitors to the heritage of culture and wisdom of their country. 
If they attempted ta do so they forfeited the confidence and respect of the 
community. No doubt many Bréhmanas exploited their position for worldly 
good, but the traditions of the caste emphasized purity and selflessness, and 
those who proved untrue to them scon lost their position. 


Varnasramadherma relegated the martial element to the Ksatriya class. 
The Ksatriyas or rather the R&janyas, as they were originally called, were 
from the beginning the protectors of the society. The kings, the professional 
warriors and members of the other castes who became fighters by inclination 
or necessity, lived on fighting. We hear of Braéhmana kings and Vaisya 
warriors, but if these adopted the profession of fighting they had to accept 
the traditions of that caste. without the benefit of a definite place in it by 
inter-marriage. The foreign fighters who came in the wake of military leaders 
stayed in the country to become Ksa-riyas end found a place in the genealo- 
gies of Aryan ancestors. For instanze, the Scythians were first accepted as 
degenerate Ksatriyas and were then completely absorbed.24 


The Brahmanas,and the Ksatrivas were inter-dependent. Kautilya and 
Candragupta, the preceptor-Minister and the pupil-King is an age-long insti- 
tution in India which has produced the wonderful traditions of Hindu rule 
and has saved the people of this country for centuries from the horrors of the 
perpetual strife which the kings waged in India. - 

The king could not interfere with the customary laws, nor disregard the 
ancient codes. His duties, if he was inclined to be dutiful, were laid down 


since the days when Bhisma spoke % them from his death-bed of arrows on. 


the battle field of Kurukgetra. He had to protect the people, punish the of- 
fenders and uphold Dharma. He could declare war on his neighbour but 





23. Munsui, “Fundamentals of Aryan Culture,” Bharatiya Vidy@, Vol. I, 


pp. 8 ff. 
24. Manu, X. 43, 44. 
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could not force conscription on non-Ksatriyas. He was the protector of 
shrines, of Brfhmanas, women and cattle2® and could not hurt them, no 
matter to which side they belonged2* Destruction of non-combatants was 
prohibited'even from the days of Megasthenes, no matter who they were. A 
king even if captured was not ta be killed in cold blood.27 

When a conqueror became a new king, he brought with him his own 
Ksatriya kinsmen to whom the great fiefs were distributed ; his own Brihma- 
nas took the high offices of State. But the new fief holders received the 
allegiance of the old hereditary Jagirdars and rarely sought to displace them. 
The Brahmana ministers adjusted themselves to the schools of learning and 
law in the kingdom. It became their duty to see that they were donated 
more munificently than in the time of their predecessors. The old feudal 
hierarchy which exercised the functions of police officers in the towns and 
villages functioned as before. Thus, however drastic the change of personnel 
among the ruler and his immediate advisers and followers—the upper ones—, 
it made but little impression on the vast fabric of life which went its normal 
way below it. 

This explains how, in spite of what to us looks like incessant wars bet- 
ween innumerable kings for centuries throughout the whole country, culture 
was never thwarted, and life remained well organised and happy. The differ- 
ent communities went about their activities in the usual way. The villages 
remained practically undisturbed. 

This segregation of military activities was achieved with great success. A 
war was a regulated tournament between two sets of professional combatants, 
not an all-in wrestle for life or death. Ordinarily its consequence was not the 
annexation of the territory of the vanquished, but allegiance and tribute. 
Dynastic changes involved just about the same derangement which the 
change of a party government in some of the States in U.S.A. involves. Pat- 
ronage only passed from one group to another but without disturbing the 
great fief holders upon whose goodwill the new king hoped to rest his power. 
More often than not the intellectual, religious and cultural activities were 
accelerated, for the new ruler had to justify his existence by greater munifi- 
cence. It is not surprising that under the influence of this conception India 
did not feel the need of a super state. Empire in India was only a military 
suzerainty created by an ambitious warrior-king for a short period. 

The country was one, the culture uniform, and the social organisation 
tough and resilient. The wars brought changes in dynasties, but not any 
worth the name in life. The existence of military castes in each kingdom 
prevented the formation of a large standing army which is the sine qua non 
of a military empire. But what the hi8torian of India has to present is the 
great phenomenon from Sahasrarjuna to Prthviraja that life not only remained 


25. Durgashankar SHASTRI, Gujardino Madhyakilina Rajput Itihisa, vol. I, 
p. 11. m 

26. Cambridge History of India, Vol. IIL, pp. 489-499. 

27. , See “ Siddharaja Prabandha” in the Prabandha Cintamani, 
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` unbroken, but, grew stronger and tougher, in spite of the incessant wars all 


over the country. 3 
Though equipped with a homogeneous culture and a marvellous social 


organisation, this country had no powerful centralised military organisation to` 


resist the hordes of central Asia commanded by great military leaders who 
were attracted to India by the lure of wealth and conquest. To these inva- 
ders, nothing was sacred. Padmanābha?s described graphically the onrush 
of Allaudin Khilji’s army : ‘The conquering army burnt villages’, the poet 
says, “devastated the land, plundered people's wealth; took Brahmanas, 
children and women of all castes captive, and flogged them with thongs of 
raw hide ; carried a moving prison with it; and converted the prisoners’ into 
obsequious Turks ”.29 

Naturally the humane methods of warfare with which the fighting classes 
in India were familiar were no match for this fierce onslaught. The Rajputs, 
the heroes that they were, fell fighting. Their fortresses fell like card houses. 
Their womenfolk immolated themselves preferring death to dishonour. But 
fresh heroes sprang to take the place of the dead and broke the volume and 
momentum of the onrushing tide of invasion. 

Except for vast military operations of a few of the kings of Delhi the 
others had to rest content with a precariously held kingdom of Delhi. And 
even those few could only batter the resistance offered ; they could not ‘con- 
solidate an imperial structure. And even in the kingdom of Delhi foreign 
blood freely mixed with the indigenous, and conversion provided easy approach 
to power. The sons of foreign chiefs were merged in an Indian oligarchy, 
and the Hindus were able to buy or secure by valuable services complete 
immunity from interference in their social and religious life. 

In Delhi the two currents met, made contacts if they did not fuse, and 
produced a new language, a, new culture and a broad outlook which soon 
influenced both the Hindu and the Muslim. The upper layer of economic 
life was rudely disturbed. But the aristocracy spent all they secured in the 
country, leaving it in no way impoverished, and the kingdom of Delhi from 
the date of its foundation was never ruled by foreigners in foreign interests. 

India had strength enough to resist, though not to crush, the new force. 
The Indian fighting classes were too traditional m their methods of warfare. 
They were, more often than not, divided by loyalties to royal houses which 
had been rivals too long to organise a sustained military resistance on a 
large scale. The very strength of their social organisation deprived them of 
a large field of recruitment. They could not raise a mercenary army by rich 
promises, as the other side could. 

Outside Delhi, things were entirety different. Whenever a kingdom was 
annexed, the Muslim governor, whether a convert or otherwise, and his friends 
displaced the old Hindu ruler and his court. In some cases the higher Hindu 
officials by nominally accepting Islam maintained their position. Only the 
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great seats of learning fostered by royal generosity were broken up; and 
people migrated from the countries of conflict to places of greater security. 

. The machinery of administration, however, continued the same as before. 
The new. ruler had to make his peace with the local feudal hierarchy which 
continued to function as before. The Muslim military governors had anything 
but a happy time. They fought Delhi; they fought each other ; they fought 
their Hindu neighbours. They stabbed or were stabbed by the Muslim nobles 
of their own court. They were generally in chronic need of money to finance 
their wars or luxuries. In their hectic existence they were happy to leave 
things alone. 

Below the upper layer the life, both religious and social, though seriously 
disturbed, remained intact. Even those who migrated carried with them their 
religious tenets, traditions and social organisation which providéd both auto- 
nomy and safety. 

In our histories, however, we find the medal reversed. The approach is, 
more often than not, of the foreign invader, not of the Indian resister. His- 
tory of India under such treatment becomes a tale of its woes, whereas it 
should have been that of its efforts to counter them, to segregate and absorb 
its cause ; and to build afresh on new foundations. 


The early destructive incursion which began in 1175 practically ended 
with Muhammad Toglak who died in 1351. It was a hundred and seventy- 
five years of rude awakening for the country. The new conditions created 
new problems demanding fresh solutions, and that led to the birth of a 
cultural resistance. pan ra 

This period saw two changes. First, the rules of the war game which 
rendered the activities of the warlike and turbulent comparatively innocuous 
were abandoned. Secondly, at places where the Muslims held court, the 
restraining hand of the Brāhmaņa was removed. 

These changes upset the equilibrium of social and cultural forces. The 
fences which surrounded violence were broken up. Wars became orgies of 
brutality, both for combatants as well as non-combatants. 

The social organisation in India, as stated before, rested on tradition, 
laws and rules of conduct accepted as divinely inspired. The sanctions 
behind them were the conscience of the community, the weight of habit, 
and social ostracism, which meant loss of position, prestige and economic 
standing. 

The framework of this organisation was shattered at the point where 
it touched the ruling or fighting classes. The influence of the learned 
Brahmana at Courts was gone. Thee nature of the war necessarily 
precluded the application of old principles and blunted the conscience even 
of Hindu kings. Conversion to Islam provided not only a safe, but often- 
times a remunerative escape from social sanctions. The fighting and the 
turbulent classes, except in kingdoms where Hindu kings still ae the 
ways of old, became a law unto themselves. 

The only sanction under the circumstances which could bring these 
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classes into a co-ordinate] system was military coercion by a powerful State. 
A Hindu king could not create such a state, for the old organisation was 
too powerful where they ruled. The Muslim kings could not do so for 
they were or had to be bigots and so alienated sections of people. The 
«mercenary instruments cn which they relied for conquests were also too 
wild to settle down to constructive work; and the ceaseless personal 
intrigues which surrounced them made it impossible for them to convert 
the oligarchy that suppcrted them into an imperial hierarchy. 

In the courts of Delhi, Jaunpur and such other places conversion for 
convenience, mixed matriages, and increasing reliance on Indians rather 
than foreign mercenaries had led to the birth of a common language and 
culture and to an adjusment of the Hindu and the Muslim, even during 
the time of Allauddin Khilji. The scholars and poets evolved a new outlook. 
India had become their motherland in fact and in spirit. 

Outside such courts a great spirit was stirring the country. ‘The ancient 
but undying culture of Irdia was fulfilling itself in new ways. Religion which 
had been stagnating prcvided a new’ and fresh impulse. Ramanand, that 
great reformer, reasserteé the eternal values of Indian culture in their pristine 
purity and strength. Lierary men deprived of royal support turned to the 
people and to the spoken. languages which had so far been neglected in favour 
of Sanskrit. And they began a new movement, a great cultural, enthos, 
which was to see its climax in the next period.s0 
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THE POSITION OF LINGUISTIC STUDIES IN INDIA* 
By 
Dr. V. S. SUKTHANKAR, M.A. (Cantab.), PH.D. (Berlin) 


I am very grateful to you indeed for the honour you have done me by 
electing me to preside over the Philological Section of this august Confer- 
ence. But I do not think, if you will pardon, my saying so, that the choice 
of the present sectional president has been either exceptionally wise or happy. 
The fact is that in recent years my preoccupation with our Mahdbharate 
work has divorced me more and more from this fascinating but difficult sub- 
ject and I have been devoting less and less of my time to any intensive study 
of it. In spite of this outward divorce, however, I will confess, I have 
always preserved a soft corner in my heart for my first love, Comparative 
Grammar, and that must be my excuse for the few remarks.that I shall 
now proceed to make on the subject of this Section. 

If now, gentlemen, instead of treating you to a technical discussion of 
some abstruse linguistic problem or giving you merely a list or summary 
of linguistic works or papers which have appeared during the last two or 
three years and which you can get from booksellers’ catalogues, I offer you 
some observations of common interest on the subject of linguistics in gene- 
ral and Indian linguistics in particular, I trust they will not be unwelcome 
to you. 

Language, as you all know, plays an immense rôle in our life,—in the 
life of an individual, of a country and of a nation—how great, it is really 
difficult. to estimate. Language is the foundation of this Conference. With- 
out a language, you will realize, even this address which I am now deliver- 
ing about it would have been impossible. Perhaps it is just because of this 
very familiarity and its all4pervasiveness that we rarely observe it, taking 
it for granted as we do breathing or walking. Furthermore, the effects of 
language are quite remarkable and include much of what distinguishes man 
from animals. Nevertheless, it may be noted, language as such has no re- 
cognized place in our general programme of education or in the speculations 
of the average modern philosopher. However, none but those who shut 
their eyes to the hasty readaptation to totally new circumstances which the 
human race has been blindly endeavouring to achieve during the last decade 
or two can pretend that there is no need to examine critically the most im- 
portant of all the instruments of civilization. 

We Indians, I am proud to say, have the unique merit and distinction, 
which is indeed very great in the history of civilization, of having realized at 
an early date, the importance of linguistic studies and applied our innate re- 
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,,flective nature and specu_ative spirit to observing the facts of language and 
building up a grammar of our own speech.’ India may justly claim to be 
the cradle of the linguistic scence. 


Several nations of the anc:ent and the mediaeval world had developed 
linguistic doctrines, chiefiy on—wha: may be called—antiquarian basis. A 
grammar of the classical form of the language as it appears in the Qoran 
had, for instance, been wcrked cut by the Arabs. Taking this as their model, 
the Jews in Muslim ccuntries constructed a Semitic grammar. At the 
Renaissance, European scholars became acquainted with this tradition ; 

the Semitic grammariars have contributed, for instance, to English 
* grammar the term “root” as a des.gnation for the central part of a word. 
Our word for it, as you Enow, is entirely different, “ dhātu ”, which means a 
“constituent element” or “essential ingredient.” In the Far East a great 
deal of antiquarian lingu-stic knowledge, especially in the way of lexicogra- . 
phy, had been gained by the Chinese. In a later epoch a Japanese gram- 
mar seems to have growa up som=vhat independently. The Romans, and 
especially the Greeks, hac made a ccnsiderable advance in the subject, which 
was inherited by modern Europe end which formed at first the basis of 
their studies. 


_ But it was here in India—as ic commonly recognized—that there arose 
a body of knowledge that was destined to revolutionize European ideas about 
language. The grammar of Payini, which dates from somewhere round B.C. 
800 to 500, has been prcnounced to be “one of the greatest monuments of 
human intelligence.” And it is no exaggeration to say—as, in fact, it is 
freely admitted by competent Eurcpean authorities on the subject—that the 
Indian grammatical researches form the solid bed-rock on which the stately 
edifice of the Comparative Graramer of the Indo-European languages—which 
has been the modle of all subsequent studies in Comparative Grammar—was 
only during the last cerfury rearec by the assiduous exertions and signal 
devotion of E:fropean grammarians. While the Europeans have made good 
use of our heritage, we have failed to derive any profit from it. We read 
with pardonable pride the encomiums lavished by foreign’ scholars on the 
„great grammar of our Panini, and we are complacent enough not to realize 
` that these very encomiums are at the same time the most crushing indict- 
ment of his unworthy descendants, who have shamefully neglected the study 
of this important subjec and completely lost their. grip over it, since the 
days of the holy sage of Salattira. 


It is, I know, usual to speak p? Munitraya, the “Triumvirate of Munis, 
in this connection. But in my humble opinion there was only one Muni, 
Panini. KatyByana’s Véritikes do supply an effective list of addenda and 
corrigenda to the Sdtras ef Panini ; but already with Patafijali, notwithstand- 
ing that his Bhdgya is am impcsing work exhibiting great virtuosity and cri- 
tical acumen and also a veritable minz of information to the student of culture, 
the rich. vein of grammatical research which culminated in the work of 
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Panini, comes to abrupt end, and Patafijali’s interest lies mainly in showing 
how to interpret the Sdras of Panini so that they involve no contradiction 
or deficiency. His work is but a product of scholastic activity, with only 
distant kinship to that divine spark which is necessary for creative work. 
We might almost say that our grammatical achievements begin and end with 
Panini. This is of course only a partial truth, like most other truths. For 
Panini did not in any complete sense create Sanskrit grammar. Generations 
of labour must have preceded the composition of the oldest treatise that has 
come down to us. And we have, as a matter of fact, the Pratisékhyas, the 
Nighantu and the Nirukta of Yaska, not to speak of the stray grammatical 
speculations and allusions embedded in the Bra@hmayas, some of which must 
be earlier than Panini. But even these put together do not make up the 
whole of Sanskrit grammar. 

While we must deplore our lack of knowledge of the early history of 
Indian grammar, I do not know in what terms to describe the woeful neglect 
of the subject in mediaeval and modern times. The lack of interest in the 
subject has in recent years been so appalling that even so beautiful a work 
as the Mahabhdsya of Patafijali, which is surely one of the most magni- 
ficent specimens of the polished and vivid Sanskrit prose—I think, the best 
that we possess as far as classical Sanskrit goes—containing a deal of in- 
formation on subjects other than the technicalities of Paminean grammar, 
written in a lively style, combined with much real humour—even this pre- 
cious work of Indian antiquity, owing to its being Iabelled a grammatical 
treatise, has almost become an ornament of the bookshelf. Therefore, the 
disinterested labours of Mahamahopadhyaya Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar 

_in giving us an accurate Marathi rendering of this important work, which, 
I belive, is the first translation of the book in a living language, merits the 
highest praise, and the learned translator and expounder of the Mahabhdasya 
deserves the most grateful thanks of all Indologists. 

Our appalling lack of knowledge regarding the Middle Indian languages 
and dialects in contradistinction to the abundance of information for the 
still earlier period is no doubt to be traced to that unreasonable contempt 
which is often felt and sometimes even freely expressed—not merely in 
India, but throughout the world—by speakers of the high standard language 
for provincial standard and sub-standard types of speech. 

The information given by our Prakrit grammars is so meagre that what 
the names Ardhamigadhi, Paiśäcī and Apabhrarhéa mentioned by Prakrit 
grammarians exactly mean, exactly where, when and by whom these lang- 
uages or dialects were spoken, is now lasgely a matter for speculation. All 
that the Indian grammarians have to say about them amounts to a brief 
and unsatisfactory list of particulars in which these dialects differ from Sans- 
krit. The Asf@dhydyi of Panini describes with meticulous care every inflec- 
tion, derivation and composition and every syntactic usage of its author’s 
speech, with a precision which is phenomenal. No other language to this 


day, it has been said, has been so perfectly described. What a sad contrast 
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is presented, on the other hand, by our extant Prakrit grammars, such as 
those of Vararuci, Markandeya, Hemacandra and others, where whole dia- 
lects are disposed of in a few cryptic words, whose precise meaning even is 
not now easy to ascertain wichout drawing in the aid of, commentaries and 
sub-commentaries. 

The twilight of Prakrit grammar becomes compia ad impenetrable 
darkness when we reach the period of the tertiary dialects of India. Language 
study, in the sense of tanguage research,, ‘seems to have, for some reason 


_ hard to imagine, completely Icst interest. And no serious attempt was made 


in India to study -systernatically, from a grammatical standpoint, the early 
phases of our modern Indiar languages. We have drifted far away from 
the ambitious achievements af our ancestors and not even known that we 
have done so. 

The mist which overhangs the mystery of our itaua in ‘the tertiary 
period is now, after centuries of apathy and inertia, being fitfully lifted un- 
der the influence of the stimu ating contact with European savants to whom“ 
we must be grateful for giving a new direction to our studies. The first 
scientific grammar of Marathi to be written was by a French philologist, 
M. Jules Bloch, of the University of Paris, which is still a standard work 
on the subject. ‘Since the publication of:that work, however, a number of 
Indian scholars have come fcrward to shaulder the burden and carry for- 
ward linguistic research in India. Pre-eminent among these is undoubtedly 
my learned friend, Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, of the University of Calcutta, 
a scholar with an internatione] reputation, who is carrying aloft the banner 


-of Indian linguistics and in whom are centred our hopes for the renaissance of 


linguistic. studies in India. =xcellent work is being done in the North, 
‘silently but enthusiastically and effectively, by Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, a 
former ‘President of this Section of our Conference, whose penetrating re- 
searches have been shedding welcome light on the present condition and 
past history of,little known Northern dialects.. These are our stalwarts. But 
praiseworthy work is being done also by men’ who have come later in the 
field, by Dr. B. Saksena and by L. V. Ramaswamy ‘Aiyar, who have en- 
riched the literature on the sabject of Indian linguistics by their contribu- 
tions in the shapé of books and papers of considerable -merit. There are’ ` 
not wanting neophytes who have shown promise but ‘whó have yet to win 
their spurs. But this is not 2nough. In order to cope with the enormous 
mass of work to be done and to make up for leeway, many more men must 
take up’ linguistic study in India, which must be also carried on more vigo- 
rously and in yet wider fields, if ye are to reclaim some of the glory for 
which our forefathers are justly famed. 

India affords rich—nay, unique—opportunities for linguistic work of the 
highest order. India is in fact an extraordinarily rich mine of linguistic re- 
search waiting to be worked up. It is my: belief—but I am open to correc- 
tion—that the Indian languazes are the only system of languages in the 
world which has a contimuous, and more or less clearly documented history 
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extending over nearly 4000 years. This is certainly true within the Indo- 
Germanic family, and it is probably true in relation to any other family of 
languages. This continuity of documents belonging to the Indian speech. 
it is needless to point out, is a factor of capital importance, affording unique 
opportunities for the study of the life-history of a large number of relatec 
languages, but it is also of importance for the study of linguistic problems 
in general. And who is better equipped, by nature and by tradition, te 
undertake these studies than we ourselves ? 

We Indians of the present generation are however so conservative—anc 
I may even say, intellectually so inert and slothful—that it never even occurs 
to any one of us to study any language outside our special, hallowed system 
of languages : even the Englisti language, which ‘everyone nowadays almost 
compulsorily studies, belongs of course to our own system. I find it truly 
remarkable that in a civilized and highly cultured country like this out of 
the tens of thousands of young men passing annually through the different 
Indian Universities, there is a very inconsiderable fraction of students who 
take up for study anything but a language belonging to their special linguis- 
tic group. A Hindu, at least in Western India, though he is constantly 
brought into the closest contact with Muslims, would ordinarily no more 
think of studying seriously Arabic or Persian, than he would think of learn- 
ing the language, say, of the Hottentots or the Eskimos. There is a reciprocal 
lack of interest commonly exhibited by Muslims in India in the study of 
Sanskritic languages. This, I think, is not due wholly to any racial or cultural 
antagonism. It is just lack of interest. This is proved, it seems to me, by 
the fact that we Indians—at least the inhabitants of Western India—present 
the same attitude to the Zoroastrian literature and religion, which are akin 
to the ancient Indian in many respects, and which are free from racio-political 
conflict-associations and yet fail to interest those Indians who do not belong 
to that particular religious persuasion. There are a few noteworthy excep- 
tions, I know; but these exceptions only prove the rule. ; 

There is another curious little phenomenon which I do not know whether 
you gentlemen have observed. If, as a very great exception, some Hindu 
should perchance happen to study Persian or Arabic, or, vice versa, if a 
Muslim should study Sanskrit, he seems to lose caste, so to say, not explicitly 
but implicitly. His labour and his attainments are appreciated neither by 
his own people nor by the other people. He is hated by his kinsmen for 
his unorthodoxy and despised by the others for his supposed incompetence. 
This, I submit, is unreasoning intolerance, which is not in keeping with our 
best traditions. . 

If this is the case with our fellow-men, with whom we are daily rub- 
bing shoulders, is it strange that hardly any one in India bothers himself 
seriously about the languages of countries surrounding us like the Burman, 
Tibetan and Afghan languages or about the languages of the so-called back- 
ward peoples within the confines of India, like the Bhils, the Todas or the 
Badagas? Chinese is to us nearly the same as Greek. And even Japan, 
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- with Äer enormous commercial possibilities, which are being keerily EEE 


to their immense profit, Ey ou- merchant princes, has not Been able to stimu- 
' late our interest in her Ianguege. It is not necessary to tell you, ‘gentlemen, 


_ that almost all the big Westem Universities make adequate provision not, 
' only. for the teaching of te important foreign classical languages like Sanskrit, 


+, AAvestan, Old Chinese - (in addition to their own classics like Greek and Latin) 
but, also for imparting ar least elementary instruction in many of the living 
languages of Asia vand* Africa. 


Our. conservatism ard lack of interest in’ any ‘language but our own are 


in, “ny opinion an index: of low mentality, and a most deplorable feature: of 
` Indian’ conditions, which must be combatted with vigour. and ‘étadicated com- 
aleer. I submit that to understand even’ one’s own: danguage’ ‘coripletely and 
thoroughly, it is necessary to Rave a nodding acquaintance with’ some foreign 
languages. You can crem all Sanskrit grammars and Jéxicons and all the 
works written in Sanskrit in the bargain, but that alone is not going to help 
you to understand the internal mechanism of the Sanskrit language, which 
is only possible from a comparative study of many different ‘languages, 
and the more the better. Only by an intensive study. of many different 
_„ Janguages you can advare to the study of Language, which is after all the 
,goal of the modern lingvistictan. 
Linguistics should, however, nat be considered as synonymous with gram- 
ar, etymology or lexicography, and should not be confused with any of 
ee Grammar, etymology and lexicography are three of the departments 
‘of. linguistics and do not constitute the whole of the subject. They form, in 
fact, only a portion of the material and the tools with which the linguistician 
+, Operatés, ` Remember thet even the Taj Mahal would not have been possible, 
| had-not that hard and irtractable material, marble, of which the Taj is built, 
` been first quarried, cut, shaped correct to a fraction of a centimetre and 
then polished with infincte lebour, patience and: skill. Likewise linguistics, 
and as a matter of fact every science worth the name, has an aspect which 
is not very attractive, imvolv:ng as it does a deal of labour and drudgery,. 
but which’ is essential fcr its future developments. Starting from a minute 


study; of particular idioms, working out the genetic relations’ between indivi- . 


dual members ‘of: ʻa language-family and then between the different language- 
_ families of the world! tke human mind becomes fortified and braced up to’ 
investigate such a theme as the nature and the structure of language in the 
abstract or a theme lke the influence of language upon thought,—the 
latter a fascinating probiem cf psycho-philosophical order, which is the sub- 
ject of the C. K. Ogder’s brillian; book with the rather startling title The 
Meaning of Meaning (K2gan Paul, London, 1927). 

Here through the ‘Fought expressed by language, linguistics has contact 
with logic and philosophy. But it has points of contact with other branches 
of science as well, as wes recently pointed out by Prof. Dr. Otto Jespersen, 
of the University of Cepenkagen. Through phonetics it has contact with 
physics and physiology through the linguistic communities with sociology 
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and thence with anthropology and ethnology, further with history, and es- 
pecially cultural history ; and, finally, through the dissemination of languages, 
linguistics has contact with geography ; thus, for instance, in the study of 
.Place-names and in the great linguistic atlases, which have been published or 
are under preparation in many countries. aa : 

No doubt the linguistician learns from all these sciences ; but it would 
be hazardous to maintain that linguistics is not capable of throwing light 
on the present or future problems in any of these disciplines. It will be 
found in fact that there is really a fruitful and stimulating interaction bet- 
ween all “these diverse branches of human knowledge. 

There have been striking developments in the domain of linguistics during 
the last half a-century: most noticeably perliaps in the waning interest 
evinced by present-day. linguisticians just in those subjects which were most 
popular in the days of Brugmann and Joh. Schmidt: etymologies, sound 
laws of the Indo-European, reconstruction of hypothetical forms belonging 
to the primitive Indo-European speech, and so on. Such “starred” forms 
played an immensely greater rôle, in the linguistics of about fifty years ago. 
Philologists of those days took much naive pleasure in constructing little 
conversational sentences made up entirely of “starred” forms, sentences such 
as might have been spoken by the primitive Indo-Europeans in the “ Urhei- 
mat,” somewhere in Asia or Europe. It was an excellent pastime, like the 
nursery games played by boys and girls all over the world with wax dolls 
and tin soldiers. The linguisticians have now outgrown that stage. They 
have realized the futility of those jejune exercises and abandoned them for 
more serious and fruitful pursuits. They have become, in other words, 
more realistic. Linguistics has become more of a living science than it ever 
was before. ’ A 

Indo-Germanic Philology: has been for most linguisticians the starting 
point of their studies and a deal of time and energy has been expended on 
the development of this special branch of linguistics. As I said above, the 
leaders of philological researches some fifty years ago were very confident 
regarding their reconstructions of the Indo-European, parent speech. Specu- 
lations on its aspect have of late been profoundly modified by the fortuitous 
discovery of Tokharian and Hittite, two long-forgotten languages of Asia. 
The study of these languages has upset much of what was regarded as self- 
evident or axiomatic by older linguisticians and has necessitated the recast- 
ing or at least restating of many an old hypothesis. The question of possible 
old kinship between the Indo-Germanic and the Finno-Ugrian groups—a kin- 
ship that was postulated in former times by more than one linguistician— 
was again mooted at the Rome Session of the International Congress of Lingu- 
ists. The most characteristic feature of the linguistic studies of the present 
period is the broadening of the basis of study. The period is therefore fertile 
in bold, comprehensive theories, whose validity remains to be tested. It is 
unquestionable, however, that the study of the general theory of language 
has much profited through a closer study of such groups of languages aş 
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those of Africa, of the Far East and of the American Indians, languages 
which were formerly almost completely neglected. 


As an onlooker—for’ in this great field I have been no more—I have reach- 
ed the conviction that’ Feet years have seen linguistic research in. Europe 
enter on yet another new phase, one in which practical observations and 
experimental’ studies: are Zoing deeper than ever before info the nature of 


-linguistic phenomena and Yielding results of unforeseen promise. _ 


On the other hand, when I look round in India I am overpowered with 
the feeling that linguistic: studies, haye not been in as healthy a,condition 
as they’ might have been. We linguists in India, I must regretfully observe, 
are far behind even our cwn brethren working in other fields of knowledge, 
like Mathematics, Physics or Botany, in which India has produced men who 
have by their researches made a substantial contribution to world knowledge 


that must after all be the final goal of all scholars—and acquired thereby 


international celebrity, I mean, men like Ramanujan, Raman, Sohoni, to 
mention only a few top-nemes. : 

I do not wish to make invidious comparisons, and I am certainly not a 
victim of what psycholog-sts call the inferiority complex. I only wish to 


‘ impress upon you, gentlem=n, on the one hand, the great advances made in 


the linguistic, science in ozher countries, and on the other hand the neces- 
sity of strenuous exertion and devotel application on our pt to make up 
for lost time and lost opportunities. 

. The linguistic students of India, I confess, have been so i lacking equip- 
ment, training, opportunity ‘and enco-ragement—in short, lacking everything 
that makes research possitle. There is however no need to despair. There 


„are indeed very hopeful signs which augur well for the resurrection of linguis- 


tic studies in India and which are even full of promise for the future. I 
have already referred to the Linguistte School of Calcutta presided over by 
Dr. Chatterji, which has again put India on the linguistic map of the world. 

It will be, I imagine, a welcome piece cf news to most of you, gentle- 
men, that the Government of Bombay have recently opened a department of 
linguistic research as one of the regutar and permanent departments of the 


‘revived Deccan College of Poona, which has been operating since August > 
-1939. The Deccan Colleze, Post-Graduate and Research Institute scheme 


envisages the employment >f a full-time Professor of Indo-European Philo- 
logy and of Readers in D-ayidian arr] Semitic Philology. The Committee 
appointed by the Government of Bombay for the reorganization of the Dec- 
can College is understood to have reccmmenced to the Government that the 
Professor and the Readers of this Derartment of the Institute should be en- 
trusted with purely linguistic work comprising such essential preliminaries 
as the phonetic recording and study of the major Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
dialects of India, preparation. of grammars, glossaries and anthologies of 
these dialects and even the preparation of dialect atlases. It is understood 
that the Government have further decided to equip the department not.only 
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with an up-to-date library ọf linguistic literature but also with a full-fledgec 
laboratory of experimental phonetics. 


The department has already been partly organized and is now working 
under the direction of Dr. S. M. Katre, who has been appointed Head of the 
department. The results of the labours of Dr. Katre and his pupils during 
the first term have been published in the first volume of the Bulletin of the 
Deccan College Research Institute, which has already been published. Dr. 
Katre, who is trained, in the best of schools, is an indefatigable worker anc 
has an enthusiasm for his subject which 1s quite contagious. There is every 
hope that he will be able to communicate some of his own enthusiasm to 
his pupils. Dr. Katre’s work impresses an ‘impartial observer like myself, 
who stands a little outside the narrow group of specialists in the subject. 
by his fundamental grasp of the subject, illuminated by a wide vision ana 
marked by a precision which is the sine quae non of all scientific work and 
which inspires confidence. Let us hope that this department of the Deccan 
College Research Institute under the direction of Dr. Katre will build up an 
independent school of linguistics in the near future in the West of India 
and thus make this laudable experiment of the Government of Bombay a 
signal success, helping in its own way to regenerate linguistic studies in India, 
which have been in a moribund condition during so many centuries. 


I must not omit to mention here the work of the Linguistic Society of 
India, with its organ Indian Linguistics. After a somewhat chequered early 
career, hampered chiefly by financial difficulties, both the Society and its 
organ have gathered new strength under the fostering care of the Calcutta 
University. The issues of the Journal which have been just published from 
its new home net only eclipse the old ones, but challenge comparison with 
similar journals published elsewhere. They are a feather in the cap of the 
energetic President of the Society and his able adjutants who may justly 
feel proud of their work.” If it continues in this fashion, it will surely be a 
herald of a new era in the history of Indian linguistics. j 


While I am on the topic of the Linguistic Society of India I should 
like to mention another little thing, the consummation of which I should 
very much like to see The Society has so far been holding its meeting: 
under the wings of this Conference. That is a very happy combination indeed 
and is quite in the fitness of things. There is no reason, however, why the 
Linguistic Society could not hold annual meetings, as most Societies of tha: 
type do elsewhere. The formal foundation of a school of linguistic studies 
in Poona is in my opinion a fitting occqsion for inaugurating the practice 
of holding annual meetings, to be held for the present alternately at Poona 
and Calcutta, in addition of course to its meetings held in conjunction with 
the Oriental Conference. I consider that, at least in the early stages, ir 
the interests of more active co-operation and co-ordination, closer contac 
between the handful of workers in this field might be more helpful. I make 
the suggestion for what it is worth. It is up to the Linguistic Society anc 
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> “the Deccan College authorities to consider the feasibility ake the ite if 
it should appeal, to “them. ; , 


. As there appear. to exist clear signs of a gradual awakening among the ” 
ienetiade students in India, it would not be inopportune to make some o» | 
servations on the lines and methods of work. , 


Before I do that, however, I must draw your attention to an a alarming 
feature of the trend of linguistic”studies-in India, namely, the growing indif-.“ 
ference of our Colleges and’ Universities ‘to grammatical studies. All Univer- 
sity examiners will, I am sure, vouchsafe” for the fact! that the - ‘candidates * 
year by year betray an ever increasing lack of, knowledge of ‘the: elements ‘of 
grammar. This prevalent indifference to grammatical studies: has ‘induced 
some of the Indian Universities to réduce the.requisite proficiency. to a bare 
minimum. So much so that in certain: of-our Universities, I fear, it may 
‘be actually possible to pass the highest examinations in our classical languages 
such as Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, without the student ever suspecting 
the existence of.‘a science like the Comparative Grammar of Indo-European 
or Semitic languages. 


But the educationists who frame and control the course of University 
studies ‘in India oüght tò remember that even though grammar, as ordinarily _ 
‘taught i in our “schools and colleges, is a bugbear to most students, a student ` 
-of language can no more do without a thorough knowledge of grammar than 
a physician can nowadays do withcut a knowledge of ariatomy, or a physicist 
without a knowledge of matheniatics. Moréover, the study of grammar need 
not be dry at all. It is made dry by our imperfect methods of teaching and 
perhaps to some extent by a lack of good teachers also. M. Meillet in his 
Aperçu de la langue greque and later in his Esquisse d'une histoire de la langue 
latine has shown what interest for the general reader, and scientific profit 
for the student, may be tad when a master of the linguistic science displays 
the main lines of development of a single language-group and the chief in- 
fluences in its history. 


4 


To bring us Indians abreast of ‘modern linguistic research, we have to 
put in, as I have already remarked, a deal of hard and serious work. Now, 
as regards methods, it may. be observed that’ the methods of grammatical 
analysis have in recent yedrs eltered to a great extent, due chiefly to extended 
study of divergent groups of. languages, and we must familiarize ourselves 
with the most modern aspects of the subject. 


. For the ‘older phases’ ‘of our language, we lack critical editions of texts. 
Prakerit and ‘Old- Prakrit texts have to a large extent been critically edited, 
but there is still a scarcity af good editions of Apabhraringa works. The. 
scarcity of such -reliable editions is still keener for the next great linguistic 5 
epoch, the early phases of modern Indian languages. For the use of begin- 
“ners Chresthomathis of these languages have to be prepared, like the readers 
of. Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Old English, Middle English and so on,” made Dy a 
-European scholars. : 


tox 
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Phonetic studies have to be developed more intensely,—partly by the use 
of laboratory methods for the analysis and recording of sounds. Our know- 
ledge of the subject is so defective that even the ancient authors of the Prati- 
śākhyas of hoary antiquity, with their acute powers of observation and the 
general grasp of their ‘subject would put to shame our modern professors of 
Sanskrit in India. 

Next, dialects must .be studied more widely and intensively. We are 
sorely in need of comparative glossaries of, Indian dialects. They must be 
compiled at least for principal dialects of the more important languages of 
India and Ceylon. 

In the modern study of the dialects, the subject of dialect geography is 
assuming increasing importance. ‘ The comparative method developed in the 
last century by European philologists, with its assumption of uniform parent 
languages and definitive cleavage, always leaves a residue of forms that can- 
not be explained on this arbitrary assumption. The conflicting large-scale 
isoglosses in the Indo-European area, for instance, show us that the branches 
of the Indo-European family did not arise by the sudden break-up of an 
absolutely uniform parent community. Either the parent community was 
dialectically differentiated before the break-up, or else after this period various 
groups of daughter communities remained in communication : which is tanta- 
mount to saying that areas which already differ to some extent may make 
cleavages in common. The result of successive changes is a net-work of iso- 
glosses over the entire field. Accordingly the study of local differentiation in 
a linguistic field, which is in fact dialect geography, supplements the use of 
the old comparative methods and is a necessary complement to them. Except 
for a complete and organized description of every single dialect, which would 
naturally be a very complicated and cumbersome piece of work, the map of 
distribution is the clearest and the most compact form of statement conceiv- 
able. The dialect atlas made on these lines allows us to compare the distri- 
bution of different features by comparing the different maps, Such dialect 
atlases have been made by linguisticians for Germany, France, Italy, Denmark 
and some other countries. It is highly desirable that similar dialect atlases be 
prepared for India ; for that is now regarded as the most effective and com- 
prehensive way of advancing language study. I might here mention that if 
these things are to be done, that is if the dialects are to be studied and dialect 
atlases are to be prepared, the work had better be started forthwith. For 
dialects, in spite of their apparent rigidity and fixity are some of the most 
unstable things in the world. They are especially bound to change most 
rapidly in India in the immediate future as a direct and inevitable conse- 
quence of the comparatively rapid spread of education and of the increasing 
ease of inter-communication between the metropolis and the provincial cen- 
tres. Thus the evidence which is easily available still, may not be available 
at all ten years hence or perhaps even five years hence. 


A beginning of dialect study has already been made in Grierson’s Linguis- 


tic Survey of Indie. But that work was planned and carried out according to 
5 
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the time-honoured routine.of departments of the Government of India. While 
that style may be the best poss:ble for administrative purposes—I am no judge 
of the matter—it will hardly work, I fear, in the sphere of linguistic research. 
It isa regrettable fact thet you cannot, collect linguistic data—of any serious 
value—for the whole of India, sitting in a comfortable arm-chair in London 

or even in Delhi or Simla. Whaz is needed is direct and personal field-work. By 
the time the material collected by the Government agents has passed through 
the graded sieves of the offices of the patel‘and mamlatdar of the village, 
the Collector of the district and the Commissioner of the province, it becomes 
a concoction of very douktful quality and flavour. 


Apart from sundry mishaps, there is oné radical defect in that method 
‘which it will be well to bear in mind’. It is well known that the observer who 
sets out to study a different language or a Incal dialect often gets data from 
his informants, only to find them using entirely different forms when they 
speak among themselves. They consider these latter forms as inferior and are 
in fact ashamed to give tiem to an observer. “An observer may thus easily 
record a language entirely unrelated to the one he is looking for. Thus a great 
deal of ‘tact and circumspection is required in collecting linguistic data of this 

This has been, I fear, more or less of the nature of a digression. My 
chief object was to bring home to the rising generation of Indian linguists 
that this woeful neglect o: a subject, which we have every reason to call our 
own must not be continued. The rot which has worked as a canker in Indian 
society, inhibiting our energies and-sapping our strength, must stop here. 


This is a matter in which I personally feel very strongly, I must say. I 
do not mind if we studr mazhematics and science, psychology and social 
science, economics and medicine, and even our own history from text-books 
written by foreigners. Bat we owe it, gentlemen, to ourselves and to our 
country that we study at -east our own mother tongues with zeal, with affec- 
tion and with devotion, and render a scientific account of them, in all their 
aspects, in the full light -vhich modern science and ingenuity can throw on 
their history, producing work which will be a model and guide to. the world. 
If we have any ambition -eft in us to hold up our heads in civilized society, 
we must not besmirch the fair name of Panini and: other illustrious linguisti- 
cians whom our country has produced, by leaving even this field of study and 
research to foreigners, whc ‘never can, no matter what they do, understand all 
the finesses of our langage as we could do, if we only tried conscientiously 
and with singleness of purpose. Just consider for one moment. Do you think 
the French people or the Germans would be content with a grammar of their 


languages, written for ther use, by a Japanese or an Indian. Such a work - 


would never be anything more zhan a laughing stock. Whereas we have been 
all these years studying w-th complaisance and nonchalance grammars of our 
Indian languages compiled by foreigners, which are prescribed by our Univer- 
sities.—naturally, for want of better indigenous books on the subject. India 
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š becomes again only a market for raw maferial. It is up to you, sopce 
to make good this defect, and work up the material yourself. 


Let me not be misunderstood. I am not màking cheap Swadeshi pro- 
paganda. I am not what is called “anti-foreign ”. Far from it. I admire 
the European savants. I acknowledge and appreciate fully the splendid work 
done by European savants in this field of research in a purely disinterested 
spirit, work done in an exemplary manner for the advancement of knowledge. 
I appreciate their work and I thank them for it, cordially. But we could do 
the same'and even better perhaps, if we only prepared ourselves for it properly 
and set to work with determination. Why not? We have done it in the past. 
Why not now? That work done in the past by our ancestors will, however, 
not suffice for us for all eternity. We must imbibe and assimilate what has 
already been done and then from that point make further progress along new 
lines. In these democratic days it is customary to ask what you yourself are 
and what you yourself have done or can do and not what your ancestors were 

“and what they had done. The German poet Goethe has expressed that idea 
admirably as follows: “ Was Du von deinen’ Vätern ererbt hast muss Du 
erwerben um es zu besitzen”. You must acquire for yourself whatever you 
have inherited from your forbears : then alone can it be said to be yours! 
Work alone can give us the right to claim as our own our ancestral heritage. 


The Scriptures tell us that every man is born burdened with three debts, 
which he must endeavour to discharge during his life-time, to the best of his 
ability : the debt to the gods, to the ancéstors and to the rsis. We are paying 
our debt to our ancestral gods. We are a.very religious nation and we do 
maintain our gods, I think, with due reverence and grandeur. Witness, for 
instance, the magnificence of the Tirupati Devasthanam, whose unbounded 
courtesy and lavish hospitality have made it possible for us to meet and confer 
in this holy place.in great comfort, nay, in luxury. We have also been regu- 
larly paying our debt to our ancestors, We are a prolific nation, as the next 
census returns will undoubtedly prove. It is the debt to the psig} which is diffi- 
cult to discharge and which usually remains unpaid. Let us, however, follow 
the mandate of our scriptures and let us not forget our debt to the ysis, even 
if it has been neglected in the past. Let us not forget our debt to the Maharsi 
Panini, who has made the name of our country resound in the halls of the 
academies of the world. Let us endeavour by éur assiduous and fruitful study 
to keep bright thd fair name of*that illustrious Muni of perae fame, 


Panini ! 
\. 
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ETHIC DISCOURSES OF BHISMA * 
By ` on 
"2 Dewan Bahadur KRISHNALAL MOHANLAL JHAVERI, M.A., LLB. 


YEAR before last I had an occasion to go through the Sdntiparvan. Being 
one of the Vice-Presiderts of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, I was invited ta preside over a meeting before which the eminent 
American Orientalist, Professor EDGERTON, delivered a public lecture on this 
Parvan. While reading #, I was struck.with certain aspects of the Parvan 
and hence have thought of saying a.few words about them. The Maha- 
bhéreta is not only a hercic poem, it also deals with various phases of human + 
life and human nature, Eesides mere heroism on the battle-field. We come 
across in this great work the teachings of many exponents of the philosophy f 
of life and action ; but, amongst them Bhisma takes the premier place, and ` 
the Parvan where he is at best is the Sdntiparven. It is the crown, the gem >v 
of the whole performance. Bhisma has uttered certain truths‘ there, ‘which eo 
are eternally effective. The advice he gives and the methods he advocates >` a 
are found to be useful whatever the age or the yuge. He “deals with the 
perpetual recurrent situations of life which are as real and as true to-day as 
they were ten thousand y2ars ago end (what is more, advises us to adopt a 
spiritual mood towards them.)”* The Sõntiparvan as we find it to-day is 

full of repetitions, contradictions, inconsistencies and absurdities ; that is the 
bane of all editions of the Mahdabhérata, excepting the parts published by 

the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. But still,—-what remains after 
weeding them all out, on using only one’s common-sense for that purpose— 

is so full of practical, worldly wisdom : wisdom acquired by Bhisma during 

his long span of life of 190 years—because that is stated to be his age when 

he was lying én his bed pf arrows, waiting for the hour of his death—that 

the wisdom of Seneca or Socrates is far exceeded. 

The circumstances under which an appeal was made to him by Yudhis- 
thira for light and guidarce are familiar to all Hindus. The great fight was 
over; the Pandavas had entered Hastinfpura and Yudhisthira was duly 
installed on the throne, much against his will, as „he wanted to go to the 
forest to make amends for the great sin committed by him in killing his kins- 
men. It was then that Krsna intervened and asked Yudhisthira to take full 

-benefit of the great experience and knowledge of the Patriarch, before he 
left the world and to lean from him all that ought to be learnt by a king 
about (1) religion, (2) morals, (3), statesmanship, (4) diplomacy, (5) poli- 





* Part of the Presidental Address delivered (6th July, 1940) on the occasion . 
of the publication of the Udyogaparvan of the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute’s critical 
edition of the Maha&bharate——En. 

1. Sir S. RADHAKRISHNAN in Foreword to the Makabharata as @ history and 
as a drama by Rai Pramathanath Mullick BAHADUR, 
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tics, and (6) domestic life, as he was the foremost of all persons then alive, 
conversant with morality and duty. Yudhisthira accepted Krsna’s advice and 
sat at Bhisma’s feet day after day till all his questions were answered. 


Evidently Yudhisthira attached very great importance to kingly duties 
and asked his grand sire to discourse on them first. He said, “the science of 
kingly duties is the refuge of the whole world of life, O thou, of Kuru’s race ; 
morality, profit and pleasure are dependent on kingly duties. It is also clear 
that the practices that lead to emancipation are equally dependent on them. 
As the reins are in respect of the steed or the iron hook in respect of the 
elephant, even so the science of kingly duties constitute the reins for checking 
the world.”2 In his opinion, it was the master-key which would open the 
locks on the doors of all branches of knowledge and hence he supplicated 
Bhisma to enlighten him on the problem. It is not possible to condense within 
the limits of an address the advice given by him, but a reply or two may 
be quoted which tersely but effectively sum up the situation. He says, “ just 
as a woman who is going to become a mother, disregards objects most dear 
to her for preserving the child in the womb, even so kings should behave 
themselves forthe good of their subjects.”* A sound and statesmanlike 
-piece of advice which holds good for all times! Part of the kingly duties is 
to fight enemies, be they the enemies of Dharma or of the States. The dis- 
course on the methods of warfare against them sets out such sound principles 
and of such abiding truth that human nature being what it was in those times 
and what it is in these, that is identical, unchanged, they hold good to-day ; 
nay, are even followed by the combatants in the present European ‘War, side 
by side with the advice for the constitution of the Parliament of Advisers, an 
Inner Cabinet and the qualifications of their members; he does not forget 
to mention such minor details as that the king should take care to discharge 
his municipal duties by inspection of old and dilapidated houses.* 


2. Adhyzya 46, Slokas 3-5 as translated by PRATAP CHANDRA Ray, The Maha- 
bha@rata, Santiparvan. 


aay Sass TT: TPT N 3 N 

frant & area g AT | 

Terra Hers: TEASA UMIRA: Ux N 

an R ASA REANGA Tar | 

alga Steel TAI THT ATU UI 
3. an fe afte teat et Pei aaa | 

mi RIRAN TAT USAT UN Adhyāya 46, Slo. 45. 
4, aa saat ad aha R | 

Tat mtag mi AT FT TT N 

arr ae ES SITAR: | 

FAM Tt a Vea gA N 
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He then instructs him as to how to fight with the enemies. Bhisma is 
a great advocate of fighting a fair and righteous battle; one should not hit ' 
one’s foe below the belt nor should a male fight with a female; “if the 
enemy comes clad in mail, his opponent should put on mail.... A car-war-, 
rior should proceed agañst a car-warrior. One should not proceed against 
a car-warrior on horse-back. When an antagonist has fallen in distress, he 
should not be struck. Foisoned and barbed arrows are the weapons of the 
wicked and should not be used.” 5 There are a number of such sivas meant 
for a righteous foe and z righteous fight. But ‘if the enemy fights aided by 
deceit, he should be met: with the aid of Geceit.’ The institution of having 
spies in the enemy’s cémp and country is as old as the Mahābhārata. + 
Hitler’s fifth column tactics are not an innovation, nor his other ways of 
fighting. How to take the enemy by surprise and employ all means unknown 
to him, is part of war echics, on the principle that all is fair in war. But 
humane conduct towards the foe is always emphasised by him. A weak or 
wounded man should not be slain or one that is sonless, (—a direction pecu- 
liar to the Aryan Hindu) or one whose weapon has.been broken...... A: : 
wounded opponent should either be sent ta his own home or if brought to 
the victor’s quarters shculd have his wounds attended to by skilful ‘sur- 
geons.”@ The six principal duties of a sovereign, so far as waging of war is 
concerned, are thus set cut. (i) To make peace with a foe if he is found 
stronger (sandhi), (ii) var should be waged with one of equal strength 
(vigraha), (iii) territory belonging to one, who is weaker, should be invaded 





gat doen AA wet ae sorte L 
amnia TATATAT IAT N 
Sanat a folate sa dear 
fuitaer a queer seit: areata: = Adhyaya 48, Slo. 4-7. 
5. Adhyayw 95, Slokas 8-11. = 
a qaaa Asset a AST | 
@ Baa ENAT, l 
a Afza gas fren ANAA 
ay Iai PENI Rana N 
aAa tat magka TT | 
ayaa a agii a tart fara a Ut 
Agta a sof SeaaTaaTay, | cle s 
qrsa Aaa a pada rataa: N , 
6. Adhyāya 95, Slo. 1218 :— ; 
Aa areaaat aT: FATA | 
waa Aras BA asa 
aker: SAAT seit at ae Aa | 
Aag q Ana UA gÅ: Tatts: N- 
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(yne), (iv) skilful withdrawal in face of danger as was done by the British 
Forces from Dunkirk in the present war or from Galipaolli in the last Great 
War (sana), (v) to seek protection and safety in one’s own fort, where one 
is weak and is invaded by superior forces (samSraya), (vi) to sow dissen- 
sions among the chief officers of the enemy (dvaidhibhava).7 Brhaspati’s and 
Sukra’s Nitisastra and Kautilya’s Arthasdstra follow the same lines but they 
are all based on the principles enunciated by Bhisma.® 


Apart from the war, the duties of a king in peace-time are so minutely 
set out as to form an extensive treatise in itself. “ Protection of the subject, 
O Yudhisthira, is the very cheese of kingly duties.’ Thus does Bhisma in- 
augurate the series of his discourses. To enable a king to do so, he has to be 
in touch with the life lived by his subjects. One of the modes of doing so 
is the employment of spies, who should be men looking like idiots or like 
those that are blind and deaf. They should be full of wisdom and able to 
endure hunger and thirst. Spies should be set on councillors, friends and 
even the king’s sons.® He is enjoined to take care of the following things. 
If he has to reign as a king in the true sense of the word he has to take care 
of (i) his own self, (ii) his councillors, (iii) his treasury, (iv) his machin- 
ery for awarding punishment, (v) his friends, (vi) his provinces, and (vit) 
his capital. The large portion of his discourse has been assigned to the 
science of chastisement—Dendeniti—and distinctions drawn between punish- 
ment meted out to the four castes of the society prevalent then. The Bréh- 
min as the one who lays down the law contrives to escape with punishment 
next to nothing, almost nil, for even heinous offences. It is an instance of 
that phase of human nature which is always partial to self. This part of 
the discourse draws for us a picture of the social life of the people then and 
we find that drinking-shops, public women, pimps, actors, gamblers and 
keepers of gaming houses existed even then. They were considered sources 
of social disorder and means were suggested by him to check the distress 
created by them. A king cannot rule without ministers or councillors ; he 
has need of friends also. But even in their case extreme caution should be 


7. Adbyäya 57, Slo. 16 :— 
mean aq frat a Baire cart 
AAR geen a gen aAA N 

8. Adhydya 59. 

9. qria da: gaera RHA | 
ga: AARIA N 
amy q aig Wag AAAS a1 
gA a aa atresia: U 
gt aR Ja a ATAFTTAG | 
an a Agel Aman & Fu 
(from the Kumbhakonam Edit., AdhyZya 68, Slo. 8-10), 
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made his watchword by the Ling, and therefore he is asked not to. ‘trust them: a 
implicitly. Everyone should >e trusted as weli as mistrusted. Characteristics `.” 
and qualifications of a minister are given in detail but even the most loyal ` 
of them is not.absolved from his liability to be mistrusted. A minister should 
be well born, incapable of being gained over by bribes or by other means, 
one who would live with the king, advise his master, one who possesses wis- :, 
dom and goodness and knows the duties of a king can. provide for future _ 
events and contingencies, never grieves for what is past and knows virtues of 
time, A king should engage servants, who would: share his griefs and joys,“ 
try to be agreeable to him, devote éttention to the accomplishment of-his ob- i 
jects and are faithful and loyal to Kim. A kirg’s income and revenue should . 
be managed ‘and supervised by contented and trustworthy men who ‘know 


.. how to increase-the finances. A king should look after his treasury: with 


great care and try to add to it—his barns should be always full of corn and 
his effort should always be to. increase the quantity of it. A great and a true 


“King i is never heedless nor urrighteous. rete ee aS 


‘We all know «about the noble conduct of Sivaji, lien the daughter of 
his Mohamedan opponent fell into the hands of his soldiers and was brought 


-to him as a prize of war. He did not keep her in his harem.... he consulted 


her wishes and accordingly sent he: back to her father. The germ of that 
kingly and generous behaviour is to be found in the advice tendered by 
Bhisma to, the effect that if a king succeeds in bringing a maiden from the 
house of the vanquished foe, ne should keep her for a year in his palace and 
ask her whether she would wed him or any one else. If she does not agree 
she should be at once sent kack. To Yudhisthira’s question, viz., how can 
a slayer of men, ie, a king, wha wages war, gain the regions of bliss? 
Bhisma answers that by chastising the wicked, by performing the sacrifices, 
by giving away gifts, kings become pure and virtuous.2° The reclaimer of 
a field for the purpose of recleiming it takes up both paddy blades and weeds, 
but the king instead of destroying the paddy blades makes them grow more 
vigorously. The section that is taken up with advice on leading the troops 
states everything that is necessary for selection of military roads, camp sites, 
and as to who should form the ven and who the rear,....how the troops 
should be arranged, when a sortie is to be made. When a small army has 
to fight a large force he says that ar. array called sa&cimukha—needle-mouthed 
—-(soldiers should be so drawn up zs to form a wedge-like appearance with a 
narrow head) should be formed forthwith and in order to keep up the morale 
and spirits of the soldiers. .....leaders should cry ‘ There, ‘There the enemy 
is broken. No fear, fresh friends heve arrived?3* “Modern army use all these 
devices. . 
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Hitler’s grievances against the Treaty of Versailles is that the victors 
sought completely to break the back of the vanquished that the latter could 
not rise again. According to him it was the:act of the barbarians. What is 
Bhisma’s advice in such a case? How should a victor, according to him, 
behave towards his broken foa? He cites in support of his own advice the 
words of the wise and says that a king should only break the strength cf 
his enemies—he should never, when the oportunity comes, ‘persecute h:s 
enemy. The reaSon being that a foe may become a friend, sooner or later. 
A king should never do-such an injury to his foe as would rankle in his 
heart22 i bt : ` 

After summarising the duties of a king, including the ethics of war and 
principles of statesmanship, governance and successful administration of his 
kingdom, in its various departments, Bhisma discourses on the state of 
society, as existing in his time and which of course was the reflection of a 
state arrived at as a result of the mode of life followed from: the days prior 
to his. The four varnas (castes) and their spheres of work and duties and 
of which the Brahmin more puissant and powerful than the reigning king, 
immune from every penalty and punishment, but at the same time expected 
to lead an austere life of self-control, paragon of virtue and premier preceptor, 
learned and exemplary in behaviour, in justification of the high position 
assigned to him, formed the top and the Sidra the bottom. Much, of that 
discourse seems strange and artificial to us at present. This is followed by a 
discussion on the four Asramas or modes of life—the Brahmacarya, the 
Garhasthya, the Vanaprestha and the Sannyasta, all of which dre held in 
great respect and looked upon as ideals but have never been observed in 
practice for hundreds of years. In fact, it is the opinion of scholars that even 
then India was ripe for changes and the Pandavas were very closely identi- 
fied with the great work of reclamation in India. The India of that age was 
Tipe for changes in administration and in regard to social, civil, political and 
religious matters and the progress of this great story, with, its wonderful 
characters, Yudhisthira, true ideal king and man, and Draupadi, typifyirg 
in her Sva@yemvara the high place which women had in India, unfolds the 
preparation towards the change in the social structure which came later,14 

Kysna was really striving at the moral and political regeneration of 
India, teaching the science of morality. Discourses on truth, sin, ignorance, 
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self-restraint, penance, wrath, lust, friendship, malevolence, wickedness, self- 
control, sinfulness and rightecusness nearly fill up the time left to him on 
this earth. 

The goal of human life is the attainment of tranquillity (Sati) which 
will ultimately lead to emancipation. This cranquillity can be attained only 
by self-knowledge (dime-jfiénz), a kind of wisdom which can be acquired 
by simplicity, by heedfulness, by cleansing the soul, by mastering the pas- 
sions and.by waiting upon aged seniors. A person thus succeeds in attaining |, 
emancipation. Prahlada in whose mouth taese words are put had trained 
himself to, be incapable cf indulging in grief. ...he was without attachment, 
without pride, without desire and hope, freed from all bonds and dissociated 
from everything. He did not see anyone as his foe. Thus was he passing 
his time in great happiness and every man with wisdom was, in Bhigsma’s 
time, driving towards the goal. 

The Séntipervan, a symbol of learning, culture and intellectual achieve- 
ment of the ancient Hindus, covers the whole field of human life and records 
discourses which contain standards of life, of high-value, the motive all along 
being spiritual. l 

European and American savants have tried to extract from the Maha- 
bhärata and specially from this parven, tke meaning of the teachings of 
.Bhisma. They however cannoz follow. the association of ideas and the signi- 
ficance of certain words and phrases of life depicted therein as we can do, 
the reason, being obvious, viz., that our ancestors have lived that life and we 
too are doing so. > Hence, the more the attempts to unravel the tangled threads 
of this great book;“the more they are welcome Our instinct will lead us right. 
The work of the Bhandarkar Oriental Reseerch Institute is a proof of this 
observation and an instance in point. 

In spite, however, of their alien culture and unfamiliarity with the asso- 
ciation of our ideas, some of those European savants have been able to con- 
vey the spirit Of the original to their own language through translation. Sir 
Edwin Amold’s Light of Asia and the Song Celestial naturally come to one’s 
mind in support of this statement. To one such passage in the Santiparvan 
is Sir Edwin Amold indebted jor his famous lines with which I would con- 
clude this address, 
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R i “Like drift-woođ spazs which meet and pass _, 


Upon the boundless ocean plain 

So on the sea of lifa, alas! 

Man nears man, meets and quits again.” 15 
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NAGARJUNA’S CONCEPTION OF THE SUNYA* 


“A By 
+ "Dr. P. T. RAJU, M.A., P.H.D., SAStRI 


Nägärjuna accepts from the Hinayanists the analysis of the skandhas, 
dhatus, dyatanas, Gryasatyas etc., but says that they have> only empirical 
validity. For him everything is Sanya, which is the same as the Tathatā, 
Tathagata or the Dharmakāya. But SOGEN contends that this interpretation 
is wrong. For Nagarjuna himself says : “It should not be said that the 
Tathigata is Sdémya, or that he is aśünya, or that he is both, or that he is 
neither. A name is given him only in order to give an idea of him.” But 
this passage can be differently interpreted. It may mean nothing more than 
that the Tathfgata is beyond’ all description, which meaning is equally ap- 
plicable to the Sanya, which again is identical with niwāņa. This too is 
beyond all concepts. Further, Nagarjuna says that the svabhdava or nature of 
the TathZgata is the same as that of the world.’ And while describing nirvdna 
too he says that the world is not different from mirvdnea and nirvana is not dif- . 
ferent from the world.+ If the world is identical with the Tathgata and with 
nirvana, which is the same as the Sdnya, it follows that.the Tathāgata is the 
same as the Sanya. & 


The word Sénya has been variously interpreted ve translated! Though 
at first it was thought that Nagarjuna was a nihilist on the grouhd that the 
word Sénya in its ordinary connotation means ‘ nothing,’ it is by now accepted 
by many that the Sunya which Nagarjuna is preaching is not ‘ nothing’ or pure 
negation but the same as the Absolute in European thought. STCHERBATSKY 
translates Siinyataé by the word ‘relativity.’ But relativity is imperfection, and 
it would follow that Sunyatd ceases in nirvēņa as every imperfection ceases in 
it. If Sdanyatd does not cease in nirvdya then relativity does not express 
the full meaning of Sényatd, for nirvana is the Sinya. Relativity may be 
the reason for holding that everything. is Sunya, because that everything is 
relative means that it does not possess its svebhava or .individuality and is 
therefore no particular thing. But if the Sdmya is identical with mirvdna, 
we should not say that xzrvéye is identical with relativity. Relativity 
belongs to the phenomenal world. The mistake of our intellect is that in spite 
of this relativity it sees individuality, svabhiva or ean in the phe- 
nomena. we 

- * Extract from the authot’s Idealistic Thought of India ‘(to be published). 

1. Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p. 204: 

2. MdadhyamikakGrikas, p. 444. 

3. Ibid., p. 449. s 4, Ibid., p. 535. 
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There is a double sisnificance in the use of the word Sanya. It means 
the unreality of determinztions as well as the reality of indeterminateness. Of 
course the second follows from the first. To be determinate means to be 
relative, to be pratityasamutpenne, Even bhava or existence is relative ac- 
cording to Nāgārjuna, fcr there is no bhĝva without death or destruction, 
which is an abhdve, Every b2dva cr positive thing originates by: depending 
upon something else and so its existence is relative to the latter. Therefore 
by itself it is Saya. Buz śūnyatā is not merely the same äs relativity. To ` 
be relative means to be unreal ; but the Saya is not merely the same as un- 
truth or unreality.' It is che same as poramérthasatyam or the highest truth 
for Nagarjuna. Thus the essence of Nāgārjuna’s teaching seems to be that 
determinations which are all relative are unreal, and the truth of all determi- 
nations is therefore indeterminateness. And as indeterminateness is emptied 
of all determinations it is pure void or Sinya. As existence is a determina- 
tion according to the Bucdhists, the $éya is neither existence nor non-exist- 
ence. This Sinya as indeerminateness is Tathat&, the same as the Tathagata 
or the Dharmakāya of the school. N&g&rjuna goes even further in his dialectic 
and says that even the idea of the énya is not adequate to express the truth 
which is inexpressible. As the Tathagata is the truth, he should be called 
neither Sanya nor eSiénya, nor both, nor neither. He is beyond every determi- 


nation and ‘namie. 


If; however, we are tc think as SOGEN does, that the Tathāgata is beyond 
“the Sdnyia, ‘then śünyatā may bz translated by the term ‘relativity’ For then 
Sinyatd would not be truth and can mean unreality. But then in that 
case nirvana; which’ is real, cannot be the Simya. Sanya would be a con- 
demnatory word and wold have only a negative significance. But on this 
interpretation héw are wa to understand the two statements of Näāgārjuna 
that the nature of the TathBgeta is the same as that of the world and that 
: ofthe- world is the same ae that of zirvdna? SoGEN translates the word Séinya by 
unrestrictednese,® which means the nature of being without limitations, which 
is, again, indeterminateness. He writes: “The fundamental thought of the 
Mahāyäna school consiste of the idea of the identity between the real and 
the unreal. To speak in more philosophical terms, it professes to maintain 
that the phenomenal and the real are the same and identical ”.6 But in what 
sense can they be idèntica ? ?. The empirical as such cannot! be identical with 
the noumenal. ; “Their identity means that the real has an essence behind 
it and that this esserice is real. Hence the Stinya is the reality ; but it also means 
the unreality of the-phenemenal. It is significant that the same word com- 
prehends both the ideds. However, the word Si#nya with its logical associa- 
tions in the Mādhyamika system as well as with its associations in common 
parlance seems to be causing confusion even in the minds of the best scholars. 
The result of this discussien is that Nagarjuna should be interpreted as hold- - 
ing that the world, is Same or unreal, and that there is beyond and behind 





5. Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p. 1%. ; 6. Ibid, p. 270. 
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this unreality the indescribable real which is the Tathāgata ; or as holding 
that the nature of the real or the Tathagata is Saimyatd or indeterminateness, 
that the truth of determinateness is indeterminateness, and therefore deter- 
minateness as such is unreal. The author feels that the latter seems to be 
the meaning of N&garjuna. 

SuzuKi seems to be right, if the second interpretation is true, in saying 
that Sanya does not mean relativity but emptiness. Emptiness means indeter- 
minateness in that it is emptiness of determinations. Neither emptiness nor 
indeterminateness should be understood as mere nothing, as HEGEL and many 
other European and even Indian philosophers including one or two of Nagar- 
juna’s own disciples did. Though it is not asserted by the Madhyamika that 
the Sinya is the fulness of being as fulness is a determination and the Sanya 
is beyond every determination, he is explicit on one point, namely, that the 
Sinya is not nothing. For nothing or abhdvea too is a determination. 
N&garjuna is not a ndstika or an ucchedav@din, that is, one who preaches 
absolute annihilation. The very word mēdhyamika means one who takes 
a middle course, the mean here being between ucchedavéda and §dvatavada. 
Hence emptiness should mean something in addition to the unreality of transi- 
tory things. Otherwise, Nagarjuna will have to be.interpreted, as Dr. DAs- 
GUPTA does, as a blank phenomenalist who contended himself with saying 
that the world is nothing but a show of changing phenomena, which are born 
and destroyed every moment, a realm of moving shadows but on no screen. 
Taking PLato’s example of the cave, the world would be like the shadows 
in it, but the shadows are none, thrown by no sun upon no wall. Dr. Das- 
GUPTA writes: “ Aryadeva, another follower of Nāgārjuna, says that the 
Madhyamika view has no thesis of its own to establish, for it does not believe 
in the reality or unreality of anything or in the combination of reality or un- 
reality. Then there is no ultimate thesis in Nagarjuna. It is therefore neither 
idealism nor absolutism, but blank phenomenalism which only accepts the phe- 
nomenal world as it is but which would not, fora moment, tolerate any kind of 
essence, ground or reality behind it.”? It is not maintained that Dr, DAsGupra’s 
interpretation is without any justification. The author had occasion to say 
that N&gdrjuna’s philosophy reached only the concept of Ma@y@ as found 
in the Advaita of Sankara, which like the Sinya, nirvana or Tathagata 
is neither real nor unreal, nor both nor neither. But as Dr. E. J. THOMAS 
says,® the relativity of the phenomenal world can be conceived only with re- 
ference to an absolute, though to add to our confusion this Absolute or Sanya 
is spoken of by the Madhyamika as beyond all determinations not excluding 
those of śänyatä and aśūnyatā. If the dialegtic of Nagarjuna were not meant to 
point towards something like neti neti, ‘not this, not this,” of the Advaita, he 
would not have praised nirv@ne so much. Candrakirti, the commentator on 

7. Indian Idealism, p. 79. . - 

8. Proceedings of the All-India Oriental Conference (1939) : “The Advaita 
and the Buddhistic View-points ”. i 

9. History of Buddhist Thought, p. 194. 
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Nagarjuna’s Mddhyamikakarikds, says that one attains nirvana if one does 
not attach any vikalpa or determination to iz.1° Reality is not to be thought of 
even as nirvéya™ Nagarjuna admits that it is tettve or reality, and gives 
us a definition of it, of course in terms negative. It is what is not caused 
or dependent on another; it is that where disturbances have ceased; it is 
what is never revealed by anything else in the world ; it is indeterminate ; it is 
not many. But we'have to note that when it is said that reality is, the ‘Is’ 
does not mean existence ; for, unfortunately, by the Buddhists, existence is 
initially identified with whatever is born and dies, and it is treated by them 
as a determination. And Nāgārjuna wamed to be thorough-going in his 
dialectic just as PyrrHo wanted to be thorough-going in his 
scepticism. However, we should add in justice to Dr. Dascupta that the 
orthodox Hindu tradition. understands Nāgärjuna as he does. But this tradi- 
tion is not unprejudiced. Buddhist scholars, especially outside India, under- 
stand Nagtrjuna differenfly. N. Durt tells us that there are a few disciples of 
Nāgārjuna including Bharaviveka, who understand Sényatdé as mere negation.13 
However, the whole contsoversy centres in the questfon, namely, whether the 
declaration that whole wcrld is śžnya can mean both that the world is unreal 
and that the Sanya is real. Lf it does, then the idea of the Saya must be 
the guiding principle towards reality or tattva like the neti neti of the Advaita. 
And there is no harm in Hentiiying the unreality of the world with the reality 
of some underlying princ:ple, though this principle is declared to be beyond 
the concepts of both existence and non-existence. Even the Advaitins identify 
the afyentébhava or absolute negation of the phenomenal world with: the 
Brahman, for negation is ontologically identical with its basis. 

However, it is a final inconsistency in NAgarjuna’s position that is giving 
rise to this difficulty. Foz if there is a reality, that reality must exist. Exist- 
ence itself does not mean relativity. We are dissatisfied with this world be- 
cause it has only relative existence, not because existence itself 
is relativity; and when we think of wmirvdéna or the Sinya as 
the Absolute we mean that it is the absolute existence. True, such an 
Absolute can only be Tathata or ‘Suchness’ for us as it is beyond all deter- 
mination ; but existence itself is not a determination. Every determination 
is a determination of exstence; it is its transitory form. But this means 
that the existence of determinations is the existence of Tathat& where the ‘of’ 
is to be taken as ‘put in apposition with’. The determinations come and 
go; they are relative anc do not possess their own individuality ; therefore 
they are Sinya or unrea.. But the unreality of determinations means the 
unreality of determinateness, which,again means the reality of indeterminate- 
ness. 

It should not, again, be understood that determinations are reduced from 





10. Méadhyamikakarika., p. 299. O. Op. Cit. 

12. Ibid, p. 272. Aparaprstycyam Santam prapañcairaprapañcitam, nirvi- 
kalbomaninartham etattattvasya wksanam. £ 

13, Aspects of Maha@yéna Buddhism, p. 194, 
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Tathatā or that they are caused by it. For, asks Aryadeva, if nirvana is the 
truth of the universe, and if that is the Tathatā and eternal, and if from it 
everything is produced, how can an impermanent entity be the effect of a 
permanent entity? Nowhere is such difference between cause and effect 
seen.4 This means only that we are not to deduce the phenomenal world 
from the noumenal reality. It does not mean that the phenomenal world, 
which is transitory, imperfect and relative, does not point towards an eternal, 
perfect and absolute existence. It is right that the Mi&dhyamika does not 
claim to explain how the world of things is produced 3 in this sense he 
makes no constructive effort. And this is quite reasonable, for it is preposter- 
ous to deduce the phenomenal world from something which is emphatically 
declared to be inexpressible. But this does not imply that what is inexpressible 
has no being or existence. Only because this reality is inexpressible does 
the Mādyamika declare that he has no thesis of his own. For if he has 
to put forward a thesis he has to give some determination ; but that would 
be to contradict his own position that reality is beyond determinations. As 
his thesis is that reality is beyond all determinations he has ta prove that no 
determination is true. And this he does with great depth of thought and 
ability. He never says that there is no truth. And he contends that every 
thing determinate given as truth, including the four noble truths, by Buddha 
himself is not ultimately true. When expounding these truths, the Madhya- 
mika says, Buddha had in mind the lower intellects. 





14. Catuhsatika, p. 43. (Edited by Vidhusekhar Bhattacharya, Utpannah 
§aSvatat bhavat katham aS$asvate bhavet, vailaksanyam, dvayorhetuphalayor na drsyate, 
15. Cf. Mādhyamikakārtkäs, p. 12. 
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Prof. A. N. UPADHYS, M.A., D.LITT. 
_ THE word Gémmeta occurs in two important contexts. The three colossal 
images of Bahubali at Sravana Belgoja, Karkala and Ventira are popularly 
known by the name Gammareévera or GomateSvara? ; and the Jaina text,- 


Poficasamgraha, composed or compiled by Nemicandra Siddhanta Cakravar- ` 5 


tin, is usually called by the name Gömmsatasãra.3 It is a significant fact 
that the word occurs in the secondary names in both the cases. The per- 
sonality, represented by these three images is known by the names Babhubali, 
Bhujabali, Dorbali, KukkuteSvara- etc.; and’ nowhere in the earlier Jaina 
texts, whether Svetmbara or Digambarat, is he mentioned by the’name Göm- 
matesvara, Gémmata-jinz etc. Likewise the title Gémmataséra given to that 
book does not in any wey indicate the contents, the ae name of the 
tot being Paficasamgraf.c£ 


The Belgola image is the earliest of these three statues ;*@ and as yet 
no passage in Jaina literature or anywhere else has been brought to light 
to show that Bahubali was called GémmateSvara prior to the time of the 
erection, of BelgoJa image. Subsequent to its erection, there are many refer- 
ences to the image as sommateévara both in the epigraphic and literary 
records. Many inscriptions at Sravanai Belgoja? mention the image as Göm- 
mata-deva, +i$varajina, + iSajina, + ifa, — nātha, — jinendra, —- jinapa, 
—svami, + isvara, + iSzarasvami etc., and very rarely simply as Gémmata. 
The spelling shows some vowel-variation : Gdmmata, Gummata and Gomata ; 
but the word is undou>tedly the same. Inscriptions afford some ‘ corrupt 





1. This Paper is prepared during my tenure of the Springer Research Scholar- 
ship, University of Bombay. 

2. Epigraphia Cernat.ca II (Revised Ed.), Intro. pp. 10-18, 1920. 

3. Available in two parts, Jivekanga and Kermakénda, Rayachandra Jaina 
Sāstramālā, Bombay 1916 and 1928. 

4. Abhidhine-rijendrc is as good as an encyclopedia of Svetiimbara literature, 
and it does not mention zny early sources in giving information about Gomatha- 
deva What we are anonymously told is that it stands for an image of Rsabha 
in the Kaliiga country i> the Notth and for that of Bahubali in the South. 
(Vol. II, Ratlam 1913, p. 934)., , The, Digambara sources are fully utilised in 
the Introduction to EC II. 

5. Dravyasamgraha, Sacred Books of the Jainas I, Arrah 1919, Intro, p. 40, 

6. The Belgola image was possibly consecrated in 983 A.D., that of Kārkaļa 
in 1432 AD., and that of Veqiira in 1604 An.” 

7. These remarks are based on.my analysis of the references: noted in the 
Index to+EC. IL 
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forms as well : Gomattesvara, Gummanittha-svami ;? and these may be taken 
as scribal errors. The name of the text, however, is uniformly Gommatasara. 


The word Gdmmata, in both the places, has to be explained identically 
for various reasons. It was Camundarfya, the minister and general of the 
Ganga king Rajamalla (A.D. 974-984), that was responsible for the installation 
of the image at Belgola ; and according to the tradition recorded by com- 
mentators™ it was for this Camundaraya that Nemicandra complied Göm- 
matas@ra gathering the contents from earlier texts like ‘Dhavala. Though 
no definite dates are available, this much is certain that Nemicandra and 
Camundarfya were contemporaries and the erection of the image and the 
composition of Gdmmafasadra are contemporary events associated nearly with 
the same locality. So any sense that we attach to the word Gémmaja must 
fit in in the name of the colossus and also in the name of the Prakrit work. 

That Ofimundarfiya is associated with the Belgola image as well as with 
the Prakrit work is an important fact. If we carefully study some of the 
concluding gathis of Gémmataséra3" one fact is undisputable that Camunda- 
raya, who bore the title Viramfrtanda, had another name Gdmmata and 
was also called Gdmmata Riya, Nemicandra has wished victory to him 
in glowing terms. ‘A scrutiny of these verses and the commentary thereon 
shows that the word Gémmata is often repeated with slightly different shades 
of meaning. This repetition of the word, it appears to me, is only another 
way of glorifying Gdmmata or Camundarfiya. Jinasena also had glorified 
Virasena in this manner.12 Besides this contemporary evidence, we learn 
from an inscription of A.D. 1180 that Camundarfya had another name Göm- 
mata.2 To me it appears that it might have been a household name of 
Camundarya. 

Remembering the facts that Bahubali is not called GommateSvara in 
early Jaina literature and that the term became current only after the in- 
stallation of the Belgola image, it is easily believable that the image became 
famous as Gémmatesvara (Goémmatasya ifvarch, a Tatpuruga compound), 
‘the deity of Gommata’, because it was erected by Camundariiya alias Göm- 
mata. We have similar cases of deities named after the founders of the 
temples: NilakantheSvaradeva, LaksmaneSvara and’ Sanke$varadeva are the 
names given to deities consecrated by Nilakamtha-nayaka (Saka 1051), 


8 EC II, Nos. 377, 352. 9. EC II, Intro. p. 15. 

10. See the opening remarks of Abhayacandra, Keśavavarņi and Nemicandra. 
The Kannada commentary of KeSavavami is not yet published. The Sk. Com- 
mentaries of Abhayacandra and Nemicandra (who closely follows Keéavavarni) are 
published in the Gandhi-Haribhai-Devakdran4-Jaina-Granthamala, 4, Calcutta. 

11. Jivakanda 733 and Kermakénda 965-72. These gāthās have been critically 
translated (into English) by me with historical notes etc. in my paper ‘ Material 
on the Interpretation of the word Gimmata’ contributed to Poussin Number, Indian 
Historical Quarterly Vol. XVI No. 2. 

12. See my paper noted in the above foot-note ; Satkhanddgamah Vol. I, ed. by 
Prof. HIRALAL Jaina, Amraoti 1939, Intro.-p. 37, foot-note 1, verse 17. 


13. EC. II No, 234, line 16, also p. 98 of the English Summary. 
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Laksmana and Sankara-caminitha24 And Gammataséra was so named be- “ 
cause it was a summary (sēra) or the condensed purport of Dhavalé etc.; 
specially prepared by Nemicendra for Gdmmata or Camundardya. Once ‘the 
Belgola image was known as Gimmateévara, gradually the name came to 
be understood as a Karħadhāraya compound (Gémmatas cdsau isvarah) 
and later on applied to other statues of Bahubali at Kérka] and Veniir. 
That they imitate the Balgola image is a fact. 

Though Gémmata is a proper name in the case of Camundaraya, let us 
see what this term means and whether any light can be shed on its etymology. 
We have no evidence to say that the word gémunaja or gummata is of Sans- 
kritic origin, The form gomata, which occurs conspicuously in the Deva- 
néigari inscriptions at Belgoja, is only an attempt to bring it nearer the 
Sanskrit phonology. Among the Modern Indian Languages, it is Marathi 
that this word is frequemtly ased and is stil current. 

(i) In the text of Drstenta-patha,’ usually assigned to circa Saka 1200, 
- the word gomata occurs : 


(1) dead staae sect MATA a À | 
Wax saah seat dat Ts a GF u wia 10". 
(2) a ett Èa anger tater MAL n eget I 
wit Ye tat gag ae Ui eis 93. 
(ii) This word is repeatedly used in Jvidnesveri (Saka 1212), and Mr. 
Pal has already noted some o? the references.2* I may quote a few passages 
here ;1° , 
(1) Sa ain arzin ar aaa NEEN | 
Fat ag a AET deas net un 3-8, 
(2)? amm Sat A? aar HAR ot Aste E l, 
| RAR eit at M AA Sedu c-Rv}. 
1S) 88 alt ata adh ees atta A are 
pees at A aT TT A BAS 2RR. 
ee Oe oe 
aft ats et gg Sar 43-99%. a 


14. K. G. KUNDANGAR : Insaiptions in Northern Karnataka and the ‘Kolhapur 
State, Kolhapur 1939, pp. 13, 65, 40 etc. 

7:15. ‘gommata in, its gereral =ense “pleasing” ; “Se EC. II No. 234 (ap. 1180), 
line 52, where this word is ued in the sense ‘ pleasing’. Possibly it means ‘ excellent’ 
also, see EC. II No, 251 (ao: 11-8), Ine 31, the first occurrence, and No. 345 (AD. 
1159) line 50, the second occurrence. I have quoted the extracts below. 

16. EC. II Nos. 192, 243, 277 ; of course it is nct implied that the form Gomata- 
is not found in Sanskrit and Karmada insctiptions writtén in Kannada characters. 

1% I owe these extracts to ny friend Prof. V. B. KoLATE, Amraoti. 

18 See his Kannada bocklet S71 Bahubali Gomatesvara Caritra, Mangalore 1939, 
p. 30, fóot-note 27. 

19. V. K: RAJAVADE ? Hiane-vari, Dhule Saka 1831. 
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(5) dar og aR tar aconvian wast | 
TAR fee ats 1 MaR N 9 3-Teve, 
(6) aren geet TSE sat at FE 
TA orale Petet ag A AA ae—ww, 
The number of illustrations can be easily multiplied. Then this word is 
used in Amrtänubhava?? also : 


(1) err ereafeerst 1 paan aa AA 1 
TAS ma THATS | UHH AL §-99. 


(iii) We find that this word is used in Sisupdlavadha* of Bhaskara 
(Saka 1195) also: 


(1) ada fedt a aka at 
aå atedt fret a 1 ota. atin gemma N KYR. 


(iv) The word Gomata was in common use in the Marath& period as 
seen from its occurrence in letters contemporary of Shivaji. In a letter2? oz 
A.D. 1677, addressed by Shivaji to Maloji Ghorapade we get three sentences." 


(1) get aud Be as oe. gal wae ad woe cea gee 
fetes wa. 

(2) ad sat gaa was sen, cee amet aaa sae Ge ats 
mies afar fig amet wate ahe AA eer oft Bare 
aot AÌ. 


(3) eval ef wait qu’ ate sown r vat Bea, 


In these sentences the word is capable of explaining itself from the context. 
In present Marathi it means ‘ bare karané’, ‘to do good’. In fact the same 
letter gives a sentence which expresses the above meaning in other words : 


(1) amen sien qatar Sait at ard È arse shia È. 


It means that Shivaji wishes for their cee welfare, in short, general 
well-being. 


(v) Mr. Pat has already noted an instance. from, the Abhangas of 
Tukérima who often uses this word : as 


(1) set set ara HI 1 qoo, 


Even to-day we have the Marathi idiom “ gora gomata’ , and one suspects 
whether this might be after all a doublet. The above usages, selected az 
random, are enough to show that the word*gomaeta is an adjective in Marath?, 


20. K. K. GARDE : Sri Amytanubhava; Bombay 1929. 

21. V. La BHAVE : SiSupdla-vedhe, Thana Saka 1848. 

22. My friend Prof. Dr. A. G. PAWAR, Kolhapur, kindiy drew my attention to 
this record. 

23. Sivakélina-patrasGrasamgreha, Vol. 2, Poona 1930, Letter No, 1901. 
pp. 559-61. ™ 
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and it means ‘fair’, ‘landsome’, ‘attractive’, ‘good’ etc. The Konkani 
dialect also possesses the word gomto, and it means the same as in Marathi. 

The use of this word in Kannada literature is not explored. There 
are, however, three passages in the Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, and the 
records belong to A.D. 11-8, 1159 and 1180 respectively. They are reproduced 
here :24 


(1) Nea gaga- 
a we a... gE 
Ae TSH 
& gR qa Aa | 
(2) megam 
merra aaa | 
aR gT: 
q mes Ritama UI 
(3) aad deaa aak Aa- 
aa TE AnA Ryg- 
vd aiga ae ARNE A- 
Tes Fa aigada MAË Ul 
In these passages it mears ‘pleasing’ ‘excellent’. Besides it occurs in many 
proper names.7 Telugu gives us a word gummadu which means ‘one who 
decks himself’. In Souta Kanara the image of Gémmata-deva is popularly 
called ‘Gummaida Devar’, In Tamil we have a word kummtta, but as far 
as I see it has no semartic connection with Gémmaja. The origin and the 
«etymology of this word d2serve further study. Perhaps the word comes from 
the South Indian stock. It is not possible to connect it easily with any 
Sanskrit root. There is acwever the Dhātvādeśa gummade equated with the 
root muh by the Prākrit grammarians,2* and it is not unlikely if our word 
comes from this “‘Dhitv@deSa with the causal meaning. Thus all that we 
- know about this word is that the earliest occurrence of the word, apart from 
the proper names, is im 2 Kannada Inscription of A.D. 1118; that the word 
is often used in Marathi literature, and it is current even to-day in Marathi 
and Konkani; and the meanings attached to this word do show a semantic 
connection. I do hope ihat some linguist would throw more light on this , 
word. It is quite plain that the word goémmata should not be confused with 
another word spelt as gumef etc. used in various Modern Indian languages 
to, signify a cupola, dome, arch, vault, arched roof and so forth. The latter 
comés from he Persian pumbad > gummej and it is pronounced gummat, 
ghumta and so forth. 


24. EC. II. 251, 345 anc 234. 

25. GdSmmatapura, Gonematasetti etc. see the Index to EC II; Gummatadeva 
(Kavicarite I, 196). 

26. Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar VIII. iv. 207 and Desinamamada II. 92-3; 
also Trivikrama’s Grammar II, i, 131. 
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The consonant ? in the word gémmaefa is not changed to @ even in the 
Prakrit verses of Goémmajasare. It may be justified to a certain extent on 
the ground that it was a personal and popular name of Camunda Raya, and 
as such it is retained as a proper name. 


Thus I conclude that Gdmmata was a personal name of Camundaraya ; 
the image of Bahubali being respectfully installed by him came to be called 
Gédmmateévara ; and lastly the summary of Dhavala etc. prepared for him 
by Nemicandra was called Gémmetasara. Literally the word means ‘ excel- 
lent’ etc. 


Before I finish this article it is necessary for me tol review some of the 
discussions of earlier scholars who have touched the various aspects of the 
above subject and’ have arrived at different conclusions though the facts are 
the same. 


Pr. PREMI remarks?’ : “ On account of the image of GGmmateSa Cimunda- 
raya became so famous that he came to be called Gémmatarfiya’. PREMIJI 
has not given any reasons for his conclusion ; so I may just note down the 
difficulties against such a conclusion. No evidence is brought forth to show 
that Bahubali was called Gémmata before the erection of the Belgola image. 
Réya was a well-known title of Camundarfya; and if it is supposed that 
Gémmata meant Bahubali, how can we explain the compound Gommataraya ? 
The image is usually called Gdmmata-deva, -nftha etc. and very rarely and 
in later records simply as Gémmata. I think, PREMIJI’s conclusion needs 
further proofs in the absence of which it cannot be accepted. 


Explaining the name and origin of Goémmatasara, J. L. JAIN! says,?8 
“The author has called Sti Vardham&na or Mahfivira by the name of Göm- 
matadeva. The word Gémmata is probably derived from ‘ go’ speech, and 
‘mata’ or * matha’ abode meaning ‘the Abode ‘of speech’, the Lord from 
whom flows the letterless voice, the wonderful music, Divya-dhvani. Sära 
means the essence, the condensed purporf. The word Gémméj{aséra would 
thus mean the “Essence of Discourses of Lord Mahfivira ....”’ Camunda 
Raya was also called Rājā Gdmmata most probably on account of his great 
devotion to Sri Gdmmata Deva or Lord Mahfivira. As a compliment to 
the Great questioner [viz. Camunda Riya], the compilation has been: called 
Gommatasara after his name.” I have explained elsewhere*® in what sense 
` Gémmata-deva could be equated with Mahiivira. As long as it is not proved 
that Goémmata is a Sanskrit word, any attempt to give a Sanskrit etymology 
is irrelevant. It may exhibit only the grammatical ingeniousness of the 
writer and nothing more; but such spectlations, howsoevér amusing, have 





27. Trilokasdra, Manikachandra D. J.. Granthamala No. 12, Bombay Sarnvat 1975, 
Intro. p. 8. 
28. Gdmmataséra-Jivekanda, with Enflish Translation etc, by J. L. Jami, SBJ 
V, Intro. pp. 5-6. I have added the necessary diacritical points in this passage. 
29. See my paper ‘Material on the Interprefation of the word Gommata’, THQ 
Vol. XVI, No. 2. ae É 
i te 2 
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no place in sober historr anc etymology. Perhaps JAINI is following some 
Sanskrit commentator. 


Mr. M. Govinp PA® has written an exhaustive article on this subject, 
and his views have been often repeated by himself’! and others in the last 
few years. Though rich in mformation, his paper is full of dubious and 
speculative deductions from his own interpretations of facts and .negative 
evidences; and one often suspects that he is arguing in a vicious circle 
taking probabilities as facts. Many direct and indirect issues are mixed 
up ; and some of his ree=rvations and questions are far from being consist- 
ent. However, the following points appear plain to me in his discussion, and 
I shall enumerate them ir his own words as far as possible : 

1. Bahubali being a Kémadeva could be called Manmatha of which 
Gémmata is a Tadbhava in Kanarese (or in Konkani, according to his post- 
script) which probably torrowed it from Mariathi. 

2. Belgola image, irstalled in 981 A.D., had not become famous as Göm- 
mateSvara till 993 A.D., secause Ajitapurdza of Ranna mentions the image 
as Kukkute$vara and not Gémmateévara. 

3. C&amundar’ya had no name as Gdmmata, or -raya till at least 933 A.D. 
because Belgola inscription No. 281, Caémundar@ya-purdna and Caritrasara do 
not mention any such name. 

4. According to Doddayva’s Bhujabalzsataka (A.D. 1550) the Gommata 
of Paudanupura (erected there by Bharata) manifested himself on Vindhya- 
giri. So the name of the image was Gémmata since long, and Camundaraya 
not being called Gommara, it can be said that Camundarfiya got his name 
from that of the image. 

5. Neither the imase ner CZmundaréya had any name as Gémmata 
at the time of the installation. because the contemporary inscriptions do not 
mention anything. Camtcndarfya had a title Raya. 

_ 6. Gémgatasara, which mentions Gbmmata as a name of Camundaraya, 
must have been written efter 993 A.D., and Trilokasdéra, which does not men- 
tion this, might have beer composed between 981-84 A.D. 

7. Nemicandra himzelf gave the name Gdmmata to Camundariya’ from 
that of the image after t wes installed. It is unlikely that Camundaraya 
4 being“ ‘old could be caled Gémmata which has a sensual sense meaning 
Manmatha. 

8. The image was the first to be called Gémmata ; and this plam 
terms like. Gédmmata-jina. Gommata-pura etc. 

9. If the Belgola image was called Gommatadeva from the mame of 
the installer, the Kārkaļ end Veniir images should also have been called after 
the names of their instaler ; but as they too are called GOmmata, it must 
have been the name of Bāhubali. ` 


30. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 270-86. 
31. Jaina Siddhanta Bi-askarz, Arrah, IV. 1, pp. 102-9; Sri Bahubali Gomate- 
svara Caritre, Mangalore 1339 ; Jaina Antiquary Arrah, VI, i. pp. 26-34; etc. 
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Let us now see the validity of these conclusions ‘nd the cogency | of the 
arguments. 


1. Bahubali being a Kāmadeva could be called Manmatha : that is 
acceptable ; but the linguistic equation manmatha = gammaha = gommatea is 
the weakest stone in the grandiose structure of Mr. Pat’s essay. Prof. K. G. 
KUDANGAR had rightly questioned the validity of this equation, but Mr. PAI, 
without adding further evidence to strengthen his position, treated him with 
a sarcastic foot-note®? which has evoked a long and learned note from. Prof. 
KUNDANGAR® who has conclusively shown that manmetha'= gammaha has 
no support in the entire range of Prakrit grammatic literature, that one isolat- 
ed case in Prakrta-maiijari, a late commentary on Vararuci’s Siitras, being a 
misprint that could be easily detected by a careful study of the relevan: 
sūtras and by comparing their interpretation in earlier commentaries. To 
establish his equation Mr. PAI argues like this : 

“In the ‘ Prakrtamafijari’ of Katyayana, the rule governing the change 
that the double sound ‘nm’ undergoes is laid down as ‘nmo mah’ (III. 42) 
wherefore the Sanskrit word ‘ Manmatha’ meaning ‘cupid’ becomes ‘Gam- 
maha’ in Prakrit. (1) The sounds of the dental class, when final in a 
Sanskrit word, change into cerebrals in Kanarese—S. Granthi (a knot)i= K. 
Ganti (or Gantu); S. Sraddhf (confidence, trust, faith) = K. Sadde; S. tana 
(in music) = K. tana; S. pattana (a city) = K. pattana; S. path (path) = 
K. batte etc. ; therefore the final ‘th’ of the word ‘Manmatha’ would not 
retain in Kanarese the final ‘h’ sound it has in the Prakrit (Gammaha), 
but would naturally change into a ‘t’, and thus the S: * Manmatha >= Pkt. 
Gammaha would become, in its Kanarese Tadbhave form, ‘Gammata’. 
(2) In Kanarese words, the initial ‘a’ sound alternates with the short ‘o’ 
(as in the English word ‘not’) sound—eg., (1) magu (a child).==mogu ; 
mammaga (grandson) = mommaga ; magacu. (to subvert )'= mogacu ; tappalu 
(valley) = toppalu ; daddi (cowshed) = doddi; sappu (dry leaves) = soppu; 
maja (a cubit)= mola etc. Therefore it is an easy and’ inevitable passage 
from Gammata to Gommata” etc. 

Prékrtemofijari is a late commentary on the Sūtras of Vararuci (accord- 
ing to some, the same as Katy&yana) ; so it is wrong to attribute this com- 
mentary to Katyayana. Mr. Par silently passes over another specific sitra : 
.manmathe vak (ii. 36), according to which the initial m is changed to vin 
the word manmatha. The reading gammaha given in the commentary is a 
plain error or a misprint for the following reasons : (i) Sūtra iii. 42 lays 
down the change of nm and has nothing to do with the change of initial wm; 
(ii) the change of initial m into v is specifically dictated by the Sūtra ii. 36; 
(iii) and lastly, as shown by Prof. KUNDANGAR, the form gammaha is noted 
neither by any other commentator on the same siitras nor by- any other 





32. In his Kannada booklet noted above. 
33. Prof. KuNDANGAR’S article is awaiting publication with ASTE Pane 
Parigatpatrike, Bangalore. . 
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Prékrit grammar or lexizon. The usual Prakrit word is vammaha for man- 
matha. Unless the equation manmatha.= gammaha is proved to be valid, 
all the following arguments are valueless. Further the analogies like sraddhd, 
granthi etc., are no real parallels, because they are subject to phonetic rules 
like the cerebral law whith de not affect the.word manmatha. His reasoning . 
may appear to be formaly correct, but it is all deceptive philology. I think, 
Mr. Pat is not quite aware of the pitfalls of analogical reasoning especially 
in the field of Prakrits and Modern Incian languages. If his method is 
adopted, any word may be changed into any form. By stepping into the 
footsteps of the logic adcpted by Mr. Pat, I may show that even kukkuta can 
be equated with gémmafz or gummaļa : when Sanskrit words are taken into 
Kannada, the initial k is often changed to g, for instance, kufi = gudi, kote = 
gode etc. (Sabda-mani-darpena 256). In Prākrit k is changed to m in the 
word candriké (Prakrie-mafiiari ii. 5),; so a duplicate kk can be changed 
into mm. The vowel u :s sometimes changed to ¢ in Kannada: kustumburu 
=kéttumbari (SM. 287., ménusyam'=mdanasam SM. 273). Thus kukkuta 
is changed to gummata Mr. Pat cannot object to this procedure, as he 
himself has adopted it. But this is all joking with phonetics and running 
amuck on the slippery: ground of philological speculation, So Mr. Par’s 
equation manmatha'‘= gemmcha is not at all proved. 


2. If Mr. Pal starcs with the equation Bahubali = Kamadeva = Man- 
matha>Goémmata, though umproved as seen above, it is a self-contradiction 
to say that the image could not have been called GommateSvara till 981 or 
993 A.D. B&hubali is Enown as Kamadeva from pretty early times. So 
either Mr. Par should zive up the equation or admit that Bahubali was 
called Gémmata from early <imes. If he adopts the second alternative, he 
will have to show early passeges in which Bahubali is called Gommateévara. 
He might say that Bharata kad erected the image of Gommata at Paudana- 
pura; but for this there is ro contemporery evidence, and he is relying on 
the statement of Doddayya who flourished in the middle of the 16th century 
AD. That Ranna ment:ons XukkuteSvara and not GdmmateSvara does not 
prove anything, because *t is rot a positive evidence. If we take into account 
self-consistency and the interpretation of the commentators, even Gdmmajasara 
mentions Kukkuta Jina and not Gémmateévara to designate B&hubali. Ii 
Doddayya does not cal Camunda Raya by the name Gommata, are we 
justified in saying that Gémmata Raya was not his name at all upto 1550 
A.D.? Im fact one of Mir. Pars remarks implies this position. 

3. Again this is a case of negative evidence and of an argument ex 
silentio which do not prove anything. As I have suggested above, Gom- 
mata appears to have been a personal name of Camupda Raya, and as 
such may not figure everywhere; nor do the records claim that they are 
enumerating all the names of Camunda Raya. 

4, By admitting that the Paudanapura images was called Gommata 
on the authority of Bhejabai-Scteka of Déddayya (A.D. 1550), Mr. Par is 
only contradicting 'his another conclusion zhat the image was not known as 
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Gdmmata upto 981 or 993 a.D. He forgets that he is using a record of the 
16th century to prove a fact of Bharata’s time. 

5. A negative evidence and an argument ex silentio do not prove any- 
thing. 

6. We do not know the exact dates of the composition of GdmmatasGra 
and TrilokasGra, nor are there any definite evidences to arrive at them. 
These dates are proposed by Mr. Par himself from the mention or the 
non-mention of the name Gdmmata; and we would be arguing in a vicious 
circle, if we take the support of these dates to settle the limits of the period 
of the usage of the word Gémmata as a name for Bahubali. 

7. We have no evidence to say that Nemicandra gave the name Gém- 
mata to Camunda Raya; and I fear that the plain fact is being slightly 
twisted here. All that we know is that Nemicandra mentions Gémmata as 
a name of Camunda R&ya; and this does not prohibit the position that 
he had already a name like that. That Camumdarfya got the name from 
that of the image would be acceptable only when it is first proved that Bahu- 
bali had a name Gémmata ‘before the erection of the Belgola image. The 
equation Manmatha = Gémmata has already failed, nor Doddayya’s reference 
to Paudanapura Gédmmata can come to our rescue. That Gdmmata has a 
sensual meaning is deduced from the above equation which is already exploded, 
and as such the argument loses all: force. That Camundarfya was old and 
therefore could not have been called Gémmata is a meaningless argument 


that presupposes certain evidences which are either exploded above or not 
at all available. 


8. The equation Manmatha'= Gidmmata not being established, it re- 
mains still unproved that Bahubali had a name Gommata. But on the 
other hand, Gémmataséra definitely gives GOmmata as a name of Camunda 
Rāya ; and his deity, the statue of Bahubali, could be called Gdmmatesvara 
etc. Gémmata-jina mentioned by Gdmmajasdra has nothing eto do with 
B&hubali.* I do admit the possibility that once the image became famous as 
Gommata-deva many things could be associated with this name in later days. 

9. Mr. Pat himself has answered this question at the beginning of 
his article, and I might only quote his words to refute his heated argu- 
ment: “It may also be noted here that the earliest of the three colossi, 
viz., the one installed by Camunda Raya (or Cavunda Raya) at Srfivana 
Belgola, first came to be popularly called by the name ‘G6mmata’ etc. (or 
‘G6mmatesvara’ etc.) ; and when in course of time, similar colossi were 
installed at Karkala and Venur, they also were called alike after their great 
archetype at Srfivana Belgoja.” By asking why the last two are not named 
after their founders he.‘only contradicts his earlier statement which is more 
reasonable, 


Besides these main arguments there are many other minor points which 


34, See my article ‘ Material on the Interpretation of the Word Gommata’ JHQ. 
Vol. XVI. No. 2. A: f 
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have no direct bearing on the present topic; so they do not require any 
elaborate refutation. His speculations on the phonology of Gomatta, his re- 
mark that Konkani was derived from Magadhi or Ardha-Magadchi etc., do 
not deserve to be taken too seriously. 


Pt. A. SHANTIRAJ SHASTRI has lately touched’ this topic in a short 
- note, and on many poinzs we are in agreement. He too says that Nemicandra 
has called Bahubali by zhe name Gomata, but he has not quoted any specific 
passage to prove his remark. To explain the change of d to ¢ in the word 
gummada, he quotes Sttra No. III, ii. 65 from Trivikrama’s Prakrit gram- 
mar; but I must poinz out that it is a specific sūtra meant only for the 
Ciilika-Paiéaci dialect end it canrot be applied anywhere and everywhere. 
This change can be explained by saying that either it might imply the tend- 
ency to Sanskritise the word, or it is an ilustration of the tendency of some 
South Indian languages which often harcen the soft consonants. After all 
this is a probable explenation. It is however certain that we are not justi- 
fied in applying that Sttra to the present case. 


Mr. K. P. Mitra* has iately contributed a paper on Bahubali. Though 
he follows Mr. Pai in many respects in his discussion about Gédmmata, he 
rightly remarks in ‘a foot-note that mammala or vammaha is the recognised 
equivalent of manmatka; and he leaves it as an open question whether 
gammaha could be equated with manmaiha. 





35. Jaina Siddh@ntc Bhaskara VII, i, p. 51, and his Kannada booklet, Sr? 
Gomatesvara Carita, Mysore 1940. 
36. The Jaina Antiquery Vol. VL i, p. 33. 


SCHOLASTIC DISQUISITION IN THE PANINIAN 
SYSTEM OF GRAMMAR 


By 
Professor S. P. CHATURVEDI, M.A. 


WE propose to draw the attention of the scholars, engaged in the re- 
searches on Indian Linguistics, to a branch of study in the Pāņinian system 
of grammar which has been altogether neglected so far. We do not mean 
to say that there have not been commendable attempts to tackle various 
problems concerning Panini’s grammar. Many Indian and Western scholars 
have, in fact, done valuable work on Panini’s grammar. The textual study 
of the Astddhydyi and its exposition have been handled with no little success 
by Otto Béhtlingk (Pauinis achi Bücher Grammatischer Regeln : 2 Vols. 
(1840, Bonn) and S. Basu (English translations of the Siddhaéntakaumudi 
(1904-1907) and of the K@ikd@ (1891-98) P&nini Office, Allahabad). Weber, 
Bhandarkar, Kielhorn (vide their articles in Indian Antiquary) and Gold- 
sticker [Päņini ; His place in Sanskrit Literature, 1914 (reprint) |] have dis- 
cussed in the course of a long-drawn controversy many historical and allied 
problems pertaining to Panini and his earlier commentators. Bumell (Aindra 
School of Sanskrit Grammarians, 1875), Belvalkar (Systems of Sanskrit 
Grammar 1915), Liebich (in his edition of Candra-Vyékarana and Ksira- 
torangini 1930), H. P. Shastri (Survey of the Manuscript Literature on 
Sanskrit Grammar etc. (1931, Calcutta’) and S. C. Chakravarti (Preface to 
Bhasé-vytti and Kasika-Viveranc-Panjikd, Varendra Research Society, Bengal) 
have written on the chronological and historical aspect of the subject and 
have collected together valuable information on the chronology of Sanskrit 
grammarians from internal and external evidences. P. C. ‘Chakravarti’s 
Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar (Calcutta University publication) gives 
to the modern world a glimpse of the discussion of the fundamental ideas 
and principles of Sanskrit grammar ‘dealt with in Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya 
and Nāgoji Bhatta’s Leghu-Mañjūşē. In recent years, the scholarly world 
has welcomed with admiration the important contributions of Hannes Sköld 
(Papers on Pānini, 1929) Thieme (Papini and the Veda, 1936, Allahabad 
1937) Pawate (Structure of the Astddhydyi, 1937), Faddegon (Studies on 
Péxini’s Grammar, 1936) and Buiskool (Pūrvatrāsiddham, 1934) to the 
esoteric side of -Panini’s grammar. But, ewith the exception of Kielhom’s 
translation of the Paribhadsendusekhara (1868), there has appeared no other 
work to bring into light the indigenous tradition in which the Paninian 
grammar has been continuously—without a break—studied, taught and dis- 
cussed by our learned grammarians (Vaiydkaranas) in India. The scholarly 
world of the linguists is still unacquainted with its scholastic criticism and 
subtle reasoning employed in discussion. 
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Panini and Katydyena handled Sanskrit as a ‘living’ language and con- 
cerned themselves with the practical aspect of grammar. Kaityfyana’s 
Vartikas supply supplementary rules for forming words—not accounted for 
by Panini and therefore noi improbably unknown to him—and also for 
restricting the scope of Painin“’s rules with a view to avoid undesirable words 
—fallen into disuse in Kaityyana’s times. Thus Panini and Kätyäyana never 
lost touch with ‘changirg’ aspect of the language. But the case was some- 
what different with Patafijali, author of the great commentary, the Mahd- 
bhdsya. He takes into consideration the rules of both the earlier Acéryas, 
viz. the stitras and va@r&kas both, and, discussing their meaning and signi- 
ficance threadbare, decid2s their advisability, applicability, scope and limita- 
tions, keeping always in view the forms oñ the language accepted as correct 
by the cultured—Sistas—of his time. Patafijali, being an impartial and 
never-sparing critic of Panini and Kätyāyana, is therefore the first gram- 
marian to begin the scholastic interpretation of Panini’s mules. In fact, his 
influence on the development of the Paninian system of grammar is unques- 
tioned. The later commentators vie with one another in referring to him as 
authority for the views propounded by them. The maxim, ‘ Yathotteram 
Muninam praményam (the authoritativeness of Panini, KĶātyāyana and 
Patafijali increases in ascending order), accepted by the later commentators, 
is a clear proof of the exceptional authority assigned to him. 

To the orthodox grammarians of the later period, the above three 
Gcaryas have said the lest word (cf. Trimuni Vydkaranam). Any attempt’ 
te improve the siiras, vertikas or istis of the Munitrayi for readjusting them 
to the ‘changed’ conditbn oZ the language (eg. as done in Candra-vyika- 
rena) could not be acceptable to them. On the other hand they tried to in- 
vent new devices of interpretation ta show that such improvements were un- 
necessary in view of the fact that they were already implicitly provided for 
by the earlier grammarians. Their laboricus and searching analysis of the 
works of theemunitrayi may De branded in modern times as an unhistorical 
procedure, but the superioritr of their intellectual power and capacity for 
industrious research and analysis cannot be questioned. In their time, Sans- 
krit had become a classical language. It had ceased to be influenced by the 
current speech. Its forms were fixed and stereotyped. The need for a re- 
vised edition of P&nini’s rules had disappeared. The only task before them 
was to discuss the interpretation of the sa#fras. There was no occasion for 
them to suggest modifications of the P&nini’s rules for accounting the ‘new’ 
forms or avoiding the ‘amtiquated’ ones. The forms of words for them were 
definitely fixed and not to be auessicned. But this fact did not restrict their 
freedom to bring the rules of Panini under the fire of scholastic criticism and 
interpret them to suit their views. It is only in this way that we can explain 
the difference in the mefhod of approach of the later commentators to the 
grammar of Panini. 

We find therefore ir the works of the later commentators hair-splitting 
discussion, concerning chiefly ‘1) interpretation of the meaning of particular 
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siitras, (2) the implications and significations deduced from them, (3) super- 
fluity or otherwise of a whole sire or some words in it, (4) the validity or 
otherwise of a grammatical maxim or canon of interpretation and so on. The 
grammarians of the post-K@ika@ period, commenting on P&nini’s text, its 
commentaries or sub-commentaries, exhibit commendable originality in discus- 
sing some or all the points mentioned above. They soared high in intellectual 
flight and brought often fresh outlook to bear on these topics. Endowed as 
they were with critical insight and speculative genius, they contributed their 
own quota to the discussion and criticism. In fact, a succeeding generation 
of the commentators was always critical of the preceding generation and was 
in its own turn criticised later on. Thus, generation after generation, the 
Indian grammarians have kept alive the study of ‘Higher’ grammer, and 
even to-day in Benares—the seat of Sanskritic learning—we see the torch of 
scholastic criticism and subtle argumentation kept ablaze. The nature of the 
subject-matter and the way it is discussed by the commentators make it ex- 
tremely difficult to demonstrate fully in a non-Sanskrit version typical samples 
of the same. Scholars are requested ta turn to the originals and study them 
in the traditional way, for otherwise they will miss much of the fine shades 
of the interestingly subtle discussion. 

The well-known scholiasts of the post-K@sika@ period may be chronologi- 
cally classified after their traditional designations, as (i) older ( arfaa: ) 
(ii) old ( sa: ) (iii) new (aan: ) and (iv) Ultra-new (asmat: ) 
grammarians ( PRICE ) The following authors belong to the first category. 
They are generally criticised by Bhattojidiksita (belonging to the 2nd cate- 
gory) and referred to as yg; but frequently their names are specifically 
mentioned. All these writers follow in their works the order of the sutras 
as given in the Astddhyayi. 

(i) Vamana with Jayäditya (c. 650 A.D.) ig the author of the Kasikd. 
It is a fine summary of the conclusions arrived at by his predecessors. It 
comments on all the s#ras of Panini with illustrations and incorporates all 
the Vartikas of Kiatyfiyana surviving the criticism of Patafijali. It modifies 
also the sūtras of Panini in the light of the remarks of KAtyfiyana and Pataii- 
jali. 

(ii) Jinendra-buddhìi (c. 750 A.D.) is the author of Vivarana-pañjikā 
or Ny@sa—a very extensive commentary on the Kasiké. He invariably and 
studiously rejects the Vartikas and shows that whatever had been supplied by 
K&tyayana with vartikas could be independently formed and justified by 
the siitras of Panini and thus believes in the saying af ay IARTA. 
[Edition of Nydésa@; p. xxii]. . 

(ii) Haradatta (c. 1100 A.D.) wrote another learned and big com- 
mentary, the Padamañjari, on the Käśikā and, being a Brahmanical writer, 
he is never sparing in criticising Jinendrabuddhi, a Buddhist writer, men- 
tioned above, 

(iv) Kaiyata (c. 1050 AD.), a Kashmirian, wrote a very valuable 
commentary (Pradtpa) on Patafijali’s Mah@bhasya, The credit for reviving 
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the study of the Mahabhasyc is due to him, wha by his lucid comments has 
explained the significanca of Patafijali’s pithy passages and, by collating and 
scrutinizing different passages, gives us a synthetic view of the ideas of Patafi- 
jali. His predecessor (Bharfrhari) comments on the Mahdbhasya but un- 
fortunately his commentary is preserved incompletely in manusctfipts only. 
But even Kaiyata is not spared by later grammarians and specially by 
Nigojibhatta, his own commentator. 

The grammarians of the 2nd category (to be mentioned below) do not 
follow in their works the order of the siitras in the Astddhy@yi, but re-arrange 
them according to their usefu’ness in the formation of forms which are dealt 
with under different topics (as Sandhi, Declension, Conjugation etc.). The 
first writer of note in the 2nd category is RHmacandra (1425), whose 
Prakriyakaumudi is a commentary on the siitras of Panini re-arranged dif- 
ferently. He makes a change in the forms of the illustration of the sūtras, 
by substituting those referring to God’s names from Hindu theology in place 
of the colourless illustrations given in the Kasik@. He also accepts, as correct, 
forms recognised by other systems of grammar and for this un-orthodox act, 
he along with his commentator Vitthalanatha (author of Praséd@ com- 
mentary) is taken to task ard very frequently criticized by Bhattojidiksita 
(c. 1630 a.D.). The latter wrote the well-known work, Siddhanta-Kaumudi 
—the standard commentary on Panini. In the Praudha-manoramd, a 
scholastic commentary on his work Siddhdnta-kaumudi, Bhattojidiksita has 
very frequently criticized the opinions of previous commentators mentioning 
not unoften their names, Vamana-Jayaditya (Vrttikara), Nyāsa-kāra, Hara- 
datta, Prakriyākāra and Prasidak@ra etc. His third important but incom- 
plete work (upto IV-1-1 Āhnika only), the Sabda-keustubha, imitating Mahd- 
bhésya@ in following the order of the Asi@dhy@yi, is a work of encyclopedic 
nature and gives a masterly criticism of his predecessors. 

The grammarians of the third category da not comment directly on the 
stitras of Päħini, but write commentaries (to be called sub-commentaries) 
on the commentaries of their predecessors. These sub-commentaries are not 
explanatory ones, but are written with an express purpose of criticising the 
previous commentaries. In fact, to call them commentaries is a misnomer. 
They should be regarded as independent critiques. Ni&goji Bhatta (c. 1750 
AD.), the greatest grammarian of the modern period, wrote a sub-com- 
mentary on Kaiyata’s Predipe and Bhattojidiksita’s Siddhantckaumudi. Of 
his two other works, the ParibhdsenduSekhare is a scholastic com- 
mentary onthe Paribhésés (canons of interpretation) and the 
Laghu-Mofijisa is an important Work dealing with the philosophy of gram- 
mar and its fundamental principles. The earlier works of the same nature, 
Bhartrhari’s Vaékyapadiya (c. 750 A.D.) and the Bhitsene of Kaundabhatta (c. 
1675 A.D.) pale into insignificance before the comprehensive treatment of this 
masterly work. Another commentator of repute in the third category is 
Vaidyanatha Payagunde, a disciple of Nagoji-Bhatta. He has written sub- 
commentaries on almost all the grammatical works of his preceptor, 
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The fourth category of grammarians comprises of many recent writers, 
who also in imitation of the fashion of the previous writers, have written 
sub- or stb-sub-commentaries on the works of their predecessors. The 
Poribhasendusekhara has been commented by Tatya Shastri (in the Bhūti) 
and Pandit Jayadeva Mishra (in the Vijay). The Laghu-SabdenduSekhara 
has been commented by Sad’shiva Bhatta, RAghavendra etc. Besides these 
and other published critiques, there are manuscripts (Krodapatras) with the 
Pandits of Benares, wherein the art of scholastic disquisition is brought to 
perfection, The modern scholars will be simply puzzled to see the keen 
intellectual acumen displayed in the disquisition of these vaiyakaranas. The 
most unique characteristic of these writers is the employment of the Navya- 
nydya style in the discourse and treatment of the criticism, which make the 
subject-matter still more abstruse and beyond the comprehension of an average 
Sanskrit-knowing person. The later a writer, the more difficult and abstruse 
is his style and treatment. It is on account of this complicated Naiydyika 
style that the later grammatical works have become a preserve of a few 
learned Vaiyakeranas only and, in absence of the encouragement in the 
modern times, their number is dwindling fast. But a sympathetic and close 
study of the works of these stalwart grammarians will not fail to impress 
the miodern linguists and reveal the height of their intellectual and reason- 
ing power. May we hope that in these days of specialization, this branch 
of study also will receive due attention at the hands of the Sanskrit linguists ? 


MS. NO. 8771 AT THE S.P.P. LIBRARY, SRINAGAR 


By 
Rao Behadur P. C. DIVANJI, M.A., LL.M. 


I HAVE already drawn the attention of those interested in the subject to 
the existence of a unicue MS. of the Yogavésisthe Raméyana at the Sri 
Prat#psinh Public Library az Srinagar and to some of its special features 
which distinguish the text as contained therein from that commented upon 
by Anandabodha Yati end printe by the Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay.” 
In this note I propose to give a more detailed information about it and 
to set out all the points of agreement and divergence between the two re- 
censions which had strick me while comparing them at Srinagar in June 


1939 with the help of Pandit Nilakantha Bhatta who knew the Sarad& script 
well. 


I.—GENERAL APPEARANCE OF THE MS, 


2. In general appearence the said MS. is a well-bound book containing 
269 folio pages. Each such page is 144” long and 13” wide and contains 
24 lines written over sheets held perpendicularly within a border of 2” on 
all the four sides in bold legible letters in the Sarad& script. Each line con- 
tains words varying from 40 to 45 in number. 


~AI.—NAME AND NATIONALITY OF THE SCRIBE AND THE DATE OF THE MS. 


3. The scribe of the MS. appears, from the several stanzas composed by 
himself which he has addei at the commencement and the end of 
each chapter and from ths colophons at the end of each chapter and notably 
that at the end of the sixth and the additional chapters, to be R&macandra 
Bhatta or Bhattaraka. I: also appears from an introductory stanza that his 
family name was Gadhre It is obvious from one stanza in the colophons 
that he was a Kasmini Pandi and most probably a follower of the Trika 
Saivism. 

4. It further appear= from a stanza in the colophon to the fifth chapter 
(Upagama-prakarana) thet he had completed the writing of this MS. some- 
where in the year 1920 of the Vikrama Sarhvat as current in Kiémir.? 


„1. “MS. No. 623/Visram (#) at the B.O.R.I. Poona” NIA. I. pp. 460-463, “ The 
Text of the Laghu Yogavasstha” NIA. I. pp. 697-715, 707. 
2. The stanza above referred ta runs thus :— 


anteaters at Rea: | 
akr Pamkasmactierarea: | 
Here according to the Pand-t the word sindhu stands for 0, netra for 2, nave for 


9 and induka for 1 and the figures are to be read in the inverse order according 
to the rule Ankanam vamato, gatih. 
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III.—NATURE AND PARTS OF ITS CONTENTS. 

5. The last line on the last page of the MS. seems to be the first line of a 
stanza and the finale is not marked by a colophon, the name of the writer, 
the date of completion of the copy &c., as we can expect from the fact of 
the end of each chapter having been similarly marked. There is therefore 
no doubt as to the MS. being partially incomplete. This may be due either 
to the MS. from which this was copied out being itself such or to one or two 
of the last pages ‘being missing when the MS. was got bound up in book- 
form. 

6. The contents such as they are, are divisible into the following three 
parts, namely :—(1) The Yogavésistha Mahdrém@yana proper, extending from 
folio page 1 to 256; (II): A Khila (additional) prakarana entitled Yoge- 
vasisthe NanGpresnah, occupying folio pages 256(b) to 267; and (III) A 
Phalaśruti (a statement of the fruit of studying the -Yogavdsistha). 


(1) Part I. YOGAVĀSIŞTHA MAHARAMAYANA. 
(a) The First Five Prakaranas. 


7. The text in this work has been divided, as that commented upon by 
Anandabodha Yati and published by the Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay in 
1918, into six prakaranas (chapters) entitled Vairagya, Mumuksu, Utpatti, 
Sthiti, UpaSama and Nirvana, The text in the two is found on comparison 
to agree also in the matter of the number of Sargas (Cantos) in the first 
five chapters, they being 33, 20, 122, 62, and 93 respectively in both of them. 
The first and the last Sargas of each chapter and the first and the last 
stanzas of each Sarga also agree. This does not, however, mean that the text 
in the two agrees word for word even so far as the said five chapters are 
concerned. In fact I did find variations of readings in several stanzas here 
and there, but it seemed to me on comparison that they were such as would 
be found between any two copies of the same recension of a work, made at 
different times from two different MSS. thereof. : 


(b) The Nirvana-prakarana. 
8. It is not so, however, with the Nirvadye-prakerana as contained in the 
MS. and as in the printed edition. The points of divergence there are many 
and various, though even there, there is complete agreement in the matter of 





There seem to be two Indian eras current in Kéémir, namely (1) the Saptarsi 
era and (2) the Vikramfditya era. The year of the first commences from Ist’ 
of Caitra Suddha and that of the second from the day in Vaisakha on which there 
takes place the Mesasathkranti. According to my informant the Christian year 
1938 corresponded to the 5014th year of the Saptargi era and the 1995th of the 
Vikrama era. The first must therefore have commenced in 3076 B.c, and the 
second in 57 Bc It is clear that the latter is the same as the Vikrama era as 
current in Northern India and Rajputana, the year of which commences about 
6 months earlier than that of- the same era as current in Gujarat. The former 
may probably have some connection with the Yudhisthira era. 

9 
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a large number of Sargas. The following is a comparative table showing the 
Sargas in the N. S. P. edition which correspond to those in the MS. 

















Katmir MS. | N: S. F. Edition General Remarks. 
ASEE Nirvana Purvaérdha ; 
1-18 - 1-18 The agreement is as regards the first and 
21-29 20-28 last stanzas of each of these Sargas. 
30 i 29 A close comparison would disclose a 
34-55 30-51 large number of variae lectionis in por- 
58-67 54-53 tions of the intermediate stanzas as a 
69-100 65-26 superficial comparison had already dis- 
‘102-14 98-110 closed some, ` 
116-19 . 112-15 
122-23 117-18 
Nirvana Uttarādha 
an 159-236 2-80 Two consecutive Sargas have through 
oversight been given the same num- 
ber 167 in the MS. Hence from there 
onwards one must be added to the 
number of each Sarga in the MS. 
238-79 82-123 
+ 281-86 125-20 
288 _ ii In the MS. Sarga 288 has 31 stanzas 
, : only which are 28-58 in Sarga 131 of 
FS ety the N. S. P. edition, 
289-301 132-44 6 
308-15 145-57 





9. In the case of some Sargas there is only a partial agreement. The 
following table shows which they are, with which Sargas of the N. S. P. edition 
they have a partial agreement and the extent of the agreement. 





-N. S. P. Edition 








* Kasmit MS.“ | yirvana Pacvardha | Remarkable point of divergence. 
19-20 ” » 19 One stanza new at the end of Sarga 19 
, of the MS. 
56 52 $ One stenza new at the end of the Sarga 
in the MS. 
57 53 Two more stanzas at the end of the 
Sarga in the MS. 
68 64 The remark wyatt aaga, y found 


at the end of Sarga 64 in the N. S. 
P. edition is not found in the MS. at 
the end of Sarga 68. 
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N. S. P. Edition 




















KaSmir MS. Nirvana Parvérdha Remarkable point of divergence. 
73 69 The above remark is found at the end 
of Sarga 73 in that edition. 

101 97 The first 44 stanzas found in the N. 
S. P. edition are missing from the 
MS. 

115 111 2 entirely new stanzas at the end in 
the MS, in place of the last 4 in the 
N. S. P. edition. 

121 . 116 There are 15 or 16 new stanzas at the 
end of this Sarga in the MS. in place 
of the last 5, 

124 119 The last stanza in each is different. 

128 121 Only 1 stanza is common to both, 

129 122 Only 2 stanzas are common. 

130 123 Do 

133 ” 124 Do 

139 125 Do 

140 126 Do 

153 126 Only three stanzas common. 

Ka$mir ‘MS. AST a Remarkable point of divergence. 

237 81 One more stanza of 4 lines in the MS. 
after that corresponding to the last 
in the Sarga in the N. S, P. edition. 

280 124 Two additional 4 line-startzas at the end 

; in the MS. : 
287 131 The second line of the last stanza dif- 


(stanzas 1-26 only) fers and the 27th stanza is missing 
altogether, it being neither found in 
287 or 288 of the MS. 

316 158 The remarks  aqiqneate aa N is 
found at the end of Sarga 316 in the 
MS. but not at that of Sarga 158 in 
the N. S. P. edition. 

The remark gagne TAEA UI 
is found at the end of Sarga 343 in 
the MS. but not at that of Sarga 185 
in the N. S. P. edition. 


343 





10. There are certain Sargas again in the MS. to which not a word in the 
printed edition is found to correspond and contrarily there are some in the 
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printed edition no portion of which is found in any part of the MS. The 
following table shows which they are :— 
















Kasmir MS. iia mis No. of additional or missing Sargas. 

31-33 —_— +3 
120 — +1 
= , 120-22 8 
125-27 _— +3 
131-32 — +2 
134-38 —— | +5 
141-52 —— - +12 

154-58 — +5 ' 
— 2 
— I 
+1 
— 1 





(c) Observations as to Part I generally. 


11. It will appear from what has preceded -(1) that as in the case of the 
Laghu Yogavdsistha,s the text of this work has remained practically un- 
interfered with so far as the arrangement of the Sargas in the first five 
chapters is concerned, but that of those in the last chapter had undergone 
modification at some time prior to Sake 1766 (A.D. 1844) in which year 
Anandabodha, composed his commentary. As the result of that modification 
we find (1) that whereas the said prakarana has been sub-divided into the 
Pirvaérdha containing two entirely new Sargas at its end and the 
Uttarārdha, containing an entirely new initial Sarga, and whereas the Sargas- 
in ‘each half have been numbered separately, there is no such 
sub-division in the Kasmir MS. and the Sargas therein are numbered conse- 
cutively throughout ; (2) that while on the one hand the total number of 
the Sargas in the two haives of the chapter in the N.S.P. edition comes to 
344 including the 3 new ones the number of the last Sarga in the K&smir 
MS. is 373 and that too is less than the actual which is 376, because 19-20 
thereof are made up of the stanzas contained in only Sarga 19 of the printed 
edition, No. 167 occurs twice ovef and Sargas 287 and 288 contain verses 
which -with one exception are found in Sarga 131 of the second half of the 
chapter in the printed edition, which means that there are 32 more Sargas 
therein than in the printed edition, and (3) that while there is on the one 
hand not a word in the MS. out of the contents of Sargas 120-22 and 127-28 





3. Vide “The text of the Laghu Yogavasistha” in NIA. I. 12, pp. 697-715. 
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of the Pirvardha and Sargas 1 & 216 of the Uttarardha, there is, on the other 
nothing in the printed edition corresponding to the contents of Sargas 31-33, 


120, 125-27, 131-32, 134-38, 141-52, 154-58 and 302. Sargas 128, 129, 130, 
133, 139, 140 and 153 can also be said to contain altogether new matter 
because none of the stanzas occurring therein except one or two is found in 
any portions of the printed edition, and (4) that there are several Sargas 
such as 19, 56, 57, 115, 121, 237, 250, 287, which substantially differ from 
the corresponding Sargas of the printed edition in the number of stanzas 
contained therein. I had not sufficient time at my disposal for counting over 
the total number of stanzas contained 'in the MS. up to the end of the Nir- 
vana-prakarana., But since, as above shown, there are several additional 
Sargas and several additional stanzas in some of the Sargas which are com- 
mon, ‘it is not unlikely that the said total must be considerably more than 
29289 which as stated by me in my paper read at the Baroda Session of the 
Oriental Conference‘ is the total of the stanzas in the text as commented 
upon by Anandabodha and printed by the N. S. Press and which is there- 
fore less by 2711, than what the colophons at the end of the Chapters and 
the statements contained in the Key-Sarga of the work,5 and a statement 
of Atmasukha, a commentator of the Leghu Yogavdsistha in his introductory 
remark, lead us to expect to find there. It is quite possible that this Kaémir 
MS. may be containing the full or very approximately the 32000 stanzas 
which we expect to find in the Devadiitoktal Sarhhitie, 


(2). Part II. Yogavasisthe Nangprasnah. 


12. ‘This part commences from folio page 256 (b) with the writer’s intro- 
ductory remark :—Atahparam Khileprakeranem bhevisyati made, after the 
colophon to the Nirvana-prakarana ending with the statement that the number 
of Sargas im the work counted from the beginning was 704, It is thus very 
clear that this chapter did not form part of the text even in the time of the 
scribe but formed its accretion just as the whole of the text formed an accre- 


4, “Date and Place of Origin of the Yogavasistha” in the Proceedings of the 
Seventh All-India Oriental Conference, Baroda, (1933), pp. 15-30. 

5. Y. V. 11.17. 

6. According to the above Sarga of the Mumuksu this work named Moksopaya 
contained 32000 stanzas divided into six chapters as follows :—Vairāgya 1500, 
Mumuksu 1000, Utpatti 7000, Sthiti 3000, Upaśānti (which is the same as the 
Upasama) 5000 and Nirvana 14500. Actually, however, the numbers of the 
stanzas commented upon by Anandabodha are as follows :— 


Vairagya e 1146 ie. 354 less, 
Mumuksu _ 807 is 193 $ 
Utpatti 6304 3 696 . 
Sthiti 2414 » 586 y 
Upaśama 4322 ” 678 ‘9 
Nirvana 14296 k 204 i} 





Total 29289 » 2711 n 
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tion to the Bila-kanda of the REmayana.? Seperate MSS. thereof are also 
available. However accordirg to Ramacendra a connection had been esta- 
blished between the work thus ended, and the additional chapter which fol- 
lows, by a stanza ascribed to Yalmiki in which he says :—“ After this 
chapter pregnant with magnanimous (? highly beneficial) meaning called 
Nirvana listen to all the remedies for final absolution which are inherent in 
the individual soul.” 


13. This chapter contains in 21 14 Sargas, each of which except the last 
bears a separate title. The doctrire akin to the Ajātivāda of Gaudapāda pre- 
pounded in detail in 704 Sargas of the work has been summarized briefly in 
the 14 Sargas of this chapter, on examining philosophically the, conventional 
notions about the individual soul, his bodies and their states, his real nature, 
his environments consisting of the diverse objects of the animate and inani- 
mate creation, their appearance znd disappearance, the states of a Jivan- 
mukta and a Videhamuk:a and the nature of Parabrahma. ‘At the end of the 
last Sarga the same colophon as zt the end of the Nirvana-prakarana, with 
the name of the chapter only changed, has been repeated. 


(3). Pers III. Phalasruti. 


14. The said additional chapter ends at folio p. 267(b). Thereafter there 
is some more manuscript maiter extending over 14 folio pages so far as I 
recollect and consisting of a statement of the fruit of studying the Yoga- 
vasistha. I had not gons through it carefully as it seemed to be incomplete 
and as it did not contain any matter concerning the text itself of the Yoga- 
vasistha. - 
IV. Importance of this MS. in trecing the Textual History of the Work. 

15. It is thus crystal clear that Ramacendra Bhatta had not copied out 
his text from a MS. of the same recension cf the Yogavdsistha as had been 
commented ypon by Anendabodha 20 years ago® and that as in the case of 
the Laghu Yogavdsistha the chief difference between the two recensions lay 
in the contents of the Nirvama-prekarana. As stated by me in my note on 


` 7. Vide the colophons to the Parvardha and Uttarardha of the Nirvana in 
the N.S.P. edition which runs thus :— 


a... aa Gear seas Ag = &. 


Although this is not conclusive evidence of the above fact, the wording of the 
colophons ta the Nirvana and the Khila prakaranas in the K&émir Ms. leaves no 
doubt about this. It is :— 


aft oft AAA Tens wert wea ae Ag Baad... 
aeir N 


The way in which the discourse begins in the Vairaigya confirms that inference. 

8. According to the last stanza in his commentary Anandabodha had com- 
pleted it on Falgun Suddha 7th of Sake 1766 (February-March 1844 ap.) and 
Ramacandra had copied out the text. which was in use in Kaémir, in Vikrama 
Sathvat 1920 (1863-64 AD.), 
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MS. No. 623/Viérim (i) at the B. O. R. I. Poona? that recension was 
most probably the same as that commented upon by Bhāskarakaņtha, who 
too belonged to Kāśmīr and who lived in the middle of the 18th Century 
A.D., ie. to say, about a century prior ta Anandabodha, but was unknown 
to the latter because otherwise he would not have stated as he has in the 
introductory stanza 24 in his commentary that the Yogavdsisthe had never 
been commented upon by any one before him. Of course it is not pos- 
sible for me in the present state of my knowledge to make a more definite 
statement about the identity of the text contained in this MS. and that 
commented upon by Bhdskarakantha because the MS. was not available 
to me after I happened to see the fragment of the said commentary in the 
Devanfigari characters at Poona and therefore it must for the present remain 
an open question whether the KaSmir recension of the work pointed at by 
the MS. under consideration must be older or later than that utilized by 
Anandabodha. But whether older or later the said recension of this work 
has its own importance in the textual history of the work just as the Kiémir 
recensions of the Bhagavadgité, the Atharvaveda (Pippalada recension), Brhat- 
kathā and other works have their importance in tracing the history of the 
texts of the respective works. That being so, it is not desirable that it should 
continue to lie hidden in a script for deciphering which it is difficult to find 
competent men even in the land of its origin, and a serious and early attempt 
must be made to get it transliterated into the Devanfigari characters so that 
this recension may be easily accessible to scholars all over India and the 
other countries for tracing the origin of the text, the form in which it was 
then, the source from which Gauda Abhinanda must have made out his 
abridgement and the subsequent modifications that it may have undergone 
before and after the middle of the 19th century when Anandabodha com- 
mented upon it. 





9. NIA. I. pp. 460-463. 
10. N. S. P, edition Vol. I, p. 2. 


KURUSRAVANA AIND KURU-SAMVARANA 


By 
Shri A. D. PUSALKER, M.A., LL.B. 


Ir was my proud privilege last vear to get guidance regarding methods 
of comparative study to be employed in studying Vedic and Purfinic pro- 
blems from Shri K. M. Munsm. Many a time I was wonderstruck 
by -his profound study and scholarship, perfect grasp of the subject, clear 
insight and rare intuition which erabled him to portray ancient history as 
it happened thousands of years ago. Not only did he convert me to his 
point of view in the matter of the historicity of the Bharata war, but im- 
pressed on me, from the very beg-nning, his firm belief that Kuruéravana 
and Kuru-Sarhvarana were one and the same person ; the latter word, accord- 
ing to the Purãnas and the Mahabieirata, denotes two names, viz., Kuru ‘and 
Sarhvarana, of son and father. It may, however, be noted that Kuru-Sarh- 
varana can be taken to show the patronymic of Kuru, meaning Kuru, son 
of Sarhvarana. This problem of the identity of Kuruéravana and Kuru- 
Samnvarana fascinated me for sone time, and I am recording below my 
investigations which go to make at least a prima facie case for the identity 
of the personages.? 

Now, apart from the fact that philologically the word Kuruéravana 
may well degenerate into Kuru-Sathvarana,? there are other factors point- 
ing the identity of the pair. It seems, as I have tried ‘to show later on, 
that Kurugravana of the Rgvede appears as Kuru-Sarhvarana—Kuru, son of 
Sathvarana,—of the Puriyas and -he Mahabharata, In order to under- 
stand properly the exact significance attached to these names in the Vedic 
literature and the Purāņas, it is necessary to collect references to: Kurugravana, 
“Sarhvarana and Kuru from these scurces—Vedic as well as Purfinic. 

f The name Kurufravana appears in the tenth Mandala of the Rgveda, 
“where, in a dénastuti, he 3s referred to as still living, a contemporary of Kavasa 
or r Kavagal Ailūşa, the singer of the hymn.3 Kurugravana is mentioned in the 





E In this article, I hzve given references ta original sources, as I have tapped 
them at every point. I refer occasionally ta the Vedic Index, modern interpreters 
. and authorities, especially when my views differ from them. 

2. By anaptyxis, §ravena gets charged to Saravana (cf. GUNE, Introduction to 
Comparative Philology, p. 51), and by metathesis, serevana is transformed into 
savarana (op. cit, p. 52). For inserticn of the nasal, cf. G. A. GrIERSON, * Spon- 
taneous Nasalisation in. the Indo-Aryan Languages”, JRAS, 1922, pp. 381 ff; also, 
HOERNLE, Encycl. of Rel. & Ethtes, I, p. 259, 

3. Rgveda, X. 32. 9; 33. 4. 


qah wat mox aa PEAN edt RA | 


aa gal aaa: at area aT AA g a Pref E. qR N 
{Continued on next page.) 
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hymn as a king and a son of Trasadasyu.t* The name Kurufravana shows 
him to be a Kuru, and his being the son of Trasadasyu makes him one of the 
Pūrus,—chief opponents of king Sudäs in the famous Déaréjfia. The fact 
that Kurugravana belonged to the side of the confederacy of kings is further 
supported by his association with Kavasa Ailūşa, his priest, who, as an 
enemy of Sudis, was thrown into water by Indra. Being a son of the 
participant in the struggle, Kuruégravana apparently follows closely in time 
the Ddéardjfic. His proximity with the Dasaréjfia is again evidenced by his 
connection with Kavasa as just shown. Thus the Rgveda presents both 
Kurufravana and Kavasa Ailūşa as products of the Défarajfa period, and 
both belonged to the opposing forces of Sudas. There are no other refer- 
ences to Kuruéravana in the Vedic literature, nor does the name occur in 
the Purdyas so far as I could see—not definitely in the genealogy of the 
Pauravas, descendants of Vedic Piirus.* 

Sathvarana in the Rgveda is the name of a Rst, who, according to the 
Sarvaénukramani, was the seer of Rg. V. 33, and the son of Prajapati.? In 


(Confinued from previous page). 

FTAA WAM ATT | HVT ATAPI: Ue. Fo-F Bw 
The authors of the Vedic Index (I, pp. 143-144) state the possibility of the identity 
of Revedic Kavasa with Kavasa Ailtisa mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana, II. 
19, Anandfsrama Edn., p. 216. 

4, I prefer to follow Sayana in interpreting Trésadasyave as the son of Trasa- 
dasyu, and also in maintaining that there is na connection between Kuruéravana 
on the one hand and Mitratithi and Upamagravas on the other. Cf. Rgveda, 
Sayanabhasya, Bombay Edn., pp. 526, 528: 7 


FATATA g AGA pA Ual a Gea aN 
aa qa saga setae: Rane us wets at aR aa g 
STA Aa STR: arenes Arata... 1... F RMIT NAGA- 
aa TARR: TORS Aara uit aera ganar sata N 


Contra, Doctors MACDONELL and KEITH, Vedic Index, I, p. 170; GELDNER, Ved. 
Stud., IL, p. 150; RAPSON, Camb. Hist. Ind., I, p. 120 (KEITH). 
5. Rgveda, VII, 18. 12: 


aa yd sae ge Ramasaig: | 

ANA MT TST Tet AIAN À gaa AT | 
cf. also, PARGITER, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 172-173; Vedic Index, 
I, p. 143. : 

6. Pandit DURGASHANKER SASTRI, than whom it is very difficult to find a 
better authority on the Puréyas, also supports me by saying that he did not come 
across the name Kurusravana in the Puraégas. With regard to the Mahābhārata, 
SGRENSEN’s Index shows that the name does ‘hot occur in the Mahabharata. 

7. Servanukramani, Ed. MACDONELL, Oxford, 1886, p. 20; cf. also, Rgveda, 
V. 33. 8-10 and ‘darney A: in Rg. V. 33. 10. Vedic Index, II, p. 413, states 
only that “ Sarnvarana is the name of Rsi mentioned in one passage of the Rgveda.” 


Sa àa Tepe Glee fected wen: t 
eg At aa Barat rer Aker aaa we u 


(Continued overleaf). 
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that hymn, Sarhvarana mentions Paurukutsa Trasadasyu, Marutaéva, Cyava- 

tana and Dhvanya Laksmanya as his pairons, thereby showing the contem- 

poraneity of all these persons. Sarhvarana thus belongs to the DdSardjfia 

period, being the contemporary of Trasadasyu. As both Kuruéravana and 

Sarhvaraņa belonged to the same period and as they came from different 

strata of the populace, one being a king and the other a Rsi, there was 
absolutely no chance of their being mixed up with one another or of one 

being mistaken for the other in the Vedic literature. The invention of stories 

and the transference of traditions, however, seem to have been started with 

the Puranas and the Mahābhārata. 

The Puranas make Sarnvarana the son of Rksa, and a scion of the 
Lunar Paurava family. Kuru is stated to be the son of Sarhvarana through 
Tapati. The Mahébhdaraia further gives the story of Sarnvarana’s obtaining 
Tapati, the daughter of Sirya, the Sun, through the aid of Vasistha who 
was his priest? The Mahabharata also mentions that a Paficdla king over- 
threw Sarhvarana, that he fled to Sindha and then recovered his kingdom 
through Vasistha’s help2° This episode in the Mahzbhé@rata has been taken 
by PARGITER to refer to the Dé@Sardjfia.™ The Paficila king has been identi- 
fied with Sudäs ; Sarhvarana with Piru, the opponent of Vedic Sudās; and 
a large confederacy of kings has been inferred under the leadership of Sarh- 
varana ; though, strictly speaking, the Mahabharata warrants none of these 
conjectures. There being an express mention of Purukutsa as the Piru king, 
the identification of the latter with Sarhvarana does not appear sound. It is 
possible that Kuruéravama’s distress, hinted in Rg. X. 33. 2-3 was later 
transformed into the defeat and exile of Sarnvarana (his namesake accord- 
ing to later writers) by the authors of the Mahé@bharatd, There is, however, 
nothing in the Purdyas and the Mchabh@rata that would go against placing 
Sarhvarana in the Déaserdifia period. 

In contrast to the word Kurusravana, which does not occur anywhere 
excepting the Rgveda, the word Kuru as the name of a prince is not found 
in the Rgveda. Nor is the word used in the Rgveda as the name of a people.’ 





(Continued from previous page). 


So À Al ARTTA Aor: HEN ATA ewer T | 
Vee HVA aM A AGT ATA M 
Ba A Al AA Fer SA Fest AAT: | 
FET Tr: GATT test + a: sae af LA 
ANA. 4:2 3-¢-Fo- 
- 8 Matsya (Anandaérema Edn.), 50. 20-22; Vayu (Anandaérama Edn.), 99. 
214; Brahma (VenkateSvara Edn.), 1d, 106-107 ; Agni (Ven), 278.26; Visuu (Ven), 
Iv, 19. 75-77 ; Bhagavata (Ven), IX. 22. 3-4; Horivanmsa (Citrasala Edn.), I. 32. 85. 
9. Mahabharata (Citraśālā Edn.), I. 171-173; Tapatyupākhyāna. 
10. Meakāäbhārata (Citrasala Edn.), I. 94 35-48. ; 
11, JRAS, 1910, pp. 49-52 ; 1918, pp. 246-252 ; also, PARGITER, Anc. Ind. Hist. 
Trad., p. 172; PRADHAN, Chronology of India. p. 20. 
12. Cf. Vedic Index, 1, py 166; OLDENBERG, Buddha, p. 409f; RAPSON, op. 
cit., pp. 83, 117 ff. 
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Kuru (or Kuru-Sarhvarana, to use also his patronymic) according to the 
Purénas, was a famous king in the Paurava line, which later came to be 
known as Kauravas, owing to the illustrious Kuru2® Being a Puru, Kuru- 
Sarhvaranai naturally falls in the enemy camp of Sudās. 

In order to locate this Kuru-Sarhvarana to the Déa@ardjfia period, we 
have to bring in Kavasa Ailtisa, who has been referred to earlier. The 
Aitareya Braéhmana proclaims the synchronism of Tura Kavaseya and Jana- 
mejaya Pariksita2+ Tura KAvaseya, who consecrated Janamejaya Pariksita, 
was the son of Kavasa Ailiisa2* Janamejaya Pārikşita, according to the 
Puranas and the Mahabharata, was the grandson of Kuru-Sarhvarana.2* So, 
Kuru-Sarhvaraņa, the grandfather, naturally belongs to the period of Kavasa 
Ailiisa, the father, who was old and famous at the period, of the Déaarajra, 
ie. the Dūāśarđjña period.’ 

Finally, considering the figures of Kuruéravana and Kuru-Sarhvarana 
as represented in the Rgveda and the Puranas and the Mahabharata, we have 
already: seen that both belong to the family of Purus or Kurus, the opponents 
of Sudās ; that both appertain to the Dé@Serdjfia period ; and that both are 
connected with Kavasa Ailiisa as his patrons. There is, of course, no re- 


13. Cf. the continuations of references in f.n. 8 above. 
14, Aitareya Brahmena, VII. 34; VIII. 21 ; (AnandéSrama Edn., pp. 892, 946). 
Tg SF Tar ge: ara satay TTT... Cp. 892); TAT TAT 

Tan maA ge wat wats Rata 2... (p. 946). 
OLDENBERG (ZDMG, 42, 239) rightly assigns him to the end of the Vedic period, 
and the authors of the Vedic Index take him to be probably identical with Tura 
mentioned in the Pafcavimsa Brahmana (Ved. Ind., I, p. 314). The Bhagavata 
Purana (Ven), IX. 22. 37, also records the tradition of Tura Kavaseya being the 
priest of Janamejaya Pariksita, but it wrongly brings in the later Janamejaya, the 
so-called descendant of the Pandavas, and his sarpasatra. As regards Janamejaya 
Pariksita, I am in full agreement with Mr. MuUNSHI’s views in Thakkar Vassanji 
Madhavji Lectures, Lect. V. s 


aati GIT Ft gen | 
arag Ad sat reat eae aa Ww aT, 6-220 N 


15. Cf. Sayanabhisya on Aitereye Bra., VII. 34, and also on VIIN. 21, given 
at pp. 893 and 946 of the Anandaérama Edn., which says: : 


TAIT TATA FEAT: | 


16. There are indeed some discrepancies in the Purāņic texts as to the im- 
mediate successors of Kuru, as has been rightly observed by PARGITER (Anc. Ind. 
Hist. Trad, p. 113). The collated text as given by him reads (loc. cit, n. 8): 


Pg afta: gar: Saat seta TI 
aa 
x 

Ramee n 


17. Cf. the words TE (old) and 3q (famous) in Rg. VII 18. 12 aiobed 
in f.n, 5 above, 
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ference to genealogical details in the Rgveda; but the three factors shown 
above, sufficiently prove, it is submitted, the identity of Kurufravana and 
Kuru-Sathvarana. The name Kurugravana in later days seems to have 
been corrupted into Kumi-Sashvarana, then the names were split up and dif- 
ferent persons came to de designated by the word, and then various stories. 
came to be attached to the names Sathverana and Kuru, without least re- 
ference to any sort of accuracy. No doubt, the stories about Kuru and Sarh- 
varana seem to have been invented at a pretty old stage, and possibly formed 
part of the Ur-text of the Puranas, as all the texts agree with regard to im- 
portant particulars; jus so with the Mchabhdrata whose kernel certainly 
contained accounts of the Eharate war which were incorporated into the 
text very early, though there is no historical background for the war. 

Should this identification receive the approval of competent Vedic and 
Punic scholars, it will invalidate some current theories about ancient Indian 
chronology and necessitate reconsicGeration and restatement of the Purāņic 
genealogies. 


y 


KUVALAYAMALA * 
(A JAINA STORY OF THE 8TH CENTURY A.D.) 
By 


Professor JINAVIJAYAJI MUNI 


I. 


THE STORY of which the following details and description are given goes 
under the name of the Kuvalayamālā. Its author was a Jaina scholar, named 
Udyotanasiiri alias Daksinyacinha. The story was completed on the last 
day but one of the eighth century of the Saka era, i.e., on the latter part of 
the fourteenth day of the dark half of Caitra of 699th year of the Saka era, 
in a city called Jabalipura which was at that time included in Gujarat but 
is at present identified with Jh@lor of Marwar. Sri Vatsaraja then ruled 
over the city. The language of the text of the“story is Jaina Maharas{ri— 
the principal Prakrit, and the manner of its compbsition reminds one of the 
style of a Campi in which both prose and poetry had a place. The story 
consists of 1300 sokas ; the plot is of a diverse character. All these state- 
ments are based upon facts gleaned from the prefatory and panegyric remarks 
made by the author of the story in the introductory and concluding stanzas. The 
Kuvalayemalé, moreover, affords us some important data and hints regarding 
history and linguistics ; these will be dwelt upon, however, in another article. 


II. History of the development of Jaina story literature. 


I am tempted to give a short account of the development of the Jaina 
` story literature before attempting a detailed description of the Kuvalayamalda. 
The Jaina story literature is vast. Several hundreds of story works are 
available to-day principally written in four languages, viz. Prakrit, Sanskrit, 
Apabhrarméa and Gujarati. But the large portion of this literature seems to 
have been written after the 10th century A.D. As we go back, the number of 
the story works decreases, so much so that in the first millennium we hardly 
get even ten works of this branch of literature. From this point of view 
the discovery of the Kuvalayamélé is very important. 


A particular kind of the Jaina literature is termed Dharmakathanuyoge, 
of which Jäätädharmakathā, one of the eleven Angas, is a good representative. 
Tradition has it that it contained a number of crores of such religious storie 
out of which only sixteen have survived the ravages of time ; at present only 


* Abridged English summary of the original Gujarati article which the author, 
Prof. JINAVIJAYAJI MUNI, has published in Vasanta Rajat-mahotsava Smaraka 
Granthe (Ahmedabad 1927}. The summary is prepared by Prof. A, S. GoPANI, 


> 
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nineteen chapters of thet Anga are available with changes hither and thither. 
These religious stories nesemble the Akhydnas of the Vedas, the Braéhmanas 
and the Upanisads. Trey are of a fragmentary character. These Akhydnas 
Were traditionally hanced down from generation to generation and each 
successive generation of religious teachers related them in their own style 
before the general masses. Later an as the composition of the Purénas and 
Purdnic stories as well = the composition of the epics like Rémé@yana, Maha- 
bhérata and Herivamse attracted the attention of the audience, the practice 
of creating and narrating suchi stories was initiated by the Jaina writers also. 
As time went on, stories of secular character began to replace those of reli- 
gious contents. The Jana writers were not slow in producing such stories 
so that we have now a cansiderable bulk of them. It can be safely inferred 
that the Vasudevacarita besides the Rémiyana and Mahdbhérata, captured 
the popular fancy. We aave no historical means at our command which can 
help us in arriving at a decisive conclusion as to the names and title of the 
biographical compositiors current in those times. But as far as the Jaina 
story literature is concerned a famous and very old work entitled Vasudeva- 
hindi is available thougr in a fragmentary form. This leads us to feel that 
the story of Vasudeva might have amused the people very much, who held 
it in high esteem. Devecandra, the guru of Hemacandra, informs us in the 
introduction of his Sdntirathaecarita that Vasudevacerite was originally written 
by Bhadrabahu, the relizious teacher of Candragupta. We also learn from 
the same source that Vasudevecarita contained one lac and twenty-five thou- 
sand Slokas+! Bhadral3hu’s work seems, however, to have been lost long 
ago, for in the Vasudeverindi which was undertaken by Sanghaddsa Ksama- 
$ramana (c. 7th century A.D.) and supplemented by Dharmasenagani Mahat- 
tara, there is a clear mention that in composing it, its author relied on the 
one hand on the story hended down traditionally through a series of teachers 
and on the other, on thet recorded in scriptures.? 


Similarly when the story of the RémZyana was found to be favourite 
among the masses Vimalsiiri, a Jaina Acirya wrote the Paiimacariyam which 
may be the Jaina Raém@yana. It is difficult to say exactly when this Acarya 
flourished. According to what is suggested in the work he seems to have 
flourished in the first certury AD. Considering the style of the composition 


1. See the following gith@ occurring in the Séntinathacarite : 
dat vers Sor 7 ages agron | 
we gneri at IIINE I 
Peterson’s Report in Szarch of Sanskrit Manuscripts No. 5; p. 73. 


2. See the following sentence occurring in the beginning of the central part 
of Vasudevahindi : 


aar a ER gaivad ER rater | 
l api qat aaki F | l 
Peterson’s Third Report, p. 199, 
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and the language employed, Dr. JacosI believes that the work could not be 
older than the fourth or the fifth century A.D. It is said in the Kuvalayamala 
that the same Acarya was also an author of another Prékrit work viz., Hari- 
vamsacariyam similar to the above-mentioned Paiimacariyam. But unfortu- 
nately it is not as yet available. 


Later on the stories of eminent worldly persons such as Udayana 
Vatsaraja and Naravaéhanadatta established, besides the epic stories, their 
hold on the mass mind. These stories afforded their authors a vast and 
unbounded field for displaying their literary art and imagination. There 
soon arose, therefore, several story works such as Vasavadattd, Sumanottaré, 
Urvasi,s Bhaimarathi and Naravéhenadatte ;* in these story works, historical 
facts and fiction have intermixed and the erotic sentiment has enjoyed a 
free and unfettered play. This new story literature had a more ready and 
direct appeal to the common mass of the audience than the older epic stories 
in which religious sermons and didactic element occupied a central place.” 


Generally speaking, the mass mind is more attracted by stories of love 
and romance full of erotic expressions than by those replete with moral tone 
and prosaic devotional exhortations. And the Nirgrantha writers were not 
slow to recognize this tendency of the mass mind. They, therefore, decided 
to write some Dharmakathds which were not without passages depicting love 
and romance, although formerly they were prohibited by their Dharma- 
Sastras to write stories whose central theme would be a king, a country, a 


3. The reference to these stories is found in the following lines of Patafijali’s 
Vyakaranamahabhasya (IV, 3, 872): 
qagaataca anssentar aaga 
gaia, saat a a wate Fae 


4. The reference to this name is found in Jaina works such as Wasudevahindi, 
etc. 


5. A similar reference is found in the introductory Sloka of Merutunga’s Pra- 
bandhacintamani : 
l Wal ATA BA: FLT: 
Sota tats car FATAL | 
6. Compare the following quotation from Vasudevahindi : 
MIT GACT, . ........ AARO 
REN AMAT AA Witt samy wie dese gy a ast 
FIA a nagg at VSAA RE AAR ea- 
a a gett RA ays e; afta a deat seit ¢ ae oa A Bat 
at amigi sleet sted anteaters sai i Ta a 
PERTTI SRS RTT Te a TRA 1 ` 


Peterson’s Third Repori, p. 198. 
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woman or a foodstuff. Thus on account of their literary gifts and power of 
imagination and expression they adorned their stories, “which like a new 
bride would delight the mend of sympathetic audience—they being well- 
‘decorated, beautiful, graceful, tender, and full of sweet expressions.”? 


It will be seen that the chief aim of these new Jaina story writers re- 
mained the same as before, viz., the spiritual well-being of the masses. In 
order to meet the need of the time they adopted new motifs and new expres- 
sions, but the end of the stories always pointed to the fruits of Dharma 
and Adharma. 


Ill. Pédalipies Tarangavati-katha. 


Among the new story literature Padaliptastiri’s Terengavati occupies 
almost the first place, Tha: monk was a reputed court poet of king Hila 
of the Satavahana dynasty. Another great poet Gunadhya by name, author 
of that exquisite story-work Brhatkathd (in PaiSdci language), was also a 
protégé of that king, who was himself a great poet and had written the famous 
' Ga&thakosa or Gatha-saptesai. This poem in Prakrit has made its author, 
the king Hala, very famous and is a source of delight to the learned circles. 
Even at present the author of the Kuvalayaméla has given us some description 
in his preface, about these three poets, as will be seen from the relevant 
passages to be quoted belcw in the course of this paper. The original 
Tarangavati of Padaliptasiir: has not been as yet discovered. Only a con- 
densed summary of the same by one Gani Venicandra, pupil of Acirya 
Virabhatta or Virabhadra, of unknown date, is available at present, through 
which we get a glimpse of the original.® This condensed summary, which is 
according to its own author only an abbreviated summary, contains nineteen 
hundred Slokas; to gauge the size of the original story must therefore be 
left to the imagination. The reason of the abridgment ofi the story is given 
by the author in the introductory four verses: “ Tarangavati-katha by 
Pédalipta is elaborate, extersive and of a strange character. It abounds in 
De&i expressions. There are many Kulakas, Gupita-yugalakas, and Satkalas 
which are generally unintelligible to the average reader. Therefore nobody 
studies it, none listens to it and even inquires about it. Only a few learned 
persons use it. I am therefore preparing this summary leaving out Padalipta’s 
own Deg expressions, for the benefit of the common masses. ‘There is an 
additional purpose in this undertaking, viz., the prevention of Pädalipta’s 


7. USEN Fea SRAN ASGAR | 
aka Xg eke segat aag Aa N 
Introduction of the Kuvaleyamālā. 
8. Ernst LEUMANN has <cranslated it into German. The Gujarati translation 


done by Shri Narasimhabhai PATEŁ has appeared in the second volume of the Jaina 
Sahitya Samiodhake, 
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work from’ falling into complete oblivion.”® This description shows that 
Padalipta’s Tarangavati was originally written in Jaina Maharastri and its 
author used a large measure of Degi expressions. The story was composed 
both in prose and poetry and was strewn with long narratives here and there 
with a huge mass of verses. The author of the Kuvalayamala calls such a 
story Samkirna-katha (mixed story). 


IV. Other Unavailable Stories, 


This novel type of story-literature initiated by Padaliptasiiri, was later 
reinforced by other five works as Malayavati, Magadhaseni© Bandhumati>+ 
Sulocend,* etc. But nothing, except their titles, is unfortunately known 
about them. 

Next in order comes the Dhammilahindi—generally known as Vasudeva- 
cariyam or Vasudevahindi—excluding the biographical compositions in the 
style of the Puranas, e.g., Paumacatiyam, Harivamsacariyam, Vasudevacariyam 
etc. The Dhammilahindi is referred to both by Haribhadrasiiri and Udyota- 
nasūri, and must therefore, have been composed before the 8th century A.D. 
Its existence upto the present day is due to the predominance of the story- 
portion to the descriptive. 


9. qea war Reni ae 7 aa | 
ama atas agr ARa a Asea N 
RIE FOIE TIA eT AEE | 
WOT SHOR FAUTAMS ATT N 
aa A FE Tg at Gy gedz AT Taz | 
Asam aah; aN die H HAT N 
q seas Tele nRa ware | 
Ran aig deat sat car N ° 
gror RN at AA agt A DN 
cd ARRE aAa ai gR 1 
(From the manuscript of Tarangalola). 


10. A reference to Malayavati and Magadhasend@ is thus found in the c#rni on 
Nisithasiitre : 


dRe Ti AMAR aa SRA TEI FIT 1 Vga aka, aT- 


aorather 1 
(Quoted from the manuscript.) 
11. A reference to this story is found in Siddhasena’s commentary on Tatt- 


vartha : 
Raksi at eatésr—aeqadienenfraeat | 
12. A reference to Sulocanā is in the Kuvalaeyamala itself : 
arka RaRa THRE para 
algal Sor Bae Geren TATA! aT U 


11 
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Semaradityaketha of Heribhadrasiri. 


The most popular and famous of the existing story-works is the Semar- 
Gdityakatha of Haribhacrasiri. Haribhadrasūri was a preceptor of Udyotan- 
siiri, the author of the Kuvaleyamala—a view which I hold and have tried 
to prove in my article, “ Haribhadra’s Date”!% and which is approved of 
even by Dr. Jacosi.4 Haribhadrasiri flourished in the first half of the 8th 
century and was an able writer, especially in Jaina philosophy. According to 
Jaina historical tradition, he is the author of no less than 1400 or 1444 works, 
big and small, Nearly 88 works go to his name even to-day.1* The Jaina 
principles are discussed from various view-points. His works include the com- 
mentaries on the Jaina canonical books, the digests of older books, and indepen- 
dent treatises, some of which deal with the philosophical and spiritual sub- 
jects. He had, as naturally follows, perfect mastery of Sanskrit. It is surprising 
that he became a convert to Jainism by hearing the words of counsel from 
a nun, Yakini Mahattari, whose sacred memories he ever preserved till his 
death, and whom he revered as ‘ Religious Mother.’ Many of his composi- 
tions at the end refer to her with respect. 


Haribhadrastiri was not only a great commentator and a writer on logic 
and philosophy, but was according to Jaina tradition, also a pre-eminent poet. 
From the available list of his compositions, enumerating the Kathakosa, 
Dhirtékhydna, Munipaticarita, Yasodharacerita, Virdngadakathé and Samar- 
Gdityakathé, only the Dhirtaékhyana and Sameradityaketh@ are at present 
existent. The Samerddityakatha is a glaring evidence of his poetic genius. 
Udyotanasiiri in his preface to the Kuvalayemélé, Dhanapila in his Tileke- 
mofjai~® Devacandrasiiri in his Séntingthacarita*? and many other scholars 
have proferred it the laurels of praise, especially as a work abounding in the 
tranquil sentiment. Hemacandra in his Kavyénusdsana** refers to the Sama- 
rõiccakahã:? as one containing all the requisites of the various types of stories, 





c 


13. See the Jaina Sahitya SamSodhaka—Part I, No. 1. 

14, See introduction to Semaraicce Kaha, Bibliotheca Indica Series (Calcutta). 

15. See Muni Kalyanavijayaji’s Introduction to Dharmasangrahani (Devacanda 
Lalbhai Jaina Pustakoddhara Fund—Svrat). 


16. Rg WA a ATA: | 
qme aathyd RAA: Ut 
17, d Riek GR saat 
Sor q rari aaa) Arae U Peterson's Report, 5, p. 73. 


18. aaRS AAN aagieacanesal | (Nirpayasigar Ed. p. 340). 


19. The Samarādityacarita was a work widely read among the monks and heard 
by the laymen. It was considered a meritorious deed to give in charity a copy of 
this to the monks, A Sanskrit palm-leaf manuscript of Samvat 1299 is found in 
the SAntingtha Bbāņdārs of Cambay and Dr. PETERSON draws attention to it in 
the 3rd part of his Report for the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts (p. 183). In 
the colophon, a long panegyric poem in honour of the person who got it written is 
„appended. 


- 
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Haribhadrasūri has tried in this-story to show through fictitious chara- 
cters as to how a person who has become a victim of anger, desire, avarice, 
infatuation, jealousy, hatred and such other vices, wanders in incessant cycles 
of births and deaths, while the one who practises non-injury, self-control, 
penance, forgiveness and charity accomplishes his spiritual progress. 

This kathā is composed in Jaina Mahfrastii—a principal variety of 
Prakrit, though strewn with Sauraseni forms here and there. It is in. prose, 
occasionally interspersed with verses in various metres. It does not abound 
in figures of speech or long compounds. ‘The short pithy sentences, a few 
really inspired metaphors and felicity of phrase keep intact the flow of the 
story which like that of the Ganges marches onward to its goal with firmness 
and delicacy—all its own. The language is easily understandable even by an 
ordinary Prakrit student, a fact that accounts for its popularity. 


v. Udyotanasiiri’s Kuvalayamdlé, 


~ A comparison of this work with the Semard@dityakatha pretty well esta- 
blishes the indebtedness of Udyotanasiiri to Haribhadrasiiri for its conception. 
Only two manuscripts of the original Kuvaleyamélé in Prakrit are at 
present available : one, in the Government Library of Poona and the other 
in the Bhandars of Jesalmere. The first of these, a paper manuscript, appears 
to belong to the 15th century A.D., while the other is a palm-leaf manuscript 
_ and is written on Sunday,—the first of the dark-half of Phalguna, 1139 (v.s.). 
Many important variants in them compel us to conclude that both these had 
quite distinct traditions behind them. They appear to have been made by 
the author himself, some of which are historically important. Dr. JACOBI 
first raised a doubt about Haribhadrasiri’s traditional date ie. latter half 
of the 6th century, and in his introduction to Siddharsi’s Upamitiprapaiica- 
kath@ edited by him, ascertained it to be the middle of the 10th century 
from the fact that Haribhadra and Siddharsi were contemporaries and that 
the former was the preceptor of the latter. The veracity of the traditional 
date is questionable, firstly because Haribhadra’s own statements go against 
it and secondly because Siddharsi acknowledges him as his guru. The refer- 
ences by Haribhadra to Dharmakirti and others who definitely flourished in 
the 7th century made me to discard the traditional date, yet I was not in- 
clined to place him in the 10th century, as a contemporary of Siddharsi. 
Ratnaprabhasiiri’s (14th century) Sanskrit Kuvalayama@l@,—an abbreviation 
of Daksinyacinhasiiri’s Prékrit original—edited by Muni CATURAVIJAYAJI 
mentioned Haribhadra amongst other names of the former poets cited by the 
author of the Sanskrit Kuvalayaméla@. Df Jacosi had misconstrued the re- 
ference occurring in the Prebhdvakacaritra, and hence his statement in the 
introduction of his Upemitibhavaprapaficakathé (p. 12, Calcutta Edition). 
This aroused my curiosity and the manuscript from the Government 
Library of Poona was sent for. That, surely, was the original Kuvalaya- 
mālā of Udyotanasiiri. The pragasti, date of its composition, the traditional 
list of the author’s preceptors—all were found in it. Reference to Haribhadra, 
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too, was detected, so also the eulogy of Samarddityakathdé. I came to the 
conclusion that Haribhadrasiiri, the author of the Semarddityakathad cannot 
be Siddharsi’s contemporary. In my essay “ Haribhadra’s Date” at the first 
All-India Oriental Conference at Poona, I had drawn the attention of the 
scholars to tackle the problems concerning the Kuvalayaméla2° 


V. Brief Sketch of Udyotanasiivi. 


It is a fact of much historical worth that Udyotanastiri has himself men- 
tioned the time and place of his composition as well as the traditional list 
of his preceptors. Very few af our ancien: writers have thus disclosed their 
personal history or whereabouts so that the chains of history, in our land, fit 
together but with great difficulty. 

‘An account regarding him runs as under : 


(1) "aR gina Ai Seq ao ia Bee 
aar TE nA sai gangi N 
(2) gia maa Reiser aren RASET | 
aaka sekaan gien ag damar Rin 
(3) dea Aa gaer gag ore wea eee | 
saa Bg ga gee RRA” N 
(4) qa oe ak amei are ae i 
Aa ote Ro Se AAN as aS N 
(5) aR Ae cast a asar” | 
Rai TO a aad (2 yn 
(6) q Reames salt mid eto dat | 
fakttteaenata sitet rarata N 
(7) TA SAAT STRATE | 
AA ag weet one Rete A maA i 


20. Vide: Jaina Sahitya Samsodkaka, Part I, No. 1, p. 43. 

21. At the time of discussion about the copies of the Kuvalayamala, I have 
already said that only two criginal copies are available and there ara very import- 
ant variants. An important difference between readings is markedly seen even in 
the eulogy (Praśasti) and therefore it has become imperative for me to mention it 
here. The palm-leaf manuscript of Jesalmere is styled as “J” and the Poona 
manuscript as “ P.” P 

22, These two verses are not found in “P”, where the eulogy (Praśasti)` 
begins with the third verse, the first part of which differs from that of the verse in 
“J”. It is as follows :— 


‘arf cast gtr “p” aati i 

23. In place of this first half, the following verse is found in “P” :— 
[aa | agae@as Parcs as wat 
amaaa & [ ea | sie Aeg Fact U 


24, In “J” this latter half is not complete. In “P” it is as follows :— 


org meet at qer eret Rar | 


25. This first half is missing in “ P”. 


's 
’ 
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(8) «wea aga da aiteann" 1 
TN THA HS seit aR N 
(9) «ont fat wens Sat aR RER T | 
wat ase wea a (a2) aoe A erie” N 
(10) ammam [a]? ferret Sor ene wai 
aa gedamt Ra aff raag st aae (A) A u 
(11) aR R AA rat ama Ri a regi” | 
ane arare Rora ] n 
(12) [a gka aan |” 
fiee granara rR N 
(13) An aa wer RRRA 1 
ga yema RoR ang N 
(14) Roeser agii gga i 
amada areal acreral a N 
(15) Q Raru ge, gA sea aait | 
agarrean N 


26. “P” has got dadiftaea (fe) arden, 


27. In “P” this whole verse is missing. 
28. This first half is as under in “P” :— 


amaaan ASAT ATT Ht VATA | 
29. “P” has got agat. 


30. This ‘first half is as under in “P” :— 


TT TOT SAARC ATHETT 


31. In “J” this latter half as seen in the verse is not complete. In “P” it 
is complete and runs as follows :— . 


aie aadaiefseraraaar Ror N 


32. The first part of this g@th@ is missing in “J” and therefore it has been 
given from “P”, 


33. “P” has got avaoraait of feat 1 
34. “P” has got aaraitt 


35. It is this very ga@thé which has helped me materially in fixing the date of 
Haribhadra. In “P” this gath@ has got a different reading and is of an inom- 
plete nature. It is as follows :— 


at Rarays Tara wer ater | 
a (a) grenarna N 


This gäthā is not sufficiently understandable as it is incomplete, looking from the 
view-point of metrical measurement. After much thought, it occurred to me that 
the first part of this verse must have connection with Virabhadra referred in the 


€ 
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(16) ant rRe aeganta ai wet 
Satter ont afer ghee ager n 
(17) wea A ge dae oT awd A EMD 

AGMA aoe aE Azeat For n 
(18) Gras Soret areas aa | 
RS? aged q ag aR gest N 
(19) dt was Aa oaiae | 
saab axed eR 
(20) aat ere Stevia Seer aaraa | 
frat teat sent de wart N 





second part of the precediag verse and the remaining three phrases should be taken 
with reference to Haribhadrastiri. From that I imagined the following version :— 


a a= [ fat] ge (8); Tartare (ar) see afer 


agrare [anaga | Tee N 
Gee Jaina Sahitya Samsodhaka. Part 1. No. 1. p. 52). 


Dr. JAcosi has also considered my emendation mentioned above as consistent and 
he has taken notice to the following effect in the introduction of his Samaräditya- 
katha :—“ The passage in which Haribhadra is referred to is corrupt as shown by the 
metre. In the Ms. of the Deccam College, the only that seems to be available, it 
runs thus:— @ Qao (Just as above). Muniraj Jinavijaya has satisfac- 
torily emended the text a2č supplied the missing syllables as follows :— 8} feara 
Jeo (the whole verse as above). The first Pada is connected with the preceding 
verse which eulogises Udyctana’s teacher Virabhadra ; and the following verse names 
his father Vateévara who was 2 Ksatriya and became a Ksamaéramana.” I was 
very glad to see that the gata as found in the old palm-leaf manuscript of Jesalmere 
agreed completely with mz imaginary emendation and with the meaning deducible 
from it. 


Just now Shri KANTIVIJAYAJI Maharaj has been able to get the photographs 
of Jesalmere copy. I take this opportunity of thanking him for the generosity which 
he has shown by providinz me, at the earliest opportunity, with its photographed 
copy from which I have <lso been able to find out a gāthā relating to Jabalipura 
and Vatsaraja—its King, I will disauss the utility of this ga@tha@ at a proper place 
in another article, 


36. “P” has not got this whole gatha. 
37. The following first half is found in “P” in place of this :— 
wat [q] atari RA sett eset am I 


38. The name of this historically important place is altogether missing in “P”. 
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(21) —-seaeftrefeet gandea | 
kaso wget gaat see Pn 
(22) at fae aea ale Ruaa ear | 
Tema Tat Vat RRR y 
(23) — Romam sf ot afi a Beat a of ae | 
q aag gsls Rea se gees ga N 
(24) Jaod atan wat À | 
Radara ales as wea” v 
(25) Ti He HT St gut gas aT ed | 
ageing Ra aa wa as FA n 
(26) amè RA akan auk aak ae ı 
TRAR TAT RRA U 
(27) T ERAN T ROTATE AEN TAT | 
aera fe finer ar ata ane eae” u 


Summary :—There are only two famous pethas—namely Daksingpatha 
and Uttardpatha in the world. Out of them both, Uttar@patha is said to be 
abounding in learned people. (1) In that patha, there flows a river Candra- 
bhaga—the mistress of the sea. (2) On the bank of that river is situated a 
famous and a prosperous city called Pavvaiä staying in which Sri Toraraya 
enjoyed the lordship of the world. (3) Harigupta was the preceptor of that 
King ; he belonged to the Gupta family and stayed there in that city with 
the King. (4) His pupil was Devagupta who was well-versed in many arts 
and sciences, and was a deep student of Siddhäntas besides being great poet. 
He had a pupil named Sivacandragani who was a Mahattara. (5) When 
he was out on a pilgrimage he came across Bhinnamäla where he settled for 
ever. (6) Yaksadatta was his pupil; his fame spread far and wide in the 
three worlds. (7) This Yaksadatta had many pupils gifted with miraculous 
powers. They added to the beauty of the GurjaradeSa by getting many Jaina 
temples erected. (8) Of those pupils, Naga, Vinda, Mammada, Dugga, Aggi- 
samma, and Vadesara were chief. (9) Vadesara caused a beautiful temple 
erected in Agasavappa. (10) ‘Tattvacirya—one of his many pupils—was 
much worshipped on account of his noble character and hard austerities. 
(11) His pupil whose nom de plume is Dakginyacinha composed an excellent 
story entitled Kuvelayamalé by virtue of a boon from goddess Hri. (12) Acirya 
Virabhadra was his religious preceptor who, resembling a Kalpavrksa (de- 
sire-yielding tree), taught him the religious “canon. Acarya Haribhadra, who 
enunciated clearly the real significance of the canon by writing several works, 
taught him logic and philosophy. (13-15) Udyotana—a Ksatriya by caste— 
was the then ruling Prince of Mahdaduvadra. He never missed per- 


39. These four gātkās are not to be found in “P”. 
40. This is also missing in “P”, 
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forming three deeds, (16) He had a son named Samprati alias 
Vadesara; and his son whose name was Udyotana has composed this 
story called Kuvaleyar-dld. (17) In this world, there was once a city 
named Jabalipura—narmw and abounding in Jaina laymen. It had the Jina 


temples—very charming untraverseble, and as lofty as the Astapada moun-: Ra 


tain. In it Virabhadre had got built a temple of the first Jina. It was 
very exalted, white-coloared, and decorated with banners. The author says 
that he completed this story, staying in that temple, on the fourteenth of the 
dark half of Caitra. (18-20). At the time of completion of this story the 
ruler of the city was Szi Vatsarāja—an elephant amongst them, a terror to 
the foes and a moon to Rohini in the form of lovers. (21). 

There is none whc can go to the opposite bank of the untraversable 
ocean of the Jinas’ teacaings. Though I am dull-witted, I have dared com- 
pose this story dependinz simply cn the promise of the goddess—Hri. There- 
' fore let that which I may have, ovt of mistake, written, against or unwarrant- 
ed by the Jinas, be undone. (22-23). j 

Udyotana who is 2 member cf the Candra family has composed this 
story. Let it be an inscrument in securing liberation for the bhavye people. 
Let my mind remain absorbed in doing good deeds as a result of the merit 
ensured possibly by the composition of this story. (24-25). 

This story was brcught to an end on the latter half of the day when 
the seventh century of the Saka Era had only one day less to complete. (26). 

Poetic pride or poezie skill is not responsible for the composition of this 
story. I have composec it simply with an intention of telling what Dharma- 
kathā is and conveys. Let no fault be attached to it. (27). 


THE NINTH MANDALA OF THE RGVEDA * 


By 
Dr. MANILAL PATEL, PH.D. (Marburg) 


Vil 


AS THE RGVEDA itself emphasizes repeatedly,4¢ the sacramental Soma-pre- 
paration requires (i) the sap extracted from the plant, (ii) “men”, i.e. Soma- 
priests—the sofarah whose function is ‘to press’ the stalks, or the Adhvaryus,1* 
and the reciting priests—, (iii) the stones, (iv) the cows which would supply 
milk for mixture, and (v) the water with which to soak the plants and to 
effect the mixing of the sap. The particular processes (dham@ni) which the 
Soma must undergo according to the Rgvedic ritual before emerging 
as a ready drink are: (1) the first soaking in the water; (2) the pressing ; 
(3) the filtration ; (4) the second soaking in the water ; and (5) the mixture 
with milk. I shall now describe these processes in detail. 


1. The first soaking in the water: The stalks (amSdvah) of the plant 
are moistened till they are fully soaked ( pita in I, 91, 17; VIII, 9, 19; IX, 
67, 28). This process is called @pydyenam in the later Vedic ritual, and 
has become a simple formality During the pressing out, the stalks are 
repeatedly shaken and rinsed (@+./dhav, &+vdhü in VIII, 2, 25; IX, 11, 
5; 72, 8; 107, 5). 


2. The pressing: The thrashing of the stalks occurs in the Rgveda 
by means of the pressing-stones only, which come in direct touch with the 


* For parts I-VI of this paper see Bharatiya Vidyā, Vol. I, Pt. II (May 1940). 
pp. 185-192. 

16. Cf. VI, 40, 2; I, 153, 4; HI, 35, 8; X, 30, 1f. 

17. That the sot? (sometimes sótr) is generally an Adhvaryu is shown by the 
following parallel passages : prá sét@ jiré adhvarésv asthāt (VII, 92, 2), and prá te N 
adhveryur asthat (VI, 41, 2); sotar indraya sémam....bhéré (VIII, 2, 3), and 
ddhvaryavo bhératéndraya sémam (II, 14, 1; cf. I, 135, 3, 153, 1); suvandh 
sotpbhih (IX, 107, 8), and adhvaryébhih sutasah (VII, 90, 1); hivyandh sotpbhih 
(VIII, 49, 5; IX, 30, 2; 107, 26), and tám te hinvanti....adhvarydvah (III, 46, 
5). The activity of the soty is not confined to pressing (Vsu-) only: sotáro rdsatm 
pundnti (IX, 86, 12; 96, 16; 109, 11) ; and the Adhvaryus attend to the functions 
of the soi: adhvaryavah sémam sotana (VIII, 4, 13).—The sunvén, on the other 
hand, is the organizer of the Soma sacrifice (see IX, 112, 1; VIII, 1, 22; 2, 18; 
Vait. S. XVI, 17). 

18. Ind. St. X, 372. 

19. This has been enumerated in a varying order : sunuté @ ca dhavaiah (VIII, 
31, 5) ; sótā hi sémam ddribhir ém enam apsi dhavata (VII, 1, 17) ; but also 
apsú dhütó nýbhih sutéh (IX, 62, 5; X, 104, 2) ; ntdhnto Gdrisutah (VIII, 2, 2; 
IX, 72, 4). 

12 
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Soma-stalks (X, 94, 2.5.6.8) ; and this oa the cow-hide (X, 94, 9). With 
the hand-stones ( grávärah ) are thrashed the stalks lying on the nether stone 
(úpara in X, 94, 5; 175, 3). It would seem, however, as if in the older 
ritual the two pressing-planxs also came to be used therewith. They are 
called the “ jaws ” of the sacrifice whilst the pressing-stones the “teeth” of 
the same2° Sdyana taxes the duel camvch in the Rgveda to signify these 
two pressing-planks, According to Hauc (who adopts Sdyama’s explanation) 
the Soma-shoots were placed for being pressed between these two planks.” 
This usage is not in accord with the later ritual. In reality, however, 
some such thing between the two planks could have been used at the 
thrashing with the stomes and the (occasionally used) mortar and pestle. 
(I, 28). The adhisavenas would then rerhaps have their counterpart in 
the Av. havana (Yasna X, 2). For in the Avesta also, the mortar and 
the club which were used later on do not exactly agree in the wording. But 
a more certain proof for this usage is not available from the Rgveda.—As to 
camu, see below. , 

Nor does the Rgveda give deñnite inřormation as to how the pressed- 
out sap was gathered. It is of course stated in some passages, —e.g. in IX, 
79, 4; 80, 5,—that the7 “milk the sap in water”, or press it out in water 
(TX, 62, 4), implying thereby that the sap after being pressed out fell directly 
into an Adhavaniya-like vessel which hac been filled with water. On the 
other hand we read in IX, 6, 3 that the sap after being pressed out should 
fall on the strainer ; in IX, 17, 4; 42, 4 zhat it is poured on the strainer ; 
and in IX, 61, 8 that £ is pressed out on the strainer. 


3. The filtration: The pressed-out sap is poured on a filter of wool 
in order to remove ther2from the vegetable fibres (IX, 14, 4; 68, 2; 69, 9; 
71, 2; 78, 1) and to purify itself (bū). On this filter the Soma forms circles 
and rushes through it in streams (dhárā) into the large Soma-tub or -tubs 
placed thereunder. 


4. The second weter-bath: With the addition of water the purified 
sap is made thinner and tasteful. Either the water is poured over the sap 
(IX, 65, 6; 86, 27), or the sap rushes through the strainer into the water 
contained in the large Soma-tub (IX, 2L 3; 76, 5b; 86, 8). It is said 
that the sap is “ milkec” in the water (IX, 79, 4; 80, 5); “poured” into 
the water (@ni in IX, 36, 24) ; or “ pressad out” in the water (IX, 62, 4; 
107, 2) ; “soaked”, “bathed” or “washed” in the water (IX, 71, 3; 72, 
7; 98, 6; 109, 10; cf. VIII, 2, 2); “swims” in the water (IX, 106, 8). 
However, according to some pasgages,?2 even before the filtration the water 
was added to the Some. With the latter process corresponds the later pro- 
cedure of mixing in the Adhavaniya?? ; with the former one corresponds that 


20. TS. VI, 2, 11, 32%.; MS. III, p. 106, 16; p. 107, 3; IV, p. 69, 8; p. 77, 13. 
21. Ait. Br. II, 489 GGA. 1875, p. 594. 

22, RV. IX, 74, 9; 85, 10; 99, 5. 

23. See Bharatiya Vidyd, Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 191. 
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of mixing in the Piitabhyt24 In the Rgveda the processes No. 1 and No. 4 
are not always to be separated (see, for instance, IX, 65, 6ab). 

5. The mixture with milk: The Soma was drunk either unmixed—and 
in that case was called S#ci “ pure ”?5—in contrast to the milk-mixed one’*— 
or mixed with dédhi (“ butter-milk”).27 And indeed the mixing with the 
milk took place after the mixing with the water (I, 109, 4; VIII, 2, 4; IX, 
2,4; 66, 13; 78, 1; 93, 2; 96, 14; 107, 18; 109, 17). However, the Revedic 
poet does not always stick to this sequence : he carries out both the mixtures 
in a reverse order (IX, 65, 26; 91, 2; 97, 45d), and the milk- or dédhi- 
mixture even before the filtration (VIII, 16, 2c; 101, 9; IX, 63, 15). In 
one passage the added milk is called upastir “basis” (IX, 71, 1), but in 
another the water is so called (IX, 69, 5). 

According to VS. VIII, 5728 the purified sap is called śukrá, whether it 
be unmixed or mixed. But according to Rudradatta on Ap. Sr. S. XII, 23, 
4 the Sukra-Soma is the one contained in the dronakala§a, which suggests 
that the purified drink was called Sukré. The opposite thereof is the one 
mixed with buttermilk (IX, 63, 14-15). Thus may we understand the 
passages like VIII, 52, 10 (sérit Sukvasah Sucayah sém gdvaSirah sóma indram 
amandisuh) and I, 134, 5 ( sukrasah Sécayah). The opposite of súci is the 
milk-mixed one (gévdgir) 2° In the later ritual, the addition of the milk was 
essentially confined to the third pressing. In the Rgveda both the pure, 
unmixed Soma (or the Soma added into with only water) and the milk- 
mixed Soma appear almost always side by side. Even unto Vayu, who is 
specially the gucipa (VII, 90, 2; 92, 1), are both the Somas offered side by 
side (I, 23, 1; VIII, 101, 10). The pure, unmixed Soma tasted strong or 
sharp (fivrá in I, 23, 1; VIII, 2, 10), the milk-mixed one milder or sweeter. 
In VIII, 2, 9 the three Somas are clearly referred to side by side at one 
Savana : the unmixed, the milk-mixed, and the dédhi-mixed. Thus we may 
explain the three camvdh “ Soma-vessels” in VIII, 2, 8b. And the three 
camvah there are the same as the three kd§@h mentioned in the first pada of 
the same stanza. 


VII 


The Soma-utensils used in the Rgvedic ritual were most probably made 
of wood, while in the later ritual they consisted partly of earthen pots.3t They 
are called in the Rgveda commonly “wood” (vána? used both in sg. and 
pl.) or dréne. 





24. Ibid, 

25. RV. I, 5, 5b; 30, 2a; VIII, 2, 9a; 52, 10c ; 101, 10d. 

26. I, 30, 2b; VIII, 2, 95 ; 52, 10d; 101, 10c. 

27. I, 5, 5c; VIII, 2, 9c. 28. Cf. SB. XII, 6, 1, 19-26. 

29. RV. VIII, 101, 10. 

30. JB. I, 156. However, cf. SB. IV, 1, 4, 8 according to which in the first 
savana the draught for Mitra and Varuna is mixed with milk. 

31. See CaLanp on Ap. Sr. S. XII, 2, 122. 

32. For instance, see X, 23, 2a. 
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I now propose to Geal in detail with the oft-used expressions cami, kósa 
and kalasé. 

At the outset it is zro be assumed that there were required for the ready 
Soma-drink two, at times three, vessels : one for the unmixed (Stici)—this 
vessel would correspond to the later dronakalaga,—another for the milk- 
mixed—the later pztabFyi—, and at times a third one for the dédhi-mixed 
Soma. These might be the three Résék, or camvdh mentioned in VIII, 2, 8 
for the three different Soma-drinks referred to in VIII, 2, 7 and 9. More- 
over, it is probable thaz for the unpurified Soma there was also at hand a 
special vessel in which the squeezed-out stalks were once more rinsed, and 
this might be the later 4putabhyt = @dhavaniya,®* although I must confess I 
do not find in the R‘7. definite corroborative information on this point. 
OLDENBERG asserts,34 hewever, that the three well-known vessels—ddhavani- 
ya, dronakalaga, and pitabhri—are already traceable in the Rgveda : dha- 
vaniya = kóśa in RV., zhe later dronakalcsa = kaldsa, and the pitabhyt = 
cami. ‘The first equation is certainly incorrect. From the stanzas such as 
IX, 23, 4; 36, 2; 66, 11; 86, 7; 103, 3 it emerges®5 that the Soma-sap was 
poured in a kéSa over the filter. As we have already stated above, the 
three kóśēsah in VIII, 2, 8 are throughout the same as three camvah, three 
vessels for the different sorts of the ready Soma. It is clear that cami is 
the archaic word for the Soma-vessel, a word that was slowly disappearing 
from common use, while kóśa is the usual word for the same. Again, camt 
is used only in connection with the Soma, while the kdé§a is used in the RV. 
also in other connectiors, for example, as water- and well-bucket (I, 87, 2; 
III, 32, 15; IV, 17, 1€; X, 42, 2). If the Soma-kéSa recieves madhuscit 
as a special adjective (ia IX, 12, 6 etc.) and Scotanti is applied to the Soma- 
koSas in VIII, 2, 8, then the same verb occurs also along with kóśa in the 
usual sense in I, 87, 2. Of Parjanya it is said: trédyak késdsa upasécandso 
mddhvah scotanti virapsém (VII, 101, 4). Besides being once used in the 
nominative du. and plu. (III, 55, 20; VII, 2, 8) cami is employed only in 
the locative (sg., du. and pl.). The accusative is quite out of use and is 
substituted through kóśzm, for instance, in the special connection with pari- 
ars, pari-krand (IX, 76, 5; 86, 20 etc.) or in connection with the accusative 
—prepositions abhi (IX. 23, 4) or dec& (LX, 107, 12). Thus, in the locative- 
construction camti is preferred, but in the acc.-constuction kósæ is automati- 
cally substituted for the same : péri kóśam: drsan kdnikradac camudr G vivesa 
(IX, 96, 20) ; pávante ..... abhi kéfam (IX, 23, 4), but camvdh pityémanah 
(IX, 97, 2 and 48); pundnds cemii (IX, 107, 18); pavate camtisu (IX, 97, 
46). Sometimes cami is specially connected with V sad (cf. camtisdd) : camé- 
gu sidati (IX, 20, 6; €2, 16, etc.). Mark also pári késGn—acikradat (IX, 
86, 20) and pré ké§e—acikradai (YX, 77, 1). 





33. Cf. MS. II, p. 1-3,9; Kath. I, 273, 7; VS. XVII, 21; TS. IV, 7, 8, 1. 
34. ZDMG. Vol. LXI, pp. 464 ff. OLDENBERG therein discusses also in full 

HILLEBRANDT’S views which the latter has expressed in his Ved. Myth. I, pp. 164 ff. 
35. See also I, 135, 2; II, 16. 5. 
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According to the Rgveda that vessel is called cami (used in sg., du., pl.) 
in which the Soma is purified (IX, 97, 2. 46. 48; 107, 18) ; into which the 
purified Soma runs (IX, 96, 20-21; 103, 4; 107, 10); in which he (Soma) 
settles (pl. in IX, 20, 6; 62, 16; 63, 2; 92, 2; 97, 37; 99, 6. 8; du. in IX, 
72, 5); in which he is mixed with milk (IX, 69, 5; 71, 1; 86, 47; 93, 3); 
or out of which he is drunk (III, 48, 4). Thus cami is here as ambiguous 
as is the expression -sad which also does not help us in ascertaining the 
kind of vessel meant by camú.3° It is expressed: @sad camvdh (IX, 72, 
5), camiisu (IX, 97, 37), kaldSesu (IX, 86, 35.47), kalaśam (IX, 106, 7) 
as also pavitram -sad (IX, 62, 7). 

Similarly kóśa is that vessel into which the filtered Soma runs (IX, 23, 
4; 36, 2; 66, 11; 86, 7; 87, 1 ; 103, 3); in which he is mixed with water (IX, 
76, 5; 107, 26) or with milk (IX, 77, 1); and out of which he is poured 
for drink (I, 130, 2; III, 32, 15). In ITI, 32, 15 kóśa is equivalent to 
kaláśa, in VIII, 2, 8 with cami. 


It is difficult to make out the exact significance of the locative use of 
cami in connection with sutá : cami sutéh (V, 51, 4; VIII, 4, 4; 76, 10; 
IX, 46, 3; X, 24, 1) ; camiisu sutáh (VIII, 82, 7) ; cemvòh sutéh (IV, 18, 
3; VI, 57, 2; IX, 36, 1; 108, 10)37. The change of the numbers here is 
quite formal. Säyaņa explains cami in this connection (excepting the pl. 
in VIII, 82, 7) throughout as the adhisavanaphelake, in the commentary on 
VS. VIII, 39 as adhisavanecarma. It almost seems as if the stanzas referred 
to one other form of the pressing of the Soma. One could translate: “on 
the camå” or “between the cami.” This would then be the oldest use of 
the adhisavena-plank, and this use would correspond with the older form of 
the kavane in the Avesta. In I, 28 wherein the squeezing of the Soma in the 
mortar is described, this is called camvòk. In that case cam would be 
divisible really or apparently in two different meanings: (i) the preparation 
for the pressing—or something connected with the pressing—of the Soma, 
which Sāyaņa renders through adhisavanaphalaka, and (ii) the, container of 
the Soma-sap, which SAyana paraphrases, not quite correctly, through camasa 
or graha (eg. his Bhésya on VIII, 82, 7; IX, 93, 3; 96, 19). Against this 
division of meanings OLDENBERG raises an objection. According to him,%8 
camé has the same meaning everywhere, and the loc. camé etc. in connection 
with sutá signify the loc. of aim. In support of his contention OLDENBERG 
could quote passages like dsduy amédir—apsi (IX, 62, 4), apsú tud hdstair 
duduhuh (IX, 79, 4), and suté cit tudpsi (IX, 107, 2), sutéh ... pavitra á 


36. During the revision of this essay it struck me that cambu mas., a Gijariti 
word meaning “jug, water-jug” (see Sarthe Gijarati Jodani-koSa, s.v.), might be 
a remnant of the Vedic camit. 

37. In IV, 18, 3; VI, 57, 2; VIII, 4, 4; 76, 10; X, 24, 1, one can make the 
loc. dependent on apibat etc., following sémam apibac caműşu in Ill, 48, 4. (This 
stanza and VIII, 4, 4 deal with the same myth). But camvdh and sutáh should 
not be separated as BERGAIGNE did in IX, 108, 10. To the stones there is no re- 
ference at all in all these cam#-stanzas. 

38. ZDMG. Vol. LXII, p. 462. 
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(IX, 61, 8). In short, with skipping? over the middle links, the expression 
camvéh sutéh would than imply the same thing as dserji—pavitre camvei 
sutéh (IX, 36,1). Cf. also IX, 37, 2c with LX, 108, 10a. But in the case 
of such a ready formal hras as “ camå etc. sutéh ” is, this assumption ap- 
pears a bit laborious. 


How can we think of a division of meanings so long as‘we do not even 
know the original meaning of cami? One cani only: say, this muchi that the 
word camii was variously used, at the Soma-preparation. ta the ‘later Vedic 
texts the word is employed only in two places, which evideritly., äre related 
to each other, namely in SB. XIII, 8, 2, 1 and in Sankh. Sr.°S. XIV, 22, 19 
(Savacamé = “bier”). Later on cami means the complete “army”. The 
expression is perhaps berrowzd from a game played on a board. Should 
cami, then, not signify in the ancient Soma-ritual that receptacle on which 
the Soma-sap, pressed oat, fitereé and mixed as well, runs, or in which he 
(Soma) is gathered, narnely, the úbara-stone or the first vessel in which the 
pressed-out Soma was at first gathered? The du. and pl. then could be the 
elliptic figure of ekaSesa. 


The third synonym is tke kaláśa which was usually used as water-jug. 
In the Brahmanas it is cften an abbreviation for the dronakalasa, eg. in TS. 
VI, 5, 7, 2; Tand. IX, 6, 1:9, 1. The kaldsa signifies the same vessel as 
the kóśa in RV. III, 32, 15ab ; so also in IX, 86, 22b compared with IX, 66, 
llab; or IX, 18, 7ab compared, with IX, 77, la; and is like the cemás in 
IX, 96, 22b ; 85, 5a compared with IX, 86, 47c. All the three are evidently 
the same in IX, 96, 20. 22. Into the kaldSa (used in the sg. and the pl.) 
the pressed-out Soma rurs or is poured (IX, 63, 3 ; 67, 15; 81, 2; 86, 11.16; 
97, 33) and this through the filter (IX, 17, 4; 18, 7; 60, 3; 68, 9; 86, 6.9; 
88, 6; 92, 6; 97, 4; 105, 7.22); therein is he mixed with milk“ (IX, 8, 6; 
62, 19; 72, 1; 85, 5; 93, 2; 96, 22; 97, 22) and with water (IX, 86, 19; 
96, 24) or with both (IX, 95, 14). Over the kaláśa (sg. or pl.) the fidter 
is fitted up (IX, 12, 5; 86, 22) ; therein he (Soma) settles or sits (IX, 68, 
9 ; 86, 6. 9. 35. 47 ; 96, Z3), quite as in the camtis (IX, 20, 6; 62, 16; 63, 2; 
96, 23 ; 97, 37; 99, 6. 8). 


All this detailed anc perhaps dry inquiry leads me to the following con- 
clusions : During the Rgvedic period one used at the sacramental Soma-pre- 
_ paration as utensils the water-pail or -jug, or a vessel called cam# which 
later on became unknown; oz one named the special Soma-vessels after the 
above-mentioned utensils ef daily use owing to their mutual similarities. A 
special vessel for the apatabhri and the piicbhyt, that is, for the unpurified 
and the purified Soma, or three vessels for the unpurified, the purified but 
unmixed, and the milk-mixed Soma were surely at hand, but in their deno- 
minations, the later ddkavariye, dronakalaga, and pitabhyi were not yet 
differentiated. 


39, Similar skipping over may be found in pdripute ddribhik uf 135, 2); 
pitdém ddribhih (V, 86, 62. 
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The occasional choice of the expressions kóśe, camů and kaláśa was part- 
ly conditioned through the formality of the phrase as also through the case- 
connection. Thus, kóśa is preferably used in the acc. sg. and pl, camé in 
the loc. (all numbers), and kaláśa in both the cases. The word kóśa finds 
itself particularly in connection with pári whilst the word kaldSa with abhi 
(in IX, 60, 3 ;.86, 11 ; 88, 6; 106, 12), áva (in IX, 75, 3) or decha@ (in IX, 
81, 2). The special double meaning (simultaneously heaven and earth, III, 
55, 20) hag influenced also the dual of cam#i; this is particularly evident in 
IX, 69, 55-71, 1. 

The ready Soma, then was filled in the drinking-goblets or bowls (cama- 
sé) or in the large bumpers (ématra). At times, however, it is briefly said 
that thé Soma is drunk out of the camis or the kóśa or the kaláśa (III, 32, 
15 ; 48, 44°; VI, 47, 6; X, 167, 3). 


IX 


The Rgvedic text offers us neither a coherent nor a clearly detailed picture 
of the sacramental Soma-pressing. In the later ritual, the number and the 
succession of the deities to be invoked at a draught were fixed once for all. 
Similarly also in certain RV.-hymns like I, 2-3. But not so in the Pava- 
māna-hymns. Herein the selection of deities was evidently left entirely to 
the discretion of the priests and sacrificers, and this conformed with the time 
and the purpose of the main sacrifice. Among the deities Indra takes up the 
first rank ; then follow Vayu, the Adityas, specially Mitra and Varuna, the 
Maruts, rarely Piisan, ViSve Devah (e.g. in IX, 81, 4-5), Heaven and Earth ; 
but never the Rbhus. Among those who took part in the sacrifice, first of 
all the priests and singers (II, 19, 1; III, 53, 10; V, 18, 2; 19,3; X, 16, 6; 
32, 9; 50, 7; 148, 3; 167, 3), but then the sacrificer also had a right in the 


drinking of the Soma. This is to be understood from VIII, 68, 14; IX, 98, 
8. 10; 99, 3. 


x 


Like the sacramental Soma-preparation, which is their special theme, the 
Pavamiana-hymns also are uniform though their original text is not devoid 
of a certain charm. The poets attempt ever to win new poetic sides for the 
simple proceedings through many, often hurried, metaphors. In this meta- 
phorical play they unfold their whole art. The running of the Soma-sap 
from the process of being pressed out and through the filter into several 
vessels as the goal reminds them of the stast of the race-horses, in describing 
which they make good use of the double meaning of the word kári (“ golden- 
yellow” from the colour of the Soma, and “the cream-coloured horse”). 
The ripple arising from Soma’s trickling down, his (Soma’s) contact with 
the fingers, his craving for the cows, i.e., for the milk for mixing : these are 


40. This stanza clearly says that Indra has drunk the robbed Soma directly out 
of the tubs, 
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the main points which tne poets use in turns in numberless metaphors. The 
language and rhetorics of the Pavamfina-hymns are homogeneous. Hence 
the abundance of parall2ls and repetitions. 


XI 


The order in which the hymns of the Ninth Mandala of the Rgveda are 
given in the present tex. has followed quite an external arrangement accord- 
ing to the metrical series in a descending number of the hymns and the 
stanzas. Thus the following groups of the hymns are easily made : 

The Géyatri-group : IX, 1-67. 

The Jagati-group : IX, 68-86. 

The Tristubh-group : IX, 87-97. 

The Anustubh-croup : IX, 98-101. 

The Usnih-grocp : IX, 102-106. 

The Pragaétha-group : IX, 107-108. 

The Group of Various Metres : IX, 109-114. 
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ANCIENT INDIA AND THE OUTER WORLD* 


By 
Surr S. D. GYANI, M.A. 


A stupy of the Religion, Philosophy, Literature, and political and sociai 
institutions of Ancient India clearly shows the existence of a rich and versatile 
culture which was of indigenous growth. Ancient India gave both the East 
and the West, her rich heritage of culture in the form of Religion, Philosophy, 
Literature and Sciences. The West got from her many a religion and philo- 
sophic doctrine, basic principles of various sciences and a very interesting, 
fable literature. The far East is also in no small measure indebted to her 
for its religion and philosophy. 

This world-wide influence of ancient Indian culture was made possible 
on account of India’s brisk foreign trade, which established her contact with 
distant foreign lands. This contact, in its turn, offered an opportunity for 
missionary activities for the spread of Indian religions and philosophy. 

Discovery of old Roman coins in south India and references to trade 
relations with ancient Rome in the south Indian literature show the existence 
of a brisk trade between south India and Rome, in the early centuries of the 
Christian Era. “The Malabar coast got into touch with the western world, 
Egypt, Western Asia and across as far as the western extremity of Europe. 
The Hebrew references to various articles of Indian, particularly of south 
Indian production, the Baveru Jātaka which apparently relates to Babylon. 
the Suppõraka Jätaka and a story in the Kathdsaritségara relative to the west- 
ward voyage from the port of Patri and the Sanskrit origin of the name of 
the island Sokotra, all these might be cited as evidence of a westward trade. 
at any rate, as arguing familiarity with navigation on that side. That Indians 
did take part in these distant voyages is directly stated in the reference in 
Tacitus to a Hindu sailor having been stranded in the region of the North 
Sea and that in Eudoxus, to the famished Hindu sailor, who piloted the 
Greeks across the Arabian Sea to the Malabar coast. There is a further 
evidence of a reference in an Egyptian inscription to a Sophon Indos (Subhanu, 
the Indian)! in the heart of Egypt, apparently along the road from the chiet 
Red Sea port to Alexandria. The busy and the profitable character of the 
western trade and the part that the Romgn empire took in it in the early 
centuries of the Christian era are also well known.”2 

It has been claimed that the word ‘Sindhu’ found in the library of As- 
surbanipal (668-626 B.c.) is used in the sense of “Indian cotton” and the 
word is said to be much older, belonging in reality to the Akkadian tongue. 


* Extension Lecture, delivered on March 2, 1940. 
1. CUNNINGHAM, Ancient Geography of India. 
13 
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Assurbanipal is known ~o have Seen a great cultivator and to have sent for 
Indian plants, including the “ wool-bearing trees of India”. At any rate 
we know that the cotton trade of India is of great antiquity. Logs of Indian 
teak have been found im the temple of the Moon at Mughar (the ‘ Ur’ of 
the Chaldeans) and in che palace of Nebuchadnezzar, both belonging to the 
6th century B.C. On the obelisk of Shalmanesar III (860 B.C.) are drawn 
apes, Indian elephants and Bactrian camels. Athenaeus tells us that in the 
processions of Ptolemy Philadelpkus were to be seen Indian women, Indian 
hunting dogs and Indian cows, emong other strange sights also Indian spices 
carried on camels? 

Pliny (first century A.D.), who is fond of indulging in trite homilies on 
Roman extravagance, is right in complaining of the drain upon Roman finance 
caused by the Indian trade, According to him, India, China and Arabia 
absorbed between. them >ne hundred million sesterces per annum. This sum 
is calculated by MOMMSEN to represent £1,100,000, of which nearly half 
came to India. 

There exists evidence to show that the commercial activities of the Indians 
reached as far as Germany. According to some Indologists the sea-~borne 
trade of India is of greet antiquity, a mention of which is made even in the 
Rgveda. According to them the ‘Panis’ of the Rgveda are no other than the 
Phoenicians, the great commercial nation of the ancient world. 

Besides these commercial activities, the missionary zeal of the ancient 
Indians must also have led to the spread of Indian culture abroad. The 
Buddhist missionaries, sent out to Asia, Africa and Europe by the great 
emperor Agoka, and other efforts cor the spread of Buddhism in the first few 
centuries of the Christian era, are too well-known to need any specific mention. 
Perhaps the Buddhists fellowed a tradition long established by the Brahmanas* 
of effecting cultural conquest (Dharma-Vi;aya) of other lands. This is how 
we may understand the references to Vedic gods and Aryan names in the 
Mitannian, and Hittite records. 

After briefly noting the sources for the filtration of ancient Indian culture 
abroad let us discuss the historical data available in this connection, which may 
be grouped under these heads: (i) Linguistic affinities; (ii) Religious and 
cultural affinities ; (iii) Documenrary evidence; (iv) Indian colonies in the 
far East and central Asia. 

(i) Linguistic affiaities: A comparative study of the Indo-European 
languages of Europe ard Sanskrit shows so much resemblance between the 
two that the students o: Comparative Philology have come to the conclusion 
that all these languages must have been derived from some common source. 
To get an idea of this resemblar.ce it may suffice to refer to the striking aff- 





2, H. W. RAWLINSON, India and the Western World. 
3. JRAS., 1898, pp. 241-288 ; also Von ITHERRING'S Pre-historic Indo-Europeans, 
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nities that exist between the Vedic Sanskrit and the language of the Avesta, 
as also between Sanskrit on the one hand and Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic, 
etc, on the other. The following instances will illustrate the point quite 
clearly : 


(að ‘hundred’ : Skt. Satém, Av. satam, Gk. he-katén, Lat. centum, Celt. 
cét, Germ. hund, Eng. hundred, IE. * kmtém. 

(b) ‘two’ Skt. dvdu, Av. dud, Gk. dúð, Lat. dué, Germ. twai, O.SI. dva, 
Eng. two, IE. *duyodu. 

(c) ‘I’ Skt. ehdém, Av. azem, Gk. egé, Lat. ego, Germ. ik, O. Bulg. 
aze, IE. *egh. 

(d) ‘father’: Skt. pity, Av. pita, Gk. patér, Lat. pater, Germ. fadar, 
Eng. father, IE. “patér. 

(e) ‘mother’ : Skt. mår, Av. matar, Gk. métér, Lat. mater, Celt. mathir, 
Eng. mother, IE. * matér. 

(f) ‘brother’: Skt. bhyóty, Av. brata, Gk. phrdtor, Lat. frater, Welsh. 
brawd, Eng. brother, IE. * bhrétér. 


These and other linguistic affinities clearly show that the languages under 
consideration must have been derived from some common source and that at 
a very remote time the forefathers of the people speaking these languages 
must have lived together. The influence of the oldest form of Sanskrit or 
same parent language (of which the old Sanskrit might be a direct offshoot) 
on the western languages is obvious. This together with the striking parallels 
in mythology and religion would point to a close contact between Ancient 
India and the West in prehistoric pericds, and the influence of the former 
over the latter. This is also corroborated by the documentary evidence which 
we shall discuss presently. 

Some scholars try to explain the traces of Aryan influence over the West, 
by trying to show Europe to be the original home of the Aryans. The contro- 
versy regarding the original home of the Aryans is far from being.settled. But 
no scholar can dispute the fact that to-day if there be a country that has 
retained the best and most traits of the ancient and illustrious Aryans, it 
cannot but be India. 


(ii) Religious and Cultural Affinities: A critical study of the religious 
beliefs of the ancient Persians (the followers of Zoroaster), the Jews, the Chris- 
tians and the Muslims, and their comparison with those of ancient India, show 
striking resemblance between them. In the same way, the religious beliefs 
and social customs and institutions of the ancient Greece and Rome bear a 
striking resemblance with those of ancienteIndia. We shall discuss at some 
length these religious and cultural affinities. 

(1) Vedism and Zoroastrianism : 

The language of the Rgveda is, as is well-known, very akin to that of the 
Avesta, which clearly shows the inter-relatedness of the two. 

Besides this many of the religious ideas of the Rgveda and the Avesta 
are quite similar. Rgvedic gods bear resemblance with the Avestan. 
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Rgveda Avesta 

Rta Aga 

Asura Ahura 
Aryaman Airyaman 
Mitra Mithra 
Apim Napat Apam Napät 
Soma Haoma 
Vrtrahan Verethraghna 
Bhaga Bagha 
Strya, etc Hvar, etc. 


Vedic four varnas have their counterpart in the Avesta. In this connec- 
. tion,’ Dr. HAUG remarks :— 

“In the religious records of the Iranians, who are so nearly allied to the 
Indians, in the Zend Avesta the four castes are quite plainly to be found only 
under other names: (1) Atharvyan (Priest), (2) Rathaestar (Warrior), 
(3) Vastriyofshyas (Cultivator), (4) Huites (Workmen).”5 

Prof. DARMESTETER in his translation of the Zend Avesta observed :— 
“We find in it (the Dinkirt) a description of the four classes which strikingly 
reminds one of the Brahmanizal account of the origin of castes (Ch. XVII) 
and which were certainly borrowed from India.” 

Like the twice-born (Dvija) cf India, the Iranians also considered wear- 
ing a sacred thread, which they called ‘Kusti,’ a religious duty. They were 
invested with the sacred threed in the seventh year of their age and wore it 
round their waist. 

The Iranians, like the Indiars, believed in rebirth and venerated cow. 
Their sacrifices also resembled the Vedic ones. They stressed the performances 
of sacrifices by putting oblations into the fire, to such an extent that they began 
to be called ‘fire-worshippers’ and in this respect, they resembled the Agni- 
hotri Braéhmanas, in whose hcuses fire was always kept ablaze. 

Besides*these, there are many other points of resemblance between the 
Vedas and the Avesta. The religious principles enunciated by the latter are 
not greatly different from those cf the farmer, only they are in a slightly 
changed form. Thus, in the light of the above facts we may easily say that 
a branch of the Indo-Aryens (especially, ‘ Agnihotri’ Brahmanas) may have 
migrated at a very remote peciod to the land called ‘Iran’ after their name. 
After a lapse of a very long time, havinz been oppressed by the Muslim 
conquerors, a remnant of these again returned to their motherland (India) 
where they (Parsis) have preserved their faith and culture to the present day. 


(2) Zoroastrianism and Judaism. 

The Judaism is mainly derived from Zoroastrianism, most of its tenets 
being directly taken from the latter. “Jehova” the Jewish God, has much 
in common with “ Ahura-Mezda”. Spitema Zarathushtra’s* conception of 
Ahura-Mazda as the Supreme Being is perfectly identical with the notion of 





5. Haue’s Essays, p. 280, 6. Vide Haue’s Essays. 
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Elohim (God) or Jehova, which we find in the books of Old Testament. Ahura- 
Mazda is called by Zarathustra the creator of the earthly and the spiritual 
life, the lord of the whole universe in whose hands are all creatures. 

About 20 names of ‘ Ahura-Mazda’ are mentioned in the Avesta, 
of which “Ahmi” and “ Ahmi Yad-ahmi” are the two. The Jewish God 
has also similar names. See Exodus III. 14: “And God said unto Moses, 
I am that I am....And he said: Thus shalt thou say unto the children of 
Israel: ‘I am’ hath sent to me unto you”.? 

According to Lokamanya B. G. TILAK “Jehova” and the Chaldean 
“Yahve” are just the same word as “ Yahu.” “ Yahva” “ Yahvata” and 
the feminine forms “Yahvi” “ Yahvati” etc., occur many a time in the 
Rgveda. “Yahva” in the Veda means ‘great’ and is used for the gods 
‘Soma’ ‘ Agni’, ‘Indra’ etc. Thus the word ‘Jehova’ is derived from the 
Sanskrit ‘ Yahva’. About this Thomas TYLER says: “It (the word ‘ Jehova’) 
most probably came to the Hebrews through traffic with the Indians by way 
of Chaldea and the Persian Gulf”. 

The “ Angra menyu ” of the Iranians and the Satan of the Jews are also 
similar. In the Bible the Satan assumes the form of a serpent. In the 
Avesta “ Angra Menyu” takes up the form of a “burning serpent”. In the 
Indra-Vrtra fight of the Rgveda, Vitra is also called “ Ahi” (serpent). From 
this it can be assumed that the Vitra of the Rgveda is responsible for the idea 
of “ Angra Menyu” of the Avesta and “Satan” of the Bible. The great 
German philosopher SCHOPENHAUER ‘also agrees with this view. He says: 
“ And this confirms the view which has been established on other grounds that 
Jehova is a transformation of Ormuzd, and Satan of the Ahriman who must be 
taken in connection with him. Ormuzd himself is a transformation of Indra”. 

According to the Avesta, there are in heaven seven archangels called 
“ Ameshaspantas ”. The Bible also says that God’s throne is sorrounded by 
seven archangels. About the order of creation also both the religions agree. 


Zoroaster : 


“Jn the first period heaven was 
created ; in the second the water; in 
the third the earth; in the fourth the 
trees, in the fifth the animals; and in 
the sixth the man”, 


Moses : 


“On the first day heaven and earth 
were created; on the second firmament 
and waters, on the third dry land, grass, 
the birds and fruit trees, on the fourth 
lights, the sun, the moon, the stars. 
On the fifth moving creatures, winged 
fowls, great whales, on the sixth living 
creatures, cattle, creepers, beasts, man.” 


e 
The Puruga-Stikta’ of the Rgveda gives the order of creation, somewhat 


similar to the above. 


The Jewish ideas regarding deluge and the final dis- 


solution of the universe are also borrowed from Zoroastrianism. The story 
of the deluge and Noah’s ark is referred to in the Setapatha Brahmena 


7. Ci, Aham in the Bhagavad Gita used with reference to the Supreme Being. 


8. Rgveda, X. 90. 
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(I. 8, 1, 1) in a slightly charged form, whare Manu at the time of the deluge 
and the great floods saves himself and other living creatures by means of a 
small boat which he himself makes. This story occurs in the Quran also. 
Thus the original source of the story is to be traced to the Setapatha Brah- 
mana, 

The religious practice of performing sacrifice was borrowed by the Jews 
from the Iranians who in their tum got it from India. From the Jews, the 
Muslims adopted it.® : 

Thus, on the basis of these facts, and many others which could not be 
discussed here for want of space,2° it might be concluded that the principles 
of Zoroastrianism are at the zoot of Judaism, which in itself gave inspiration 
to the Christianity and the Islam. 


(3) Judaism and Christianity. 


The religious beliefs prcpounded by Jesus Christ are based mainly on 
Judaism, In‘ the course of rs development, Christianity was also influenced 
by Buddhism, which was already introduced in Western Asia, Northern 
Africa and Southern Europe, by Asoka (B.C. 272-232) the great Buddhist 
Emperor. Pliny, the naturalist (a celebrated Roman of the 1st Cent. A.D.) 
refers to the existence in Palstine of a religious sect called the “ Essenes 44 
about a century before Christ. In Egypt also there was a similar sect called 
“ Therapeuts””. That these were a branch of the “Essenes” or, in other 
words, Buddhists is admitted even by such a devout Christian as RENAN, the 
celebrated author of the Life of Jesus. John the Baptist, the fore-runner of 
Christ was quite familiar with the doctrines of the Essenes. Some writers 
maintain that he himself was an “Essene”. It would appear, therefore, 
-` that Jesus Christ himself learnt much of the rites and teachings of the Bud- 
dhist, from the Baptist. A close study of the Psalms, etc., and the Dhamma- 
pada will at once show the great resemblance that exists between the two.12 

SCHOPENHAUER, while discussing the influence of Buddhism on the Chris- 
tianity, remarks :18 “ As ivy clings for the support and stay it wants to a 
rough-hewn post everywhere confirming to its irregularities and showing their 
outlines, but at the same time conveying them with life and grace and chang- 
ing the former aspect into one that is pleasing to the eye, so the Christian 
faith, sprung from the wisdom of India overspread the old trunk of rude 
Judaism, a tree of alien growth ; the original form must in part remain, but 
it suffers a complete change and becomes full of life and truth so that it ap- 
pears to be the same tree but is really another ”. 

Ld 





9. Exodus, XV, 25. 

10. Vide Mathew V, 17-19. 

11. In the light of madern researches it is established that the “ Essenes” were 
Buddhists. 

12. Vide Dhammapada V, 197-223. Also Mathew XXIII, 27; V, 44; XXIII 
3; Luke VI, 31. 

13, Religion and other Esseys, p. 11, 
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The ‘resemblance between Christianity and Buddhism is not merely 
doctrinal but it is also descernible in the churches of the two faiths. The 
earlier Christian churches were built after the pattern of the early Buddhist 
monasteries, hewn out of the rocks in most cases. Dr. FERGUSSON while des- 
cribing the Buddhist caves at Karla remarks: “The building resembles to 
a great extent, an early Christian church in its arrangement, consisting of a 
nave and side aisles terminating in an apse or semi-dome, round which the 
aisle is carried...... As a scale for comparison it may be mentioned that its 
arrangements and dimensions are very similar to those of the choir of Norwich 
Cathedral and of the Abbey aux Hommes at Caen, omitting the outer aisles 
in the latter building. Immediately, under the semi-dome of the apse and 
nearly where the altar stands in Christian churches is placed the Dagopa”’. 


With regard to Buddhistic influence on Christianity R. C. DUTT, says 4— 
“But the architectural similarity sinks into insignificance in comparison 
with the resemblance in ritual between the Buddhist and the Roman Catholic 
church. A Roman Catholic missionary, Abbe Hue was much struck by what 
he saw in Tibet and remarks: ‘The Crozier, the mitre........ the dalmatic, 
the cope or pluvial, which the grand lamas wear on a journey or when they 
part, or in some ceremony outside the temple, the service with a double choir, 
psalmody, exorcisms, the sense swinging on fine chains contrived to be opened 
or shut at will, benedictions by the lamas with the right hand extended over 
the heads of the faithful, the chaplets, sacerdotal celibacy, lenten retirements 
from the world, worship of saints, fasts, processions, litanies, holy water ; these 


1» 


are the points of contact between the Buddhist and ourselves’. 


A close examination of the Christian monastic order of the mediæval 
Europe in comparison with the Buddhist, will clearly show the great influence 
of the latter over the former. In view of these facts, the great influence of 
Buddhism over Christianity is quite obvious, and Buddhism itself is nothing 
more than a refined edition of some ethical doctrines of Brahmanism.* 


(to be continued.) 


14. Ancient Indien Civilization. 
15. R. C. Durr, Ancient India, Vol. II, p. 205. 


TWO VEDIC VERSES 


By 
Dr. ARYENDRA SHARMA, PH. D. (Munich) 


I. 
Here is an interesting verse from Taittiriya Aranyaka: apainyuspim apa 
rdksah, ap@snyusnim apa réghem| épaghram dpa cavértim, dpa devir itő 
kita || TA. 1, 1, 3 (=1, 21, 2) sc, according to the Poona edition, except for 
avértim for which Poona ed. reads avéritim, but Bibl. Ind. ed., as quoted by 
Vedic Concordance, ave-tim. At TA. 1, 21, 2 Poona ed. has apasnuspim in 
a+b; Bibl. Ind. ed. in a, apasnusnisnum, in b, apasnim. See below. 

As an attempt, the verse may be thus translated : “ With means of water 
(take away) the eating and consuming one, with means of water the evil 
being, with means of water the eating and consuming one, with means of 
water the raging one (F or the rage?), (take) away the distress, and (take) 
away the bad fortune, take away from here, goddesses (or take away the (evil) 
goddesses from here).” 

The devih in d, if we accept it as Nom. pl. equivalent to Voc. (see below), 
refers to pah “waters”. Cf. the preceding and the following verses in TA. 
1, 1, 1. G@pam Gpdm apah sérvéh “I have obtained and sipped (@ + vVpā) 
all the waters”, and in TA. 1, 1, 3d Sing nah Sdémtama bhavantu, divya pa 
6sadhayah, “may the Civine waters, remedies, be auspicious and most bene- 
ficent to us.” 

apa ina and b is, all the four times. Instr. sg. of ép- “ water” and not 
the metrically lengthened prefix ába “ away”, which should have been so ac- 
cented. Sayana, in the absence af a Padapatha to guide him, has been mis- 
led by the ápa of c and d to assume apa as a prefix also in a and b. The Singu- 
lar Instr. of ép- occurs ctherwise only once in the whole Vedic literature, name- 
ly, in RV. 8, 4, 3a. ; 

áśnyuşņi-m. is a Dvandva compound of áśni-m. “the eating one” (vaś 
“to eat” + Suffix -ni) and dsi-m. “the burning or consuming one” (us 
“to burn” + Suffix -zi). For the suffix -ni cf. Lindner, Ai. Nom. Bldg. 
p. 88. The two words may denote either one and the same person or two 
different ones, for deciding which there is no indication in the text. Sayana 
and following him PW. pw., and Mon. Will., explain ésnyusni- as “ burning 
him who eats” or “consuming and eating”, and describe it as the “name of 
an Agni.” Of course, cóni- and tisni- both are suitable epithets for Agni, but 
in the text there is nothing to show that particularly Agni is meant. On the 
other hand, as the context shows, the two words must refer to some undesirable 
being, or, perhaps, to a disease. (cf. the following réksah, aghtém). In this 
connection cf. also déa- m. “ voracious” as the name of a demon, RV. 2, 
14, 5; 20,5; 6, 4, 3. [The meaning “burning him who eats” is described 
by Ved. Var. II § 337 as “ monstrous ”]. 
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i As for the variant reading éénusnim in TA. 1, 21, 2, given in Poona edition, 
it is very: probable, as Ved. Var. II § 337 points out, that » after $ (a palatal) 
was pronounced as #% which approximated in pronunciation to -ny-. Hence 
the confusion between -śy- and śny- (cf. the other instance quoted in Ved. Var. 
Il § 337 Snaptre — Snyaptre). See also the Poona Editors note on this 
reading, p. 78 : yak@rarahitah patho vaidikdnam (“the Vaidikas read without 
y”). 

The readings of the Bibl. Ind. Edition as quoted by Vedic Conc. are 
surely corrupt. Note the thoroughly spoiled metre if one were to read : 
apasnusnisdum apā raksah (9 syllables), apēşņim apa ragham (7 syllables). 
Moreover, the Bibl. Ind. Edition itself has in TA. 1, 1, 3 the normal readings 
given above which has been quoted in TA, 1, 21, 2. 


régham (“ rage” ?) is an elsewhere unknown word and is found in none 
of the dictionaries. It seems to be connected with ýghā- (in rghavat- RV. 10, 
27, 3) “violence, passion”, \/rgh@y- “to be passionate”, Avest. araghant- 
“arg, abscheulich ” ; Old Germ. ar(a)g, old Icl. argr, ragr “ schlecht”, Lit. 
ragana “ Hexe” and may be derived from a \/ragh = argh (see Grassmann 
RV. Wb. p. 278b)<Idg. *Vergh-, *\/eregh—(see Walde-Pokomy p. 147). 
Sayana explains régha- by paépam, which is not improbable. 

ápa (three times) in c+ d is a prefix (“away”) to be connected with 


the following verb kita : \/dha “ to place, to set”, in d. 


aghra-, f. “ distress, difficulty ” is also an otherwise unknown word. It 
is to be derived from the root Vagh + Suff. -ra, connected with aghd- n. “ evil, 
sin”. aghald- adj. “ fearful” is almost identical to aghrã-<* aghld-, the only 
difference being that the suffix -le (= -ra) in aghalá- has been joined to the 
root with a “connective” suffix -a-, whereas in aghrē- without it. An exactly 
parallel pair of words, with or without this -a-, is typrd- “hasty”: trpdla- 
“hasty”. For the suffixes -ra, -læ + the connective -a, see Lindner, Ai. 
Nom. Bldg. p. 101, 104. eghra@- is unknown to Sanskrit- as well as to compara- 
tive Dictionaries, but the old Indogermanic *aghlā from which it is derived 
has been well-preserved in many languages. First of all, in Avesta aghré@, f. 
“Name of an illness” is thoroughly identical with our aghra-. Then Goth. 
aglö f. “ distress” is also exactly the same word. That aglé is an -dn-stem 
but * aghlā- an @-stem, does not create any difficulty. For, many other ön- 
stems in Gothic were originally @stems. cf. Goth. gind, but Old. Bulg. zena, 
Old. Ir. ben (idg. *guend); or Goth. widuwd, but Skt. vidhavd, Lat. vidua. 
See Kieckers, Handbuch der vgl. Got. Gramm. p. 123, m. For other cognate 
words see Walde-Pok. I p. 41. 

As for the accent in eghrda-, it is diffiailt to decide whether we have to 
read dghra- or aghra-. Theoretically, both are possible (see Lindner, p. 100). 
In the text the word occurs without an accent! apaghrim apá cavarttim. 
dpa + dghram should have been written dpaghram, and épa + aghram 
would be épaghram. But the text is full of such mistakes and most probably 
apaghram has to be corrected to dpaghram (= dpa + dghtam). 


Sāyaņa explains aghr@- as a + ghra- : “ want of the sense of smell” (ghrā- 
14 i 
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nadi-jfianasaktyabhdvam : Poona ed. misprints prāņēdi). This meaning is 
not impossible, but does not fit amidst rdéksak, dinyusnim, rágham and avd-« 
rttim, Sayana has been apperently led away by the following word avdritim 
which he incorrectly divides into a-vérttim (= a-vzttim = daridryam “ po- 
verty ”). 

avárti- f. = ava + 4i- (áva + ti- BV. 1,118,3 etc.) “bad fortune, dis- 
tress, poverty.” For tke unusual accent (evárti- instead of the normal 
dvarti-) cf. Wackernage, Ai. Gramm. II, 1, 94a, p. 230. Säyaņa’s analysis 
of avdrti- as a + vért(Di- (= vrtiti- “ existence”) is hardly possible. The 
usual meaning of varti-, a pcst-Vedic word, is “anything rolled or wrapped, 
pad, wick of a lamp, ointment etz.” v7tti-, also a post-Vedic word, may be 
identified with varti-. Eut even v7tti- can only in a very secondary sense be 
taken to mean “life, exBtenc2”’—<he original meanings being “ rolling, mode 
of life, state, condition 2tc.” Also the accent is not quite normal: one ex- 
pects d-varti-, cf. Wacken. Al. Gramm. II, 1, 32c, p. 80. On the other side, 
if we accept ava + 7ti-, ve have a real vecic word (occurring 4 times in RV, 
8 times in AV and once in VS. as dva-rti-), with a normal sense which very 
well suits to the context. Mcreover, constructions very similar to our c + d, 
...6pa cavadrtim ... itd hita, are frequent in other vedic texts and also in TA. 
itself. Cf. épdsmdd etu nírrtih Kath. S. 38, 13, apeta etu nirrtih, Kaus. 97,7. 
apet6 nirrtim hatha TA. 1,281. The last passage has a striking similarity to 
ours, 

devi in d may be 2ither Nom. or an Acc. Plural. In the former case,we 
must accept it as syntactically equivalent to Vocative—(the true Voc. would 
be accented dévi)- and then it may be construed : “as you are devis.” Cf. 
similar construction in tsjh@ rdthe ádhi yéd vdjrahastah TB. 2, 7, 16, 2 (= 
listha rétham ddhi tém vajrzhaste RV. 5, 33, 3). See Ved. Var. I, § 337 
for further examples. 

But perhaps it is better <o accept devi here as an Acc. Pl. and meaning 
“the evil goddesses or damonzsses.” ` The masculine devd- in the sense of “an 
evil demon” occurs in AV. 3.15, 5 and TS. 3, 5, 4, 1. (cf. Macdonell : Vedic 
Mythology, p. 156, m.). In TS. 4, 2, 5, 4; KS. 38, 13 nirrii-, “ adversity ” 
is called a devi: devin aidém nirrtim badhamanak (TS. véndaméanal). 
Notice the close parallelsm with our avdriim... devi ...., Sayana does not 
seem to have noticed the accent while he explained devih as Voc. Pl. 


Il. 
The following verse. occuzs in an Indra-Hymn in Maitrayani Samhita :—- 
médo ná yéh somz6 bothicgksé vatas ca nú cydvona induviksah | 
sé tapnuh sucdse nā srah sé svedayth Susucano ná gharméh || 
MS. 4. 12. 2: 182. I. 2. 
“Who, like the intoxicacion caused by Soma, (is) of enlightening radi- 
ance (or eye); and like wind, shaking, (because of being) agitated by (Soma-) 
drops ; he (ie. Indra), ihe burning one, (is able) to shine, like the sun ; he, 
the sweating one, shining like sunshine.” 
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With our a cf. RV. 6. 47. 3ab ayá me pitá úd iyarti yacan ayam mani- 
sim usatim ajigak “he (Soma) being drunk raises my voice, he has awaken- 
ed eager thought” ; RV. 8. 48. 3 épéma sémam amrta abhima éganma jyétir 
dvidima devan “we have drunk Soma, we have become immortal, we have 
entered into light, we have known the gods.” 

bodhicdks@h (so, according to the Padapatha) is Nom. Sg. to bedhicdk- 
gas- m. “ having enlightened sight,” a compound of bodhin- and céksas-. Cf. 
bodhin-manas “one whose mind is awake”, an epithet of Indra. (Is our 
bodhin. also to be translated as “awake, watchful” (i=bodhit-a of RV.) in- 
stead of as “awakening” ?) It is not registered in the Dictionaries. Com- 
pounds with similar meanings and with cdksas- as the second member, are 
usual adjectives of Soma. Cf. bhúricakşas- “ much-seeing” RV. 9. 26. 5. 
sahdsracaksas- “ thousand-eyed’”” RV. 9. 60. I. 

nú usually means “now, then, indeed, surely,” but here is almost equi- 
valent to ná “like,” (an extended sense of “ indeed”), and in fact, may be 
only a mistake for it. Note that all the four Padas have the same construc- 
tion, each containing a simile which is expressed by ná, except in b. 

induviksah (Nom. Sg.) is also an elsewhere unknown word (not found 
in the Dictionaries). vikséd- “agitated” is formed from \/v#j- “to speed, 
shake” with suff. -sa (as ruksd- “shining” from \/ruc- “to shine”). See 
Lindner, Ai. Nom. Bldg., p. 110, § 92. Cf. the cognate words véga- m. 
“agitation,” vigna- “ agitated,” vigrd- “active, moving (?).” For -viksah in 
Nom. Sg., instead of -vikséh, i.e. -as-stem instead of an -a-stem, cf. similar 
changes in compounds like visudbharah (Nom. Sg.) VS. 11.32 ; suséudék (Nom. 
Sg.) AV. 14. 1. 19 (susévah RV. 10. 85. 24) and others. See Wackernagel, 
Ai. Gramm. III, § 149b, p. 286. 

A close parallel to our b is to be found in RV. 10. 119. 2. prá vaia tua dó- 
dhdata tin ma pitá ayamsata “ the drunk (Soma), impetuous like winds, have 
excited me.” 

tapna- “ burning, shining” is another new word. Obviously St is derived 
from /tap- “ to be hot, to shine” and suff. -nu. (Lindner : p. 89). Cf. bhānú- 
and tépana-, both referring to Sūrya, as here. An exact parallel to tapni- is 
to be found in Avestic tafna- m. “heat of fever, fever.” (For the compari- 
son I am indebted to Prof. Wiist.) 

Stcdse is a Dative Infinitive from \/Suc “to shine” (like tujdse from 
Viuj- RV. 4. 23. 7.) and is to be complemented with bhavati or the like. Cf. 
similar use of Infinitive in nekim indro nikartave na Sakrah, RV. 8. 78. 5. 
“Indra is not to be put down, the mighty one is not to be overpowered.” See 
Whitney, Skt. Gramm. (3) § 982c, p. 353. 

svedayú- m. “sweating” is still another word occurring only here, al- 
though registered in pw. and Mon. Will. The word is to be derived from the 
Denominative \/sveday- and suff. -u. Cf. tandrayi- “lazy, fatigued” RV. 
8. 92. 30. (from Viandray-) and Sramayié “ toiling, exerting oneself” RV. 1. 
72. 7. See Lindner, p. 63. svedayi as referring to gharmah “ sunshine” may 
have a causative sense, 
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OUR HINDI-GUJARATI QUARTERLY 


{Besides the English JURNAL, the BHARATIYA Vipya BHAVAN issues a Hindi- 
Gujarati QUARTERLY entitlec andiy fe, in which are published Indological 
papers of original research >r interprecation in Hindi and Gujarati. Professor Jina- 
vijayaji MUNI is the Editcr. The annual subscription is Rs. 5/-. We give below 
a summary of the papers published in the first two issues of the QUARTERLY prepared 
by our research scholar, Shri Harivallabh C. BHAYANI, B.A—EbITOR.] 


Vol. I, No. 1. 


The Hindi section of the first issue opens with a few introductory lines 
on the characteristically high ideal of learning which ancient India always 
kept before herself and which motivates the establishment, activities and aspira- 
tions of the BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN. Then follows a very learned paper 
from the pen of Pandit SUKHLALJI on “ Hemacandracarya’s Pramana- 
mimaérnsa,” which forms an introduction to his edition of the same treatise. 
In this comparative histozical study of the Jaina logic, he briefly but critically 
deals with the whole field of Indian logic. The contribution made to Indian 
logic by the Jaina system as compared with that made by other systems in 
general, the contribution of Hemacendracdrya in particular, and the place of 
the Pramaéna-mimémsa ia the litarature on the Jaina logic are specially ex- 
plained with the complet2 mastery of the subject. 


The next article is ky Pandit Jayachandra VIDYALANKAR. It presents a 
brief survey of “Some Politico-Economic Institutions of the Nineteenth-cen- 
tury India,” such as feudal system, land-holding, land-ownership, artisans and 
village-panchayats, and makes clear how important such studies are because 
of the light they throw on the present state in our land. In a short article 
on “The Barbaras and zhe Mlecchas” Shri VASUDEVASHARAN has collected 
some historical, geograph-cal and linguistic data from literary references relat- 
ing to these tribes. Rai XRISHNADASAJI, in a note, disputes the identification 
established by A. K. CocMARASWAMI between the Mir Khusro represented in 
an old portrait at the Boston Art Museum, and another Mirza Khusro, son of 
the Mogal emperor Jehargir and accordingly compares with that portrait two 
other similar portraits from different sources. 


In the Gujarati section has been published “ A Copper-plate Grant (dated 
v.s. 1033) of the Calukyan ruler Camundardi”, which originally was in the 
possession of the late Prcfessor Dewan Bahadur Keshavlal H. Duruva. Shri 
Jinavijayaji Muni (the Editor), efter some observation on the script, language 
(Sanskrit), epigraphy, ccntents and place-names, in the grant, brings out in 
detail the importance of the plates on account of the light they throw on some 
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obscure points relating to the Calukyan period, and especially to the two 
rulers Miiladeva and Camundardi and their times. At the end of the discus- 
sion he raises a very important issue arising out of the identification in the 
grant of the Gupta Sarhvat with the Vikrama Sarhvat—a discovery which has 
the potency of revolutionizing all our ideas regarding the ancient period of the 
Indian History. This number closes with'a section of the reviews of Rajasthani, 
the quarterly Journal of the RAJASTHAN RESEARCH SOCIETY, and of Pandit 
SUKHLALJI’s edition of Hemacandra’s Pramana-mimaémsé, which is followed 
by the “ Notes of the Bhavan.” 


Vol. I, No. 2. 


The second number contains eight articles and thirteen plates. In the 
first article, “ Indian Astronomy before the Greek Contact,” Prof. A. S. GOPANI 
makes a peep into ancient Indian works on Astronomy like the Vedanga-jyotis, 
Gargasamhité, ‘'Naksatrakalpa, ‘Atharvavedaparisistas and Sürya-prajñapti, 
which he considers to be free from any Greek influence. Prof. Bhanushanker 
Vyas, in “ Elements of Sanskrit Riipaka, etc. as Adopted in Gujarati Plays,” 
examines the dramatic literature of Gujarat with a view to finding out therein 
the remnants and adaptations of rules laid down by Sanskrit dramaturgy. Next 
comes “ Cyavanikhyayika”, going through which we find that Prof. Gauri- 
prasad C. ZALA has taken a very interesting subject for study, viz., tracing out 
a narrative story in its various transformations from the Veda down the 
whole course of the Sanskrit literature. Here he compares with each other 
the various forms of the Akhyd@yikaé of Cyavana as found in the Rgveda, the 
Brahmanas and the Mahabharata. Then Shri Mohanlal Dalichand DESAI 
publishes “A Jaina Gurvdvali (‘line of Pontiffs’) composed in Rhythmic 
Gujarati Prose (dated v.s. 1482)” by the monk Jinavardhana Gani, belong- 
ing to the Tapägachha of the Svetambara sect. Its linguistic and historical 
importance is obvious. This is followed by Shrimati Sushila MEHTA’S paper 
on “ Vallabhfcarya and His Sect”, wherein she gives a brief sketch of AcZrya 
Vallabha’s life, his religious teachings and philosophic doctrines, incidentally 
touching upon the distinction between the type of the Bhakti presented by the 
Bhagavata Purana and that preached by Acirya Vallabha. Next comes a note 
on the etymology of the Gujarati word réndal which is derived by Pandit 
BECHARDAS from Skt. Reinddevi through Prakrit forms Rayenddevi, etc. Then 
follows Shri Madhusudan Chimanlal Mopr’s article, wherein, information is 
given relating to the life and literary activity of “The Apabhrarnéa Poets 
Caturmukha Svayambhi and Tribhuvana Svayambhii ” (e. eighth or ninth 
century of the Vikrama Era). The facts have been culled out from their 
hitherto unpublished works paiimacariya and HarivaméSapuraéna. Some points 
regarding the Svayambhichanda (a treatise on Apabhrarhéa metres), which 
were raised by Prof. VELANKAR while he was editing that work, have been also 
discussed. The conclusion of the Gujarati section is made up by a discussion 
on the four Jaina images, which have been discovered last year at Kotyarka 
Temple of Mahudi in Baroda State, These images have been declared as 
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Buddhistic by Dr. Hiranand SHastri1. But Shri Sarabhai Manilal Nawas 
considers them to be “ the Oldest Jaina Images of Gujarat,” and he conclusively 
establishes this view by making a comparison between these and other Jaina 
images (about thirteen) from Muttra, Marwar, Kathiawar, and from his 
private collection, and by advancing a number of iconographic and literary\ 
- evidences. 

The Hindi-Section contains “ A Description of the Famine of the Year 
(sixteen) ” eighty-seven (v.s.), composed by the poet Samayasundara Upa- 
dhyaya.” Shri Agarcandaji Nanta, who has critically edited this poem, has 
given some information regarding the prolific literary activity of Samaya- 
sundara, as also parallel descripticns of this famine found in other works. 
The number ends with a review cf Shri Ratilal N. Meuta’s Pre-Buddhist 
India. 


HARIVALLABH C. BHAYANI 


REVIEWS 


Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosacariya, Edited by Dharmananda KOSAMBI. 
(Bharatiya Vidya Series, Vol. 1.) Published by BHARATIYA VIDYA 
BHAVAN, Andheri, Bombay, 1940. Pp. xviiit512. Price Rs. 12/8/. 


[Out of several opinions received by the BHAVAN on Visuddhimagga, the 
inaugural volume of its Bharatiya Vidya Series, we give below two extracts. 
—EbiTor.] 


I. 


We were keenly waiting for the Devanāgarī edition of the Visuddhimagga 
which Shri Dharmananda Kosamsi had announced in 1909 to publish in the 
Gaekwar Oriental Series. 1 am now really very glad to have it before me 
although it required, a long waiting of more than thirty years. My delight 
is all the more intense since the present edition forms the first volume of the 
BhGratiya Vidya Series which is jointly edited by my one-time colleague 
Shri Jinavijayaji Mun1 and my former pupil and colleague Dr. Manilal 
PATEL. ~- 


Sjt. Kosamsl, the editor of the present volume, has been pursuing the 
subject for the last many years. It is therefore quite natural that this edition 
of the text of the Visuddhimagge will have a distinct place. There are different 
editions of the same in different countries, but so far none of them was quite 
satisfactory. Sjt. Kosamst’s edition, I am happy to note, is undoubtedly 
far superior to the other editions in various respects. One of the special 
features of the present edition is that the subject-matter is so arranged as 
to enable the student to find out what he wants without the least difficulty. 
The large number of passages quoted in the work are traced to their original 
sources, and attempts have also been made to choose the best readings. Deva- 
nAgari editions of Pali works are badly needed in India. So, in this respect, 
too, the present edition has a special value. The volume under notice con- 
tains only the text of the Visuddhimagga ; the second volume, though not as 
yet out, will contain, I am sure, many important things related to the text, 
which will enhance the importance of the present work. I must congratulate 
Sjt. KOSAMBI on the success he has attained in preparing the present edition 
of the Visuddhimagge. I must also wish all success to the Bhératiya Vidya 
Series which is a very praiseworthy undertaking of the BHARATIYA VIDYA 
BHAVAN. 

VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, 


I. 


The Visuddhimegga of Buddhaghosacariya is easily the most lucid and 
living among the known treatises of Buddhism in Pāli, and we had been 
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long and eagerly awaiting the publication of a new critical edition of it in 
Romanized script, prepared for the Harvard University by the veteran Indian 
scholar, Prof. Dharmanznda KosamMBI. The BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN has 
sprung a most pleasant surprise upon us by forestalling the American publi- 
cation and offering us in an admirably printed Devanagari type the full text 
of the Visuddhimagga, which marks a definite advance over the older PTS 
edition of 1920, both as regards the critical standard and the formal technique 
adopted for its publication. Numerous quotations have been, traced to their 
original sources, and in the Preface Prof. KOSAMBI has presented to us a 
sound bit of scholarship by analysing in a truly objective spirit the data 
available on the life of Buddhaghosa and drawing original conclusions from 
them. 


The publication, is a worthy tribute to the excellent spirit of adventure 
and love of learning, with which the BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN has em-. 
barked upon this new literary activity. 


VASUDEO GOKHALE. 


Sérirakanydyasangraha, By PrakaSatmayati, pp. 2 + 4 + 2.4 183; edited by 
T. R. CHINTAMANI, M.A., Ph.D., Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit, University 
of Madras (1939). 


Prakaéatmayati is privileged to enjoy a peculiarly prominent position 
among the writers on Absolute Monism. India witnessed the dawn of a new 
era in philosophy when Sri SarhkaracArya with his unequalled genius threaded 
together the apparently irreconcilable Upanisadic conceptions and established 
the doctrine of Absolute Monism or Kevaladvaita. After the great philo- 
sopher, there arose, as is generally believed, two Advaitic schools of thought 
or Prasthéyas, the chief exponent of one of these being Sarhkara’s pupil, 
Padmapādäcārya. A detailed exposition cf his views is found in the Pasice- 
padikavivarana—otherwise known as the Viveranaprasthdna—of Prakaléat- 
mayati. 

The main reasons for the split of Prasthdna in Sarhkara’s Monism are, 
according to M. M, S. Kuppuswami SHASTRI and Dr. T. R. CHINTAMANI, 
firstly, the influence of Maņdanamiśra’s “ pre-Sarnkara phase of Advaitic 
thought” on Vacaspatimigra, the author of the Bhāmaíī; and secondly, an 
impossibility of a compromise between the views of Väcaspatimiśra and 
Mandanamigra, on the one hand, who were householders and viewed with 
disfavour the theory thet Sevinydsa is a necessary preliminary to tativajfana, 
and Padmapada, a Savinydsin, on the other. But I am rather unconvinced 
on both these points. The publication of Mandanamiéra’s Brahmasiddhi and 
a comparison of it with the Bh@mati alone can enable us to speak with some 
certainty as to how far the author of the latter is indebted to the former. 
Moreover, the belief in the influence of Vacaspatimisra’s householdership 
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(g@rhasthya) on his thoughts is ill-founded. The stress laid on Samnydsa by 
Sarhkara is not accepted by him (Vide: the Bhémati on the Brahma Sūtra 
Bhasya III, iv, 47 and III, iv, 20). 

But, here a discussion on the Bhématipresthand is irrelevant. It is evi- 
dent that Prakasdatmayati differs from the author of the Bhémaii. 

The date of PrakasAtmayati is not certain. According to Dr. CHINTA- 
MANI, he flourished in about 900 A.D., before Ramanujaofrya and Ananda- 
bodha and after Vicaspatimiéra. To me, he appears to have lived after 
Sarvajiiatma of the tenth century A.D. 

The SarirakanyGyasamgraha once appeared in the Pandita of Benares. 
But the editor’s attention was not drawn to it in time, and therefore this 
edition is published from three southern manuscripts. Printing, paper, etc., 
ate quite good. 

Now, a few words about the contents of this work. The Pirve and the 
Uttara Mimémsds do not merely explain the meanings of Vedic passages but 
adduce rules for leaning towards the particular explanations also. These 
rules are technically known as Nyd@ye. There are nearly one thousand ny@yas 
of this type in the Purvamimdmsd and they are employed in the Brahma- 
sitras. But the Brahmasitras and the Saémkarabhdsya invent their own 
nydyas, too, and Prakāśātmayati has thoroughly expounded the nya@yas met 
with in the various adhikaranas of the Brahmasiitras. It is natural that such 
a work dealing with the technicalities of the subject is exclusively meant for 
the Mimérhs4 students to whom this publication will certainly be valuable, 
thanks to the editor as well as to the publishers. 


D. K. SHASTRI. 


Kamsavaho : By Prof. Dr. A. N. UPADHYE, M.A. D.LITT, (Hindi Grantha 
Ratnākara Kāryälaya, Hirabag) Bombay 4, 1940, pp. iv + vii -+1 +213 


It is a matter of pride and pleasure for us that a band of scholars, like 
Muni JINAVIJAYAJI, Pandit PREMI and Jugalkishore MUKHTAR, Pandit 
SUKHLALJI, Pandit Mahendra KUMARJI and Pandit DALSUKHBHAI, Dr. A. 
N. Upapuye, Dr. VAIDYA and Prof. Hiralal JAIN, is at work to bring to light 
the unpublished Jaina manuscripts concerning history, philosophy and lite“ 
rature. The picture of an ancient Aryan civilization and culture would have 
remained incomplete but for such publications as Prabandhacintimam and 
Pramanamimémsé of Singhi Jain Series, Nydyakumudacandra and Varanga- 
caritam of Manikacandra Digambara Jaina Granthamālā, Pravacanaséra 
and Syéduddamafijart of Parama$rutaprabhavaka Mandala, Mahépurdna 
and Kaerakenducariu of Karanja Jaina Series and Kamsavaho of Hindi 
Grantha Ratnkara. 

Hindi Grantha Ratnfikara, the last named series, which is in the charge 
of Pandit .PREMI, has been working under a financial handicap since its in- 

15 
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ception. But the diligerce and devotion of Pandit PremM1 who has made the 
publication of Jaina literature and lore a dominant passion of his life have 
proved more than a metch for any odds and obstacles. And as a result of 
this we have before us Kamsavako, the work under review, from the pen of 
Prof. Dr. UPADHYE. 

We have come across am entry of this book in the Catalogus Catalogorum 
of Theodor AUFRECHT. It is a Prakrit poem in classical style containing 233 
Prakrit verses divided into four cantos, celebrating the slaying of Karhsa by 
Krsna. Its author is Rima Panivada, who, according to the researches of 
Mahakavi AIYAR, Prof. WARRIER 2nd other scholars, is identical with the 
famous Kerala poet of that name and fame. He was born about the year 
Ab. 1707 at Killkuriéi Mangalam in South Malabar. He thus undoubtedly 
belongs to the closing period of the Prakrit literature. Still, however, his 
compositions can well claim the merit of the medieval Prakrit poems. His 
language presents a fine specimen of flowing diction and chaste style. He has 
an admirable command on expression as is evident in Canto II (especially 
verses 20-30) where his poetry becomes gay and grave by tums. This is 
because he has masterec thoroughly the Prakrit grammar (it should be noted 
in this connection that he has written a commentary on Vararuci’s Prakrit 
Prakasa), and imbibed also the spirit of classical Sanskrit authors such as 
Māgha whom he somet-mes follows avoiding, of course, mechanical imitation. 

He has written many works in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Malayalam, Mahé- 
kévya Raghaviyam beimg his magnum opus. A play entitled Kamsavaho is 
traditionally attributed to Panini. There is also Bhāsa’s Balacarita describ- 
ing several feats of Krma. Kazisavadha of Sesakrsna, Damodara and Hari- 
dasa is also there. Trus our atthor has his predecessors and successors in 
the field of Sanskrit literature in dealing with this subject. 

; It can be said at once that the Prakrit dialect made use of by the author 
in this poem is Maharastri. But as the author belongs to the decadent period 
of Prakrit literature and as he is well in touch with the prose of the dramas, 
it is but natural to find Sauraseni peculiarities here and there. 

The author has atzempted in this poem quite a good variety of metres, 
as many as twenty-two including even Avitatha and Svdgata, and has tried 
his hand with appreciaLle success at rhetorical devices like Drstanta, Utpreksa, 
Ripaka, Upama, Arthéntaranyase, Pratyanika, Smarana‘and Tulyayogita. 

Taking all these things into consideration, it can be said with justice 
that the author deserves a respectable seat in the gallery of his predecessors 
like Pravarasena, Vakpati, Rajagexhara and Gunacandra. 

Regarding the ch@ya, it can be said tentatively, in absence of a specific 
mention of a name of its writer that it may be from the pen of the author 
himself as he has alrezdy written one on his Sit@raghavandjake. . 

Following in the footsteps of GOLDSCHMIDT and PANDIT, the editor has 
introduced hyphens beween separate members of a compound for the easy 
understanding of the -ext as well as Avagrahas to ensure convenience and 
correctness because the author is surrounded with a strong Sanskrit atmos- 
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phere. Siloasi#, Saddakoso, explanatory and critical notes, English transla- 
tion and Indexes are all of real and immense help, The introduction which 
aims at giving an account of the whereabouts of the gifted poet hitherto 
unknown to us and an impartial estimate of his poetic achievements is infor- 
mative and interesting. That which is left untold in the one, has been dis- 
cussed in detail in the other, thus making the edition as finished and up-to- 
date as possible. It would have been more suitable to an average reader had 
the editor thought it fit to place the ch@yd@ and the English translation below 
the verse concerned on the same page. 

In fine, we take this opportunity of congratulating the editor and the 
publisher on bringing out this scholarly edition. The substantial financial help 
given by the University of Bombay for such! publications deserves grateful 
mention. 

A. S. GOPANI. 


Slokavartikavyakhya (Tatparyatika) of Bhattombeka. Edited by S. K. Rama- 
natha SASTRI. (Madras University Sanskrit Series, No. 13). Published 
by the University of Madras. Roy. 8 vo. pp. li+-538, 1940. Price Rs. 6]8. 


For the last so many years Pūrva Mimarhsa Sastra was confined to un- 
deserved oblivion. Thanks to the efforts of the pioneers in the field such as 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganatha JHA, Chinnaswami SASTRI, Ananta- 
krishna SASTRI and others and to the enterprise of Such Oriental Publishers as 
the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, the Panini Office, Ananda§rama Sanskrit 
Series, Nirņayasāgara Press, &c., some material hitherto known only by name 
has been made available to students of Mimarnsdé. With the introduction of 
the subject as one of the optional Sastras in Sanskrit for the M. A. Examina- 
tion of the University of Bombay since 1925, and the foundation of the 
Mimarhs4 Vidyalaya by the Siksana Prasdraka Mandali of Poond, the Sastra 
attracted some students and scholars in this Presidency. With all this, how- 
ever, there was, till quite recent times, a lamentable lack of printed books— 
even standard works—on the subject. The publication of Brhati, Maname- 
yodaya, Tattvabindu etc., remedies this defect to a certain extent and supplies 
material for a detailed study. The Madras University has had its share in 
bringing to light two standard works on Mimaths& for which it deserves thanks 
of all interested in Mimarnsa. It may be suggested that the work of bringing 
out a critical edition of Sdlikanatha’s Prakarana Pañcikā be undertaken by the 
University. = 

The present volume under the General Editorship of Dr. C. Kunhan RAJA, 
Head of the Dept. of Sanskrit, who, by the way has edited the work from 
p. 385 till the end, bears ample testimony to the critical acumen, ripe scholar- 
ship and sound judgment of that scholar. The work, as stated by the General 
Editor in his Foreword and Preface is based on a single MS. which is being 
printed for the first time. The difficulties that the editor who has to work 
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at a single MS. has to experience, can better be imagined than described. Mr. 
S. K. Ramanatha Sastrr and Dr. Kunhan Raja have carried out their editorial 
work quite creditably and satisfactorily. Though at places there may be differ- 
ences of opinion about the emerdations proposed by the editors, there is 
absolutely no doubt as -o the amount of labour put by the editors in their 
work. 


The introduction exhaustively deals with the problem of the identities of 
Umbeka, Bhavabhiiti, Mandana, Visvariipa and Sure$varficirya, and Dr. Raja 
has brought forth a vast amount of material. The result of his investigation, 
however, is mostly of a negative character, Dr. RAJA strikes at the root of 
many long-cherished theories which were fondly held: as “ proven” by scholars. 
The present reviewer is in general agreement with Dr. Raja’s observations, 
which aim at helping readers to arrive at conclusions. Dr. Raya’s attempf as 
he says, “has been only to raise doubts and to attempt at weighing evidences 
for and against various theories that are current in the field.” At some places, 
Dr. Raya has not pursu2d the problems arising out of the discussion, but has 
stopped at the point necessary for his purpose. 


The “ uncomfortabl2” position resulting from the absence of the portion 
containing the verse ye néme kecidiha etc., from the MS. of the Slokavérti- 
kavyGkhya has been brilliantly expressed and the only reasonable conclusion 
deduced therefrom. In fact, there are many places where the introduction 
appears to be vivid, happily worded—as a piece of literary work. I enjoyed 
reading the introductior. 


The presence of so many lengzhy Sanskrit quotations in Roman characters 
is a sort of an eyesore. At least o2 the analogy of Greek words and quotations 
which are always printed in Greek character, I think, we are justified in ex- 
pecting at least lengthy quotations to appear in Devanagari characters. It is 
hoped that authors and publishers would consider the suggestion for what it 
is worth. Another suggestion is about the printing of the names of works in 
Italics, which I believe is the system at present universally followed in Oriental 
publications. 


The printing and paper of tke book are quite all right and it is well got 
up with a paper jacket. We strongly commend the book to scholars and 
libraries whose patronaze it so richly deserves. We have no doubt that the 
book will find its place on the shelves of all oriental libraries in particular. 


A. D. PUSALKER. 


Annals of the Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute, Tirupati. Editor: K. V. 
Rangaswami AIYALGAR, Vol. I, No. 1. March 1940. Pp. 118 + 72 + 8. 


Every delegate anc member who attended the last Oriental Conference at 
Tirupati got a presentetion copy of the Annals of the Sri Venkateswara Re- 
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search Institute, which, by the way, had the unique distinction in its infancy, 
of inviting the All-India Oriental Conference, and as everyone who went 
to Tirupati will readily endorse, of successfully carrying out its task under 
the supervision of its able and indefatigable Director, Rao Bahadur Professor 
K. V. Rangaswami AIYANGAR, the Local Secretary of the Conference. The 
Institute which conducts the Annals owes its existence to the diversion of cer- 
tain amount from the funds of the Tirupati Devasthanam’ through the efforts 
of the Editor, the members of the Devasthinam Committee, the Hon’ble Minis- 
ter in charge and others. The example is well worth following by other Deva- 
sthanams and big trusts, as even with the addition of this Oriental Institute, 
the number of such Research Institutes is comparatively very small in India, 
and there is yet much to be done in all fields of Orientalia. 


This first number of the Annals opens with Subha@semsanam from Prama- 
thanatha TARKABHUsANA, which is followed by an article on “ Pūrva- 
Miīimärhsā ” by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath JHA, wherein he makes 
a plea for restoring the study of Piirva-Mimarhsa. His critical study of the 
Bhismaparven which he is preparing for the Critical Edition of the Mahd- 
bhérata to be published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, has 
given ample material to Dr. BELVALKAR for text-criticism of the Bhagavad- 
gitd, and in “The Ramanujiya Text of the Bhagavadgit@,” he gives thirty 
cases of different readings in the text as used by Rāmānuja from the text that 
Sankaracarya had. Prof. K. A. Nilakanta SASTRI of the Madras University 
deals with a problem of topical interest by quoting extracts from the Matsya- 
purdya about Non-Violence, War against Civilian Population and Appease- 
ment. Shri P. K. Gope of the Bhandarkar Institute, who by the way is reach- 
ing the second century of his articles, contributes an important and original 
article on “ Visvadarga and its commentary Vivarana by Kavikanta Sarasvati,” 
whom he places between 1200-1230 A.D. The Bhallata Sataka and its author 
come under a searching investigation by Dr. V. RAGHAVAN who refers to some 
four Bhallatas. Dr. K. C. VARADACHARI deals at some length witlf the psycho- 
logy of dreams with special reference to the philosophy of Sri Ramanuja. M. 
Ramakrishna Kavi of Tirupati writes about a Telugu Copper-plate grant of 
which illustrations accompany, the article. The last article in Part I is in 
Telugu. Part II gives in detail the scheme for an Oriental Institute at Tiru- 
pati which supplies us with many important and valuable particulars about 
Sanskritic learning in India and how it can be improved. Part III contains 
the first 8 pages of Vaitkhanasa Atri Samhita which, it appears, will serially be 
published in the Annals. 


The above description of the contents of the Annals will not fail to con- 
vince scholars about the valuable contributions this new journal is making to 
Oriental learning. It deserves all encouragement and patronage. 


MANILAL PATEL. 
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Prakatérthavivaronam (Frahmasiitrcsémkarabhasyavyakhyaneam), Volume II. 
Edited by T. R. CHINTAMANI, M.A., PE.D., University of Madras (1939). 
Pp. Ixxx + 581-1189. Price Rs. 7/-. 


We are glad and grateful to note at the outset that the University of 
Madras has been greatly contributing to the propagation of Sanskritic learning 
by publishing the important and use“ul works in the Madras University Sans- 
krit Series. It is for us z happy anc pleasant task to write the following lines 
about its recent publication, viz., Frakafartiaviveranam, the ninth volume of 
the Series, which is an exegesis by zn anonymous writer, of the commentary 
of Sarhkaracarya on the 3rahma-Siiras, 

Sarhkara had in SureSvaracdrya, Sarvajfiatma, Prakasatma, Vācaspati 
and others the adherents and expounders of his own type of Vedanta, known as 
Absolute Monism or Nor-Duality (Xevalddvaita). These expounders princi- 
pally resorted to one of the multiform methods or modes propounded by their 
revered predecessor to establish his own tenet of the uncompromising type of 
Vedanta. These disciples of Sarhkaza had in view an aim to strengthen the 
position of the Doctrine of Absolute Non-Duality, and in so strengthening 
carved out such paths zs in themselves came to be recognised as the new 
Prasthénas, such as Bhémati Prasthāna and Viverana Prasthana, Accordingly, 
Prakaj{arthavivaranam had also been duly assigned a high position amongst 
the various exegetic works on Sarhkera’s Bhasya of Séririka Mimamsé, 

Now it will not be out of place to give here a synopsis of the philosophical 
views that form the special and valuable contribution of the author of the 
Prakatarthavivaranam, to Indian philosophy in regard to the topics of general 
philosophic importance, Fiz., God, Empirical Soul and the Cosmos. Leaving 
aside the relative views o` other emirent Vedfntists on the subjects we shall be 
justified to have a glimpse only at the views of our author. It is explicitly 
shown by our author that Brahmen, though devoid of qualities and without 
form, is yet the creator of this phenomenal world in consequence of his having 
been in connection with Maya of triple nature, which is the root-cause of the 
entire visible world, movable and immovable as well; and vara who is 
nothing else but the Consciousness reflected in Maya, has been described as one 
who knows everything by the function of Māyä (with the preponderance of 
the Sativa element in it) that pervaces the entire existence of knowables. Plu- 
tality of empirical or individual sauls is also established inasmuch as they 
have got the investment of Ajñānz, and have their right knowledge obscured 
by Misconceptions being augmented. Our author has taken sufficient care to 
see that no scope is alloved to the abjector who might be tempted to raise up 
the oft-repeated prima fecie doubf to the following effect, “ Advaitists believe 
that the manifold phenomenalism of this world is based on cosmic Ignorance ` 
superimposed upon Bratman. Accordingly, if one person who is blessed to 
have Enlightenment or Fealization cf Brahman dawned upon him, this visible 
world entirely vanishes at the absolute cessation of Ignorance superimposed 
upon Brahman, and the 2xistence of the world would necessarily be destroyed . 
thereby... ”, by saying that from amongst the innumerable selves in bondage 
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the world of vision vanishes only for that blessed one has realized the true 
nature of soul as a result of the Ignorance-Adjunct (particularly in his case) 
that till then obscured his own nature of Brahman, being removed. The authcr 
vehemently criticises and finally rejects the Bheda@bheda Doctrine of ASma- 
rathya, and the Bhedavéda of Audulomi. Maya as a Doctrine is establishec, 
and Brahman is proved to be both the constituent and operative cause of the 
universe. 

The theory of modification or transformation is interpreted as mithyZ 
parinamea or better known by the name of vivarta, and scathing criticism is 
hurled against the explanations of Parindmavada of Keéava and Bhāskara. The 
Bheda that is visualized on the basis of the-enjoyer-and-the-enjoyed relation 
has been shown as constituting no real distinction between the two on the 
analogy of foam and waters. The interpretation of EkadeSins who argue that 
Brahman is both one and many, like a tree and its branches, is shown to be 
an untenable proposition. The author also refers to and refutes in an elabc- 
rate fashion the explanation and criticism of Maya by Bhaskara and Kefave. 
Natural agency is denied to Soul, and it is established that the character cf 
a doer has been attributed to Soul on account of some extraneous adjuncts 
(see the gloss on the Bhé@sya on II, 3, 40). 


Thus for all those who are interested in the study of the development of 
Vedanta in its various phases in the light of the exegetic literature, Dr. T. R. 
CHINTAMANI has, by taking immense labour in carefully editing the text, 
produced a very interesting and at the same time sufficiently critical edition 
of the text. While congratulating Dr. T. R. CHINTAMANI, the Editor, and 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raya, the General Editor, for this undertaking, let us also 
wish that the world of scholars appreciate and thereby requite the editors 
enormous labour that the work of such careful and able editing entails. 


JAYANT N. RAWAL. 


Early Buddhist Jurisprudence. By Miss Durga N. BHAGVAT, M.A. (Studies 
in Indian History of the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s 
College) Bombay. Crown 8vo, Pp. viiitiiit+vit+204+-vii, with two maps 
and two coloured plates. Price Rupees Three. 


It is a pleasure to review yet another publication coming from the Indian 
Historical Research Institute, so ably conducted by Rev. Fr. Dr. Heras. This 
time the authoress is a young University Scholar whose anthropological work 
in the Central Provinces, by the way, was eulogistically referred to by Father 
Verrier ELWIN from the All-India Radio. Though “the limited and modest 
purpose of the book,” in the words of the authoress, is “ to state in a brief and 
simple way a number of facts which fall within the scope of the laws framed 
by the early Buddhists for the guidance of the inmates of the Buddhist frater- 
nity,” the book actually more than covers this modest purpose and sheds a 
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flood of light over the htherto hidden side of Buddhistic monasticism. The 
reviewer hopes not to be styled “ a conventional reader”, for he thinks that as 
matters stand, it would have been Letter to have omitted sexual topics alto- 
gether. 

The first chapter traces the development of monasticism in ancient India 
from the earliest times cown to the period of the Vinaya Texts. The next 
five chapters deal with the various aspects of the Vinaya Laws, without omit- 
ting any important detail In the second chapter different offences mentioned 
in the Vinaya are analysed and grouped together under four heads, which 
provide with interesting material fcr comparative study. The next chapter 
describes the “ Origin and Nature of the Vinaya Laws,” which is followed by 
graphic description of the “ Evolution of the Vinaya Laws.” How the Vinaya 
Law was promulgated has been told next, while the eighth chapter deals with 
the administration of the Vinaya :n the Sarhgha. The intervening chapters 
are concerned with “ Jurisprudence” and “ Patimokkha.” “Woman under 
the Vinaya” is the conccuding chapter. With regard to the observations of 
the authoress about these records bout women, we may point out that con- 
sidering the special purpose the writers had in view, there is nothing objection- 
able and shocking. “ Bib.iography” and “Index” are given towards the end. 

J. G. I. S., occurring in n. 4 on p. 125 should have been included in the 
Bibliography. Q. J. M. ©. is being published from Bangalore, and not Madras 
as stated on p. 204. The place of publication of No. 45 (p. 201) is wrongly 
put. 

On the whole, this maiden production of the authoress raises high hopes 
about her future work which we await with very great interest. The Publica- 
tion Board of the University of Boa-bay deserves the gratitude of all scholars 
for bringing many a MS. out of urmerited oblivion by granting substantial 
financial help. 


. A. D. PUSALKER. 


Sri Forbes Gujarati Sabi: Mahotsava Grantha. Edited and published by 
Ambalal Bulakhiram JANI, B.A. 365, Congress House Lane, Vithalbhai 
Road, Bombay (1949). Price Rs. 3/-. [In Gujarati.] 


During March this year, the FOR3ES GUJARATI SABHA, Bombay, celebrated 
its seventy-fifth Anniversary-Day. To commemorate this auspicious occasion 
the volume under review has been fuslished by the SaBHA’s learned Secretary, 
Shri Ambalal B. JANI, tc which we offer our warm welcome. It is indeed a 
worthy publication, being replete with scholarly information and having a 
beautiful get-up. The papers it contains deal with a variety of subjects, such 
as Indian linguistics, history, antiquities, and currents of modern Gujarati 
literature. Among the centributors cne meets with familiar names of scholars 
and writers, to name only a few, Dewan Bahadur K. M. JHAveERI, the Hon’ble 
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Mr. Justice H. V. Divatia, Shri V. K. VAIDYA, Shri A. B. JANI, Shri B. J. 
SANDESARA, Shri K. B. Dave, Shri M. R. Maymupar, Shri K. K. SHASTRI, 
Shri N. I. Desai, Shri Ramlal Mops, Pandit B. DosH1 and others. 

On the whole, the Grantha is a very valuable addition to the few com- 
memoration volumes we have in Gujarati language. We cannot but congratu- 
late the Editor, Shri A. B. JANI, for the success he has achieved in editing and 
publishing the Grantha. All lovers of Gujarati language and literature will 
wish the Forbes Gujarati SABHA, we are sure, a very long and useful life of 
intense activities towards enriching Gujarati literature. 


PREMSHANKER H. BHATT. 


Modern Hindi Literature. By Indar Nath MADAN, M.A., PH.D. Published by 
The Minerva Book Shop, Lahore (1939). Pp. viii + 241. Price Rs. 5/-. 


This book is a “Thesis approved by the University of the Punjab for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy.” It is a welcome attempt by Dr. Indar 
Nath MADAN “to survey the various tendencies in the modern Hindi litera- 
ture of the last fifty years.” The author discerns in the modern Hindi poetry 
four main tendencies : (1) nationalistic, (2) mystic, (3) Vaisnavic, and (4) 
pessimistic ; in the drama, three tendencies : (1) romantic, (2) idealistic, and 
(3) realistic; in the fiction, two: (1) romantic, and (2) realistic; and in 
the short story, one, namely, realistic tendency. Dr. MADAN discusses all these 
tendencies in a logical, systematic and beautiful manner so that his critical 
acumen makes itself felt on almost every page. Thus, in a way his is a unique 
approach to the study of Hindi literature. 

The author seems to think that most of these tendencies became manifest 
as a result of India’s contact with the West and with its culture and civiliza- 
tion. It is difficult to subscribe to this view. With the exception of one—viz. 
the nationalistic tendency-—all these tendencies can be traced to a remoter 
period when Hindi literature had not even seen the light of the day. An Indo- 
logist knows well that like Hindu culture, the Indo-Aryan languages and the 
various tendencies in their literatures can easily be traced up to the Vedic and 
the Upanishadic periods. Thus all these tendencies did exist in Hindu litera- 
ture even before the modern age. With regard to the nationalistic trend that 
is noticeable in the modern Hindi literature, one may agree that it is a direct 
outcome of the national awakening due to India’s contact with the West and 
its institutions. bg 

Dr. Mapan has happily got a deep insight into the minds of the great 
masters of Hindi literature. After a perusal of this book, the reader will 
understand modern Hindi literature in its true perspective; BHARATENDU, 
UPADHYAYA, NIRALA, and PREMCHAND will cease to be mysteries to him. With 
regard to Babu Maithili Sharan Gupta, the author appears to be unduly harsh: 


he calls his Bh@rata Bharati “a specimen of kettle-drum poetry.” Neverthe- 
16 
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less, Dr. MADAN has to edmit that “it was enthusiastically welcomed by its 
readers.” 

The author does not give original quotations from different writers to 
illustrate his view-point. While expleining new experiments in verse in modern 
Hindi poetry, the original of “ Juhi zi kali” should have been given and not 
merely ifs English rendering which can never convey any idea of the Hindi 
versification. It is to be hoped that the author will bear this remark in mind 
while preparing the next edition of his otherwise excellent book. 

Dr. MADAN deserves to be heartily congratulated on his scientific and 
mainly sociological approach to Modərn Hindi literature. His analysis of the 
main currents is truly critical and objective. 


S. D. GYANI. 


History of Rajputana, Volume I (Second Edition). By Mahāmahopādhyäya 
Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Hirachand OJHA. Vedic Yantralaya, Ajmer, 
(1937).. Rs. 7/- [In Hindi]. 


Mm. Pt. G. H. OJEA's contribution to the cause of Indian history can 
hardly be overestimated. He is almost the first among Indologists to realise 
that India’s history, if it is meant for Indians, should be written first in 
the tongue of, the masses. He opened a new page in the history of historical 
writings in India, by wr-ting his precious works in Hindi, the lingua franca 
of India. 2 

Unlike the generality of Indian historians, he has left no stone unturned 
in having a direct access to the original sources. Both the features—(i) 
writing in Hindi, (ii) Cirect apprcach to the original sources—of his his- 
torical writings are well amplified in the present volume, wherein he has 
fully tackled all the traditions of Rejput history, embodied in various works. 

With regard to the history of Rajputana, Pt. OJHA’s is a pioneer, hence 
quite commendable, effort. The vclume consists of four chapters, covering 
in all 346 pages. The first chapter opens with a geographical account of 
Rajputana, which gives us a vivid picture of the land of the Rajputs, their 
customs and manners. The author criticises Dr. V. A. SmiTH’s theory about 
the origin of the Rajputs. In his opinion, SMITH’s conclusions regarding the 
origin of the Rajputs ftom the aborigines and foreigners settled in India 
are erroneous. The Rajputs, Pandit OJHA argues. are the direct descendants 
of the Aryan Ksatriyas. His argument regarding the Sakas being Aryans, 
will convince few. Manu’s reference to the Sakas is not, perhaps, under- 
stood in its proper perspective. 

The third chapter describes the old royal families of Rajputana. The 
details regarding the Metsya King Virata and the Pandava’s incognito stay 
at his palace, and account of the Mauryas, the Kushanas, the Guptas, etc., 
make an interesting reading, but one may well question the validity of 
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their being included in a history of Rajputana. Chronological and’ genea- 
logical lists of the various dynasties, which the author assigns to Rajputana, 
may prove useful for reference. 

The fourth chapter tells us about the contact of Rajputana, with the 
Muslims, the Marathas, and the British. The origin of Islam and the rise 
of Ismalic power in Arabia, as also the ancestry of Shivaji and the Peshwas 
find a place in this chapter. The earlier history of the English in India- is 
also amplified therein. 

On the whole, the present volume does credit to the author inasmuch 
as its reader may roam at will in historical Rajputana. For reference pur- 
poses the book is bound to be of the greatest value. 


History of Rajputana, Vol. IV, Part I. (History of Jodhpur State, Part I.) 
By the same author. Vedic Yantralaya, Ajmer, (1938). Rs. 8/- 
[In Hindi.] 


Mm, Pt. G. H. OJHA has brought out another interesting volume on the 
history of Jodhpur State. He has tried to take all possible aid from the 
native records of traditions and other historical sources, which were hithertc 
unexplored. This fact alone will bear out the usefulness of the volume. 

It contains nine chapters, covering in all 472 pages. The first chapter 
is, more or less, geographical but it gives all possible information about the 
state of Jodhpur. The second chapter discusses the royal families of Marwar, 
that preceded the present Rathors. The third chapter is devoted to the 
Rastraktitas, and their glories, and may well be called an independent work 
on the history of the Rastraktitas. The fourth chapter describes the Rathors 
and the Gaharawars. The remaining chapters tell us, how quite a large 
number of ‘Rāvas’ by their valiant deeds helped in raising the glory of 
the state. The book ends with an interesting account of Jaswantsingh, and 
his dealings with the Moghuls. ° 


History of Rajputana, Vol. V, Part I. (History of the Bikaner State, Part I.) 
By the same author. Vedic Yantralaya, Ajmer, (1939). Rs. 6/- 
[In Hindi] 


This volume also adds a lot to the credit of Mm. Pt. OJHA. It con- 
tains seven chapters, covering 364 pages. The first opens with a geographical 
account, and all possible details about the Bikaner State. The second 
deals with the earlier history, before the Rathors. The third gives an account 
of the Rathors before Rava Bika. The remaining chapters are devoted to 
the account of various Ravas who tried to build up the history of Bikaner. 

We strongly recommend that this excellent set of the history of Raj- 
putana be read by all lovers of India’s past. 

S. D. GYANI, 


NOTES OF THE BHAVAN 


[IN THIS section a connected account of the activities of the various Departments 
of the BHAVAN will be given in each issue of the JOURNAL.—ED.] 


Fourth Session 
(June 1940 zo October 1940) 


Shri R. G. Gyant, M.A., and Dr. Mott CHANDRA, M.A., Ph.D., respec- 
tively Curator of the Archzology Section and Curator of the Art Section of 
the Prince of Wales Mus2um, Bombay, were invited to become Honorary Pro- 
fessors in the Department of Indian History. We are thankful that they 
have accepted our invitaton. 

Shri Jayant N. Raval, M.A. (First Class), has been species Research 
Fellow in the Departmeat of Sanskrit. 

Shri Premshanker E. BHATT, M.A., has been appointed as Shri Narmad 
Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Researck. Fellow in the Department of Gujarati. 
Shri Harilal G. PANDYA, B.A. (Hons), Shri Mohanlal Sucuak, B.A. (Hons.), 
and Shri Bipin N. JHAVcRI, B.A. (rons.), have been granted research scholar- 
ships in the Department of Gujarati. Shri PANDYA is to appear for his 

_M.A. Examination this rear ; the other two scholars, next year. 

Shri M. B. TRIVEDI, B.A., research scholar in the Department of Sanskrit, 

resigned at the beginning of the session. 


Æ 
Sk baled oe 


During the current session also several staff-members gave their co- 
operation to the Univecsity of Bombay in conducting the Post-Graduate 
Classes in Sanskrit, Ardhamagadhi, Ancient Indian Culture and Gujarati. ` 


*, + * 
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The fourth series of the Extension Lectures on Indian Culture was con- 
ducted as ūsual during zhis session as shown below : 














- Date Nare Subject 
August 3, 1940 Sh- Durgashankar K. 
SHASTRI GIA RIY. ; 
August 10, 1940 Prof. A. S. GƏPANI, M.A. “ Ajivika Sect—A New 
Interpretation.” 
August 24, 1940 Shri Premshankar H. BHATT, | , 
ee ft and) adan A. 
August 31, 1940 Shi S. D. GYANI, M.A. “The Sakas and their 
contribution to Hindu Cul- 
r ture.” 
eptember 7, 1940 Shzi Sushila MEHTA, M.A. nS ; 
TE of Ader WA AHAL aihe. 
September 21, 1940 | Shri A. D. PUSALKER, MA, “ Puräņic Cosmogony.” 
LL.B. ‘ . 
October 5, 1940 Dr, Manilal Pater, Ph, D. “Upanishadic Doctrine of 


the Self.” 
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Shri Mumbadevi Sanskrit Pathashalé continues to make satisfactory pro- 
gress. The teaching staff has been strengthened by a new appoinment, 
namely, that of Pandit Gautamlal Bhanudatt Dave, Jyotisha-Shdstri, J yotishe- 
Ratna, Jyotisha@lank@ra, in the Department of Jyotisha known as Sheth Nagar- 
vas Raghunathadas Jyotishe Shiksh@pitha. Shastri Gautamlal Dave has begun 
taking classes in Jyotisha (both Ganita and Phalitaz). We are glad to report 
that the two students who had appeared for the Kävya-Prathamā Examina- 
tion of the Bengal Government Sanskrit Association (Calcutta) have credit- 
ably passed. Thus, all the students who had appeared for the various exa- 
minations have passed with good marks. 


Pandit B. L. SHANBHOGUE left the services of the BHAVAN from 31st 
August 1940. 


The Shravayi Festival was celebrated this year (17th August 1940) ac- 
cording to orthodox rites and ceremonies on the present premises of the 
BHAVAN. The President and several Office-Bearers of the BHAVAN were 
present. The President gave a dinner to the inmates of the BHAVAN and 
others who attended the Festival. ` 


* 
Fk ** Fk 


Bharatiya Vidya Series has been inaugurated during the present session 
with Visuddhimagga as the first volume, The text of the Visuddhimagga has 
been edited by the veteran Pali savant, Prof. Dharmanand Kosamsi. ‘The 
publication has been highly spoken of by well-known scholars, as will be seen 
from the two opinions published in the review section of the current issue 
of this JOURNAL. 


Rishasamuccaya edited and translated by Prof. A. S. Gopawi is being 
published serially as a supplement to this JOURNAL. Printing arrangements of 
Jacobi’s Essays on ApabhramSa have been made. Shri Sushila MEHTA has 
finished the English translation of the History of Vaisnavism by Shri Durga- 
shanker K. SHASTRI. The manuscript will soon be sent to the press. 


It may also be mentioned that on behalf of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad 
several publications have been undertaken by our Department of Gujarati. 
At the moment the following are passing through the press : 

(2) Aral avad aRa Rue iJa Wares (3 ) ovat weg 
wilder uve Hail wa WA waa (A B aR wt); (3) aRa 
Rie aama- WE (Ai AA); (y) AAR WA wwiel 
AMAN. g. 3. ad. 


x o: ; 
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We give below a lis: of the members of the staff who are preparing their 
theses for Ph. D. 











Name of the Member Subject 
(1) Prof. A. S. GOPANI i Jiiinapancamikatha. l 
(2) Shri Sushila MEHTA Bhagavata Puréna—A Critical Study. 
(3) Shri Jayant N. RAVAL Taittiriye Brāhmaņna—A Critical 


Study with English Translation (for the 
first time) and exhaustive “Annotations. 


4 


(4) Shri S. D. GYANI India as reflected in the Purāņas. 
(5) Shri Premshankar BHATT Fifteenth Century Gujarati’ .Prose 
Literature. . ; 





The first four members bf the staff are preparing their respective thesis 
under the guidance of Dr. Manilal PATEL. 

Shri Premshanker EnaATT has registered himself under Prof. Ramnarayan 
V. PATHAK. 

Shri A. D. PUSALK2R who was also preparing his thesis on Vēyu Purna. ` 
under the guidance of Dr. PATEL has been now permitted by the University 
of Bombay to submit his earlier work, Bhésa—A Study, as thesis for the Ph. D. 
degree. Shri PUSALKER s, hcwever, continuing his work on the Vayu Purina 
as usual, 

hk te He 

We are extremely Lappy to arnounce that the Foundation- Stone Laying 
Ceremony “of the proposed buildings of the BHAVAN: was performed at 
11-51 A.M. on Saturdar, the 14th September, 1940 on the Andheri Lands of 
the BHAVAN. The following extracts are taken from the press-reports. 

“Shri K. M. Munisut, President of the BHAVAN laid the foundation 
stone while the ceremony was performed according to shastric rites. 

The new buildings of tke Harsraj Morarji Public School were also de- 
clared open this mornirg by Dewan Bahadur K. M. JHAvERI, Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of Bai Kabibai Charity Trust. : 

In the afternoon a gathe-ing was held to celebrate these two events under - 
the joint auspices of the BuaratTiva Viya BHAVAN and the Hansraj ae 
Public School. 

Dewan Bahadur K. M. JHaver!, expressed his delight at the progress 
that the Public School had made since its opening in June last. The public 
had not been slow in their appreciation of the utility of a Public School and 
students for the Public School were applying for admission from all parts of 
the country, and even irom South Africa. 
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Shri MUNSHI in his speech traced the origin of tha BHARATIYA VIDYA 
BHAVAN and described the various literary and research activities it was carry- 
ing out at present. From small beginnings the BHAVAN, which was unique in 
Bombay, to-day was conducting departments of Sanskrit, and Comparative 

‘Philology, Prakrit, Hindi, Gujarati, Bhigavata Dharma, Jaina Studies and 
Ancient Indian History, and managing the Mumbadevi Sanskrit Pathashala 
and Sheth Nagardas Raghunathadas Jyotisha Shikshapitha. 

Two’ research journals, one in English and another in Hindi-Gujarati, and 
‘a series.of research publications were being published by the BHAVAN, which 
have already won high recognition in learned circles. Besides this the mem- 
bers of- the BHAVAN were engaged-in carrying on original researches in the 
vast field of Indology, and delivering Extension Lectures on Indian Culture. 

The proposed building would house- not only the BHARATIYA VIDYA 
BHAVAN, but would consist of a Memorial for Shri Hemachandracharya, the 
great Gujarati-Jain Scholar of the 12th T: The GUJARATI SAHITYA 
PARISHAD would be housed in it. 

Shri MuNsuI hoped that the public would spontaneously help this insti- 
tution which was trying to do its utmost for the advancement of Indian 
Culture. 

Distinguished amongst those present were Sir C. V. Menta, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice H. V. Drvatia, Shri Pranlal Devkaran NANJI, Shri Chunilal 
`B. MEHTA, and others.” 

The BHAVAN has been enabled to start its own buildings owing to some 
generous donations from several trusts and gentlemen. We beg to tender our 
grateful thanks to all of them for their spontaneous and kind-hearted response 
to our President’s appeal for funds. As has been stated above, the Central 
portion of the proposed building will be built as a Memorial for Shri Hema- 
chandrfcharya, the cost of which will be met out. of a special fund raised for 
the purposé. The Office of the GUJARATI SAHITYA PARISHAD will be perman- 
éntly housed in Shri Hemachandrachfrya Memorial. We take this opportu- 
nity of thanking the Trustees of Bai Kabibai Charity Trust for the excellent 
arrangements at the afternoon gathering and for the hospitality extended to 
the guests who attended the ceremonies. 

"sath Fk ee 

It is with deep grief that we record the death of Maharana Shri Sir 
Daurat SINJI, K.C.S.1, K.C.1E., Thakore Saheb of Limbdi. The 
Executive Committee Pees we under-mentioned resolution, all members 
standing :— 


“ Resolved that the Executive Committee place on record their deep sense 
of sorrow at the sad demise of Maharana Shri Sir DAULAT SINHJI, K. C.S. I., 
K.C. I-E. Thakore Saheb of Limbdi; who was one of the founder-members 
of the BHAVAN, and its patron since its inception. The Executive Committee 
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place on record also ths active sympathy and help which’ the Jate, Thakore 
Saheb rendered to the BHAVAN ”. 


“ Resolved further zhat the Secretaries ‘be authoriged, to convey., the Be hs 


` cutive Committee’s message of condolence to-the sap of the late Thakore ` 
Saheb”. : es 
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. Shri K. M. MUNSHI, President ʻof the BEAN. was “nyited. yt the. 
Gujarat - Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad, to deliver the -Annizal , Address, on 
the 25th Aug. 1940. MUNSHIJI chose to speak on Rid ‘WRiseaee 

ef. The Address has been widely quoted and appreciatively . commented - in 
the press. The text of the Address has been- published i in our, Higi Gujarati, 
Quarterly (Volume I, Part iii). 

Dewan Bahadur K. M. JHAvER! delivered his piesidential adds leth 
July 1940) at Poona;on the occasion of publication of the, Udyog Parvan of, 
" the Critical Edition 0° the Mehdbharata issued by. the’: ‘Bhandatkar O. R. 
Institute. Part of this Presidential Address has been” published elsewhere in 
the current part’ ‘of this JOURNAL. 

Shri Jinavijayaji PAUNI presided over the fist Seåsiori. òf the? Rajasthani 
Hindi Sahitya Parishad held at Udaipur on the 7th, 8th and Oth; October, 1940., . 

The University of Bombay has appointed , Dr. Manilal PATEL to ‘be a’ 


ta 


member of the Bombay Post-Graduate Committee. -.°... < 
a a 
$k ee ar a aie: 


The Fourteenth S2ssion of the Gujarati Satie: ‘Parishad: ‘Sammelan is 
to be helel at Andheri during the forthcoming Christmas Holidays: this year 
under the presidentship of Shri-A. F. KHABARDAR, the well-known.’ poet and 
liltérateur. Dr. PATEL is one of the Local Secretaries of the Session and the 
Office of the Reception Committee of the same has been.,operied in the 
BHAVAN. The scholars and the staff-members of the BHAVAN are- actively 
carrying forward the éctivities in connection with the propased -Session. , i 
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- 8U watts s alts RS yarmaa | 
-o gga Ages se gaai ae? Il 
Re AA a wa wa T_T HOTT HE | 
a fF RY oot safest. REAA | 
Kl Baga gioj qara ae a fonts | 
a af ma gor afd RE Rema 1 
“go qaa g Aara yer qi | 
gid eras ot Hae Ret s 
o de GY GR ena eane gia am ath ata. 
a aai wat ge 3 aera ger deer weet Het es aa 
RT gR yang- aeea qR I 


q9 ghi g aie RE gaiago | 
; greed Repa STEFAR, N 
eee Bt ered ag aoa Rem Sro 
aah aaa aa aai Raa N PA 
G8 BARA EAT: seat dar 4 after | 
og. Uti gait Re Remmi un 7 - 
wo” sger Rare a: aang t 
gard TG Twat Aafreanr:- fain y 
eq Ag" ad 8 Tab Ar FANA ay ait a 
ort wet ga 3 A eater ae daar wait det weg a R- 
aoa gaad gabe senal RATI i 

67 Portentous events of this type regarding objects are narrated according 
to ancient scriptures. Now listen to those concerning forms. 

68 It is called an evil sign of the form where form is shown. Listen with 
a mind also to that which is to be just now described. 

69 That-which is known through a shadow-man or a dream, that which is 
a direct or an indirect Rişța is also called a Rista by those well up in 

-> the science of Ristas. 

70 Having washed the body and well decorated it with white garments etc, 
let him see his shadow in a solitary place having first enchanted it 
with spells. 

71-72 Having enchanted the whole body with spells (Om hrim rakte rakte 
raktapriye sirhhamastakasamartidhe kusmandidevi mama farire avatara 


q P. BITTE. 2. B, aata. 3. P. arn dau, 
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RISTASAMUCCAYA 


o gAn segia | 
aaan Ag NE I Fp 


98 Rasa Fes sagt = resale | 
aaa Bt GIS Tad Mesto |) 


98 at awadesr sess a sae | 
at ada Rra Pera aerate I 


we aq art g Rea git RÀ aly ce RE | 
ia Aar ae Bale ARE || 


wR es AVG t 
KEERI Page FAT o, 


6 Rarer Tea egaa ARSAN, | 
AAEM A HAST ga Hea N 


wy o q Re aad ade > 
a afta Reeser Raseni AAN: t 

wy ÈA ag arate FRA walt cer ata | 
apart free ae Partie at Raat n r 


chāyām satyāäm kuru kuru hrīm svaha) mantrin should. see the excellent 
shadow on an auspicious day in the forenoon in a cloudless and windless 
place with threefold purity of mind, speech and body on an even and 
purified piece of land devoid of water, husks, charcoals and leather as 
well as devoid of any other shadow. 


There is no doubt that according to Sastras the shadow is clearly known 
to be threefold, namely, one’s own shadow, other’s shadow and the shadow- 
man, 


That shadow is, as a rule, styled his own shadow by those proficient in 
interpreting the Sastras, when the shadow of his own body is seen there 
in a prescribed manner. 
His life is for two days if he sees two shadows. If he sees half of his 
shadow, know that his life is for two days. 

e 


q. P. Rng. 


* P, has got the following additional verse before this verse :— 
ag AS a Aa Rawr aa Sse ais 
a sfag eg frre at aR aasad U 
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Y$ qa a Ag oer ddl & T aaa | 


ee wae i cardtot AR Radoi N 


VY TACAHATTS HAA SEAS | 


a frag Aasa we at ae AE I 


c ag frag Perai aalgenae a Aad | 
aa sg ae wot ME TRAR I 

v id wid aaa Raag AgI 
ag a mid iag ag mot ma Rady 

co Aar fat Rog ae tar À era a 
Ragai ash Wh q SFA TA II 


YE aT a TAA rat ASN a dpr 1 
ag Hale aAa Fi Rats N 
ws gatan AR: 1 
a: aÑ Aami sg a aa aT N 
we aT Tad Raag gga. AA | 
aa sg wala aot les qea: Il 
soo aid soared oral wea a: Ag | 
aa a pii Sart ag awl aeq aaa N 
go det dat poaa Gat a: Wee TBAT, | 
Raami agi Tah a gzh TET UN 
There is na room for doubt that his auspicious life is only fôr a day if 
he does not see his shadow even though he is looking at it being calm. 
Know his death to be immediate if he sees his own shadow in various 
forms such as those of a bull, elephant, crow, donkey, buffalo or a horse. 
It is stated by the knowers of the Sāstras that his death is imminent if 
he sees his own shadow with a face bent downwards or turned away or 
if he sees his shadow scattered diffusely. 
His death is, as a rule, to take place shortly if he sees, indeed, the head 
of the shadow (ama may also be taken to mean simply “ shadow ”) 
covered with smoke or burning with fire or if he sees the shadow with- 
out a head. 
He lives for three days or four or five or even six, if he sees that his 
shadow is blue, yellow, black or red. 


4, Gat Ñ 7 is taken from P as it is not legible in B,- >, B, ag, 
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RISTASAMUCCAYA 


c? aT Persad aera Rag RAEI 7 
mee aes Vat ate Rear I i 

CR RRR a gamag et a | 
foot aR a agi BATE" N 


<3 * a sag ad eee saha Parse Wi | 


Wii ot frag vg roi ma ARE I 
£2 ge yda sar TE fer zag AAGA | 
FR g Aaa diaz ai at aaa N 
cy Beat R gay sonar ai | 


qaa tet Sime Aaa || 
c9 Tt Raami paai aR gÀ: | 
gaeng walt Aa u 
Ro magia paag NA ar n 
fea aguR saah grak: n 


eR a site aa Raaen gala zr 1 
aed a: Fad ay seo aaa RA, N 

ce aft ata ser west a asia RETN | 
fag ast aa a: Be: maA: u 

ey aR fe gat iaa aa 1 
saa Ss STS BATA N 


There is no doubt that he is to live for a day if he sees the head in his 
own shadow being cut off by black people. 


82-83 Or if he sees it torn to pieces with arrows, pikes, lances, spears, iron- 


84 


85 


spears or knives, or tent asunder with: swords etc., or reduced to powder 
with clubs etc.; he: ‘lives for, ‘seven days. “His death is said to be imminent 
if he sees it weeping: ~ ae E mob, ‘ 

One’s own shadow is described “int “this” way. The description of other’s 
shadow is also to be understoad+4 as” that.of one’s own shadow. But a 


special feature as narrated by thigse skilled i in. „the Sāstras is now shown. 


A very handsome young man, neither. stunted ` ñor tall, having caused his 
body washed, should be got anointed with white scented powders. 





q. B. ead a, 3. P. aimee. 3. B. qa Rete fear. 


* Fourteen verses from 83 to 96 are entirely missing in B. They are all taken 


here from P ; so there are no ‘variants, 
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c$ aiao té yegana aga | 
ià TA aa REAN MIRAE I 
Co o AR ER AAT A NAE g AE BAT | 


Aa aÀ at s at Raa sflag Reia |i 
cc ganon A saat AURTEN | 
FARRR Rar RA wee I 
£8 KRAAN aata ar A | 
Raag gii aea ae aT Il 


Ro wea gelato R gid at eg geese | 
ata g se vt ened gak I 

Qe ear ga ard at Raar ae a fata wae | 
al matted sad wnleot sf aad I 


A aRar X gandas RJE: | 
AT ACY TBAT Ia gA 0 
co aM A MAME wege ag afe war I 
A stat: a gat faa stat Pater N 
ct GAAN ead RAAEN, | 
ARR Rai Reat gng: U 
e RRd aaa an Aa t 
araadagit gidar aes at i 
go aqa Wepre & jad a: TARA TENRA, | 
TH GZ ARTAR WALLA U 
99 aed are gt Reet an a lace: | 
Amad aR 3 ay N 
Having charged his body with, mé mantric power, oh- you good people ! show 
his shadow to a sick man having eer: tüm ona. piece of land referred 
to before. oot 
The sick man lives, indeed? för fia aay if he sees that (other’s) shadow 
is crooked, half, or one with a face ‘bént downwards or tumed away. 


88-90 Know in this manner the féllowing - decision according to Sfstras 


in the-case of one who Sees other's’ shadow laughing, weeping, running, 
having one foot, having ò One hand; devoid of ears, devoid of hair, devoid 
of knees, devoid of arms, devoid of hips, devoid of head, devoid of nose, 
devoid of hand, devoid of leg, licking blood, fat, oil or pus, licking water 
as well as emitting ashes or firebrands. 


91-93 His life here, to be known through other's shadow, has been 


told to be, by the eae amongst seers, fora month, two days, three 
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at Raa a feos ama dig mAg | 
qi at fare RA ae a Rork a Fa | 
we fa d gaë [ca aa estat ] aai sr agge | 
FSA at ME gPa I 
wa Ra sear fest fateacafeate | 
ae agia atest Rare || 
TTA easter st Perse | 
tel Raad srargital = at ale tI 
was Bar VIG Taga | 
erR FA fase weigh || 
A Raat a ast WARAS ITTA | 
qi g attr RnR an a Rard a aaa N 
wa i gtad [Ti ae asta] AIT | 
qarn ad ARE ghata: 
qa eaa AEs AAEN 1 
ar wget aera AT N 
AAT: THAT Tt TTT | 
aft Mates serge: GE a sale uv 


wae real Gaga: Agag: | 
area aa Rate gesight : N 


days, four days, two years, one year, six months, one day, two years, 
two days, eight days, six months (if he sees it devoid of those places), 
one day, two days, three days as well as half a day or five days respec- 
tively, if he sees other’s shadow laughing etc. 


94 From the viewpoints of different Sastras, other’s shadow has been thus 
defined. Now listen to shadow-man which is being narrated. 


95-96 If a mantrin, who is without pride, passion and deceit and who has 
a pair of even feet and long hands, having stood on a piece of even 
ground which is without disturbance and devoid of small creatures, sees 
in a bright sunshine his own excellent shadow in a manner described 
before, then he is, verily, a shadow-man. 





* Fourteen verses from 83 tọ 96 (both inclusive) are taken from P as they are 
all missing in B, 


RISFASAMUCCAYA ; ; Al 


év TTÀ VAA TSA IRTA | 
a a saga a ARR i 
Qc Raza maas fdg RARA ae | 
am [4] aaaar al iag fede aeaa I 
QQ ag Fae TACs saga for ii | 
TA Ses at VE shez sar | 
200 qe fs attaad sit 22 area | 
zra RAN ose ataga Afaro || 
go? ag afat matted ae a siqataict | 
ada ae afedlet daa? & I 
av ARMA AAT Tet BOUT maT I 
a a orange alia: ARa n 


Re Rasa WAS Tae AA eer 1 
qanaka a aÀ zea eee N 


ee af Sad aaa aag Ror atta 1 


wena at a Mit aA yours U 
qoo RAA S ater silt water I 

agua aad Tigi AAA u 
909) TARA nads car a iA 1 

asa aa adit qag n 


97 They are stated, by the Exalted Jina, to be shadow-men which are con- 
cerned with the tip of nose, intermediate space between breasts, private 
parts, the point of the feet and the surface of the sky. 

98 From the standpoint of various Sastras, (it is said) that he lives as long 
as he is able to see his own shadow clearly reflected in the surface of the 
sky. - 

99 A sick person for whom it is seen lives for six months, if he sees the 
shadow-man without head in the sky. : 

100 His life would be for three years, if it is seen devoid of feet and if it is_ 
seen without the characteristic marks,» his life is undoubtedly known 
to be for a couple of years. 

101 If it is seen without knees, (his life) is for one year; and if it is seen 
without shanks, his life is for twenty-eight months and without hips, 
for fifteen months. 





q. P. neater. R. P, u RB. 
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20%: Ra AOS ata Reatar RT | 


usta fifi sae RRA | 


QoR mgA STE Reasta a aedo | 


a Ra vako sige sio I 


gog wg das agot einai saage | 


at sag agne ga Ai gaa N 


2oy aas TAA GMS gagè Te a | 


aa ff tt ast a clas saga | 


gog wa aaia ARA aaga | 


102 
103 
104 


105 


106 


RE wa q [ag ] ghir pRa [ estat ] are I 


qo aa aria ana eearkasieda esa | 
gad Aia ve Raat geReds N 
qol 0 aga aria Reaaast a agdiaa | 
at aknen seta N 
qoy q cera. Rtg: | 
a aR agao RE gA: u 
doy aat ARRE eRe A Ta F 
array AEA Tea ENJE N 
qog G gag ARASAN | 
Ri sta [erei] a wea Raa U 
Know that his life is for eight months, if it is seen without heart and it 
seems certain thaz his life is for six days, if it is seen without private 
parts. 
Know that his lie would be for four days, if it is seen without pair 
of hands ; for tw days, if it is seen devoid of arms; and for one day, 
if it is seen withcut shoulders. 
It is stated by th= best amongst seers that he lives for a long time, if 
the shadow-man -s seen fully equipped with principal and subordinate 
limbs. 
Let go life and death. See other things also in shadow-man such as 
gain and loss and weal and woe. F 
From the standpoints of different scriptures, the shadow-man is thus 
described. Also Rista through form is narrated. Now listen to Dream 
which is being nerrated. : 


9, B. fad. =, P, amera RaT. 
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Qos «a ea | aaa Gas St wag gH ad | 


gat fate gio frac’ ae TATRA N 


goc ŽA” qaad anit erat | 


ara iA Aaga g APT | 
aao gi ad Aas Aaaa | 


208 gad Gal maa ARAR | 


Raamaa asa | aPasr ] iR Reef i 


220 AR asi Aag dct | gaard | 


107 


108 


109 


110 


ad a alates pyg g II 


qos aa ea: aaaea: aangat sad HAA, I 
Sat Rami sarees Tey N 

que oo gt iaaa eat Saar | 
sags Rafa: ay yal | 
afta a4 ag Rara ARIRE, 

q0% gaa aw maa NaRa 1 
Reason arda aaa Ra U 

4900 Aggi: rea da: ag gazà: | 
ud a dared pgg N 


Now dreams. I narrate those dreams which one sees, sleeping at night, 
if he recites this mantra becoming free from wind, bile and phlegm 
and establishing equilibrium between seven primary fluids. 


Having cleaned the body and decorated it with white ornaments, let him 
sleep indeed on the ground covered with white cloth, having recited this 
mantra—Om hrim Pannasavane ksmim svāhā. 


He should sit on that day with a fast and should undertake nothing as 


well as he should be devoid of passions and should do no prenia 
talks on that day. 


After ten thousand recitals, mantra i$ accomplished, if it is repeated 
with Jasmine flowers and with a sacrificial offering of fragrant gum- 
resin, honey and blood. 


9. B, has fìrst twice. 3. B. faetaftafierit. 


4 


3. B. sagrado. *P. suggests sangeet: in the margin for Jsa, 


a) ae RISTASAMUCCAYA 


i 29? gAs g ele goi cianal a aga aes T | 


: e wey aAa dal iaa a d a Il 


9220 gat dandi gii st wag aN Raki | 
l an RA gasaio |) 
g3 gtd igei nea s aA | 
‘ ARERR. Gat ext I 
882 ae aka cag gma d atte ze Rae’ 
et Seamer amet Ai fR N 
ea) RAST REN aAA TAT | 
wfc get Aera faite I 


949 feta wale tant kaakaa cara aa | 
aA ae aA amaA a vale uv 

193 gà iadi e at wad ASA faa 
Ran ada: araga: N 

993 Riacteedt reani g afar t 

. 3 Fae rar aoe AÀ: We 

qay sa attr aed sare d seta aa aaf | 
meen geet eave A: N 

944 avaga sa TAT | 
Tt wat ae: TE RRRA tt 


111 Dream is twofold—one is that which is told by the lord of gods and 
the qther is a natural dream. That dream is a dream told by the lord 
of gods where a secred formula (manira) is recited. 

112 When one, who is devoid of worries and who has an equilibrium of 
three humours as well as a proportionate bodily structure, gets, verily, a 

Ži “dream ‘without (uctering) a sacred formula—it is the remaining of the 
“two (in other words, it is a natural dream). 

113 Listen to that (dream) which is onefold though twofold and which is 
being narrated in brief with reasoning employed in various scriptures 
and with periphrases. 

114 Know the meaning of dreagns to be understood through watches of the 
night in the follcwing respective order :—ten years, half. of it (five 
years), six months and ten days. 

115-116 Listen to the fruit in the case of him who sees,-while sleeping at 
night, the image cf the best amongst Jinas, devoid of hand, foot, knee, 


4. B. 3 Rag. 
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92 oe ST RT a we a eae Saree Pere | 
od qat a aa GS d Rae | 

220 © tang ginake tanina gani S 1 
satura fe RMT wea A l 

Ree a asad wos gis Afa afters l 
serait afte didi 3 da RIER II l 

22 gaa WaT at Rgh ale aia | 
qara a moi Aafa ag TRAR N 

ło qi Aaaa ons aka [aR ] RaR | 
agao atte geznfeened |. K 


946 BT A TI TUM: T Aaa req facta 1 
wa qar a ata ae arama i 


q9% sing g aisazaia VER g | 


saa e Aan ae aaa N : 
age a agai aoia Aber ai 1 ie. 

maeaa af att g ca Rear N ae 
998 BAT UTA AT 2s vai fay 1 

qane a aot eS wala aR u 


qRoe ua fread ga RRR [ Rare ] TRARA 1 
rankat pE AFNA Il 


head, shank, shoulder and belly as well as in the case of one who sees 
destroyed the umbrella or retinue of that god of whom he happens to 
be the devotee. id 

117-118 (His life would be) for two years (if in the dream he sees the 
image) without shanks; in the destruction of shoulders of image,“for 
one month; if the stomach of the image is seen destroyed, his life 
would be for eight months ; for four months, if the hands of the image 
are seen destroyed. Know that his life would be for three years, if it 
is seen devoid of feet; for one year, if it is seen deprived of knees ; 
for five days, if the head of the idol is seen ruined. 

119 If the destruction of an umbrella (of the image) is seen, king’s death 
takes place, indeed. If the death of the attendants or the followers 
takes place, then the death of one’s own attendants or followers ensues. 

120 On this earth, revere and obey those who are the advocates of doing a 
sacrifice in honour of the goddess, having thus known about the near 
and the far attendants of the god. 
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222 ae ahve fifess ag ale sea freee | 


FEN SR wet [ ade ] ae get sag A F I 


222 RaRa fag aaa R À g gofa | 


TRR Aea mAh at se 1 


233 igo eoi aga wT qeri aT | 


St gor Rerag aftag aR ard |) 


229 RAIS 4 cal Grafs SARN ara | 


eater [ Rene ] gt [ gd] at eg fee? sm watt | 


2X4 mangke fis gofa a ASSO Tae | 


121 


122 


123 


124 


125 


at sor Sena faz afer deat I 
q290 at aA Adaa aaa aca DE | 
aaa WAT wt stat a g N 
9220 gaama waa avatars R a: ag aa 
ASERI arta g sat ul 


923-0 ade aa wat gaat aT 

q: aN Teale a stata wakes ara || 
qv REARS 3 I IRRA SAEN SIAR. I 

Rala | Rena ] gi adt ag sat AR cater U 
434 gge À a pN Fer | 

a gataad aA afer da: N 


He lives for a coaple of months, if in the dream he disappears or is 
devoured by crows or vultures or if he jumps with a stick. 

He lives for a moath, who sees in a dream a buffalo or a. donkey or a 
camel in the soufhern direction or who sees himself besmeared with 
ghee or oil. g 

He lives for more than a month who sees in the dream the eclipse of 
the sun or the moon or their falling on the ground. 

Having got the palm of the hand and the sole of the foot washed, one 
should get the laz juice gathered. Know that his life would be for 
seven days, if the incense soon falls down having caused it burnt. 

There is no room for doubt that he lives for a month who is led, in the 
dream, by black people, having dragged him from a house. 





q. B. fae. 
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RS Ht Aag GAot Get a AE | 


@ Slee aR fina wares? sre I 


29 facta a oat fig AA cagA | 


aRar sia afsach at ge meN II 


RRC Raupa ASR A RA TATE | 


Tt g Ree gA mAh saz A SI 


23S afe fort gioa fee Sa [ wea] yA | 


qara geet asmo Pare |) 


Ro of lag RAG RE Se SRE AT | 


126 


127 


128 


129 


d aog card Ré à eager N 


a At feat aa ga a aa | 
a aR Aa anA e a ara: N 
qRre eat a gored seat cage | 
aerate NAR mee a eRe WIR: N 
3e Raamaa Raa adler | 
q: ay Raat ast was Ha aT 
423g aia: canna fast aa gaa | 
gai gei een Parag N 
qRe aa ead cea Rowe IE a FAA, I 
aL was sag RS ger ARATA, 1 


He lives for twenty days, who in the dream is cut off with a weapon 
or who dies through a weapon or has gone in the lower world. 

He, who is as good as a dead man, lives, verily, for a month, if in the 
dream he is led dancing to eastern direction having bound (placed) 
red flowers. 

He lives for a month, if in the dream he falls in a pit filled with blood, 
fat, pus, skin, ghee or oil. 

Thus is told the meaning or the interpretation of dream as related by 
learned men of ancient times. Now pay attention to the Direct Rista 
which is being so described as to make its implication clear. 

That ill-fated evil sign is called a Direct Rista in the case of him by 
whose sight it is seen indeed, ‘ 








4. P. waar. 
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23? qka Ras ater ya A oe FE | 


ai alg fa Ragi sag at S II 


3R aae’ & oF fog gid aa À ATI 


Ragar a Difel aa Rado II 


233 a g dag ae Jeha seg Aaa aai | 


ad gg fei ee woi aa Rf I 


232 ga atest qaga ei a adana gE | 


aguaaurg gaa dff fray |) 


234 qed aiad Jet a segad fs | 


131 


132 


133 


134 


135 





wie fertte Ari gda N 


939 anak: Tale gRAsa a og feat | 
ad wil te Raad stat a gu 
q2R aag a wets gii agi aÙ TE | 
Raada agare RNa N 
433 aag Sad i adhe sales AFIN aqaa| 
me ga ait wy act aea Afe 
aay aR afte seme feat a gaai BOT I 
agama feat aft Rata n 
934 = sad ae Re a aaka RIR, I 
ania fire RES gaa: u 
He dies in a short time, who sees here all the directions greenish. He 
lives for three days who calls white, yellow. 
The death of that man, who never feels the smell even though his 
humours are at par is said to be taking place unfailingly in course of 
a week. 
Death is stated to take place immediately in the case of one, by whom 
the sun is not seen, indeed, who walks like a Meru, throws his mouth 
wide open and exhales a cold breath. 
So is narrated the Direct Rista. (Now) hear Indirect Rista which is 
being described. It is also, æ a rule, of two kinds as stated by various 
scriptures. 
Know that the first Indirect Rista described by the best of the thinkers 
is stated to be with regard to the body and the second with regard to 
seeing of water etc. 





4, B. aftrar 3. 2. B. aa, R.B. Z&Y. B, fee. 
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828 qrara l defer autor RANT | 


Hayy AAS gor Sas aay AeA I 


229 3% a orga adit eter | Seite RENN | 


aed TAROT aag @ fag gad gar afde gda iy 


3C agong aaga [ge ] dan a a oeg | 


a sag aa RAR ga arali kiuii ll 


83a sear o ese gag ang Ta | 


q fag drani we aoi aa Pee 1 


280 Het HS a Asg OT HOE TT HAT si | 


136 


137 


138 


139 


140 


at ia aa RA asa st fag Rag I 


436 agea Ud ARa data aaa | 
dan daR gadaa aad Tet li 
a3 Š A agaa eit carat SiR aA: 1 
qar ala arag a sae aAA alt gR: N 
434 aaa WIN gid wes Arii a Fa mR | 
a shat aa RaRa ARRETA. Il 
9290 ARRA a aA gaggi aoa Ta | 
a Tae drant ay ati aa RAE N 
qvo Raa aS a AAR a m tS a ARIAT | 
a siak aa RR ge a: RaR areca, U 


See his auspicious body having washed and besmeared it with sandal- 
wood paste mixed with camphor and having invested with mēntric 
power of 

Om hrim Lahvaya ksmim svah4, It is said by the excellent amongst 
saints that he lives for six months to whose all limbs the flies stick 
constantly. 

It is said in a treatise on death that he, who does not hear even the 


-least voice or does not feel even the scent of the lamp, lives for seven 


days. 

It is told that the death is imminent in the case of one who does not 
see the ketu or the moon, who says hat the shining flowers are red 
and who does not see the tall shadow. 

He lives for seven days whose tongue does not discharge water, does 
not feel the taste, or whose body does not experience touch and who 
puts his hand on private parts. 


1B. 2B aa. 8 32. P, geeapamd. X. B. AIEN. 
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22? ia aoj a awi AA at g R 1 


afenftar sero fear Ragi | 


292 GOGAT VE HA arge Maz | A 


o g A= a Get amd at g ARN 


992 aaa qaqa aiat got | 


afia Reet fired fag gmr | 


229 aA Bae gor gor Aan Fete | 


aga ai aad FAAR II 


29% are dasi ao daR | 


141 


142 


143 


144 


145 


aR eat go ER St l 


4x3 qas a qi staat a ey ma: | 
qR sat a aR ATE N 

q3 Aie tit daen Raga aR | 

-o aaa aN a: aag A a ay MaA N 

4x3 gan aÀ aad JAAA, | 
afer daa Raga aR sea N 

qays Sa aA eE AN: | 
aek ind seta sia: u 

ay afer atest ears aR | 
Te AR Ga: maet StH, U 

He, who sees other colour in a lamp’s fame as well as who does not see 


the shadow of his own body in southern direction, becomes devoid of 
life, indeed. 

A sick person, who sees his face in water as much as a particular measure 
having uttered spells and whe does rot find it in due order, lives verily 
for six months. 

Having himself cleaned a beautiful vessel of excellent copper containing 
oil and invested: iz with méntric power, he should see his face in the 
evening. 


‘Having covered tre vessel with the garment of the goddess, he should 


himself do on it Gitting ow it) the muttering of a sacred formula with 
Jasmine flowers. 

He (mantrin) should sleep on the ground observing celibacy (that night) 
and distribute milz. (Then) in the morning having brought or placed 
the sick man he snould show it to him. 


q. P. ona, 
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998 ag frag oT g aot Hse Ree Sse AT | ° 


a sia sere gg adi ghi nfe I 


229 amaA qos Terese | 


fige ano RE sae I 


22c se de meqa MA Wwe BAHAY got | 


HERES seed [ waked ] el qe I 


gge = qa dt asie SEALE | 


Roeg eÀ Aa Aad oT RA I 


Quo a gt wea aa aero A” Ta? ere | 


146 


147 


149 


aAA ddo qR asi goi | 
fgat qat Re fh dg à N 


ave aft dat + ay aad ae deena TAR. | 
a Siete sonata atid Ret afn, n 

qe maNga sat MaR | 
Raa waa Regiao u 

qe WIEN aaa Misa saat: ga: l 
aAA: TART Bac: N 

qy 0s anma dal ae: FEA: | 

` aaqtarygea: Refs dat a see: N 

que a’ area aad afters A” TARR TET | 
aRar aso ators asl aa 
g TAR gaat sea fÈ sferaa agar N 


If the sick man does not see, indeed, his face in the midst of oil, he lives 
for six months. This is the twofold Rista known through characteristic 
indications. 

Listen to Rista, through a question, referred to merely incidentally, which 
is distinguished with various types and which is discussed with a view 
consistent with scriptures. 

Question is of seven kinds. It may be-through a finger, a red resin, a 
yellow pigment, letters of the question,letters, Hori and Lagna. 

There is no doubt that a mantra is accomplished, if it is uttered hundred 
and eight times with excellent Jasmine flowers before Jina MahAavira. 
Om hrim Arhanta namo Arihantanam hrim avatara avatara svaha. 
Having charged the forefinger of the right hand with mdntric power, 
place it on the bosom hundred times. ‘Where is the necessity of saying 
much ? 
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QQ go sae yt Wea at fig wae | 


a fag sar gA agf N 


G42 0 adie aaa FeaETaT aned | 


243 Fast RARE A AS g AIE FAS? | 


qed Ai got Poy ARa I 


eye eater aS rae Roveanreattarg” | 


qrg aaa a que fade qR ae UI 


puu Beh ore at aa Frag qRÀ Fad | 


151 


152 


153 


154 


155 


qaaa Rori seang aicrFensE II 


q44 gaaaied ut cated a: Raft ait 1 
a fae AAA: ages: U 

943 afiasy aaa ROURE, | 
weaned set N. 

Wi MEET RI a ate gag aera | 
gai HT gees efttor dealer N 

ayy sate axgad Prema egaat | 
TAZA TAR q qaga Prasat qe egy N 

qu F GAT aA aa Aaa start go | i 
REAR karaga: sAm 


Then show the ground. If he sees the disc of the sun on the ground, he 
lives for six months. Question through finger is thus described. 
Having muttered the mantra hundred and eight times on a ground over- 
spread with cow-lung of on2-coloured cow, one should charge hundred 
times the red resin contained in an excellent vessel of bell-metal. 
Having got the hands and the feet af a sick man attacked with a disease 
washed first with cow’s urine and then with the milk, one should get them 
besmeared with sed resin. i 

e 
Having washed tae pair of hands, imagine days, fortnights, months and 
years—fifteen on the left hand and fifteen on the right. 
Imagine bright half on the left and dark half on the right and the days 
of the fortnight dn the fingers of both the hands. 





4, P. has no qe. 
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zug fade d Tae tema? qaot | 


REIS sala’ PENAN RAT | 


gyv Heed GA TSH AE TIS | 


qa R oe a sheaf TAT Il 


guc afa Rog mar akar Rigg a} aN | 


danaa ale se gag A aÀ? d aaoh UI 


gug aaa Gos gaid agè aas | 


de AÀ ag ag anaRA at al” eer N 


ggo aae Aai wrens a asyo Roar | 


156 


157 


158 


159 


160 


yee a wal RE GA Rag Aag I 


446 Rama qatt tamgaR sra | 
agrega TARA REAT 
949 ahaa TAAL AA ISR, | 
qa atsa galt aa: ponga: N 
qe aaia RaR arent ait stale a aga: | 
Amae ASA ae ER ae AT a AEA UN 
349 aAa sA gi at aga aha | 
oo a a anak ai af ng 
ago) aes Rai aÑ a age sear t 
qea anit fra aAa Aaa: N 


Imagine carefully that which is manifest on the lines. Having removed 
the dirt of both the hands with bright, yellow pigment 

And having charged hundred times the pair of hands with méntric 
power, see it. That man lives for as many days, months and years as 
there are black dots on the joint of the hand. 

When one asks regarding some one caught with a disease, having set 
aside that word 

Make him put the question, having (first) uttered this mantra in his 
mouth Om hrim vada vada Vāgvādinį satyam hrim svaha. 

Having doubled all the letters and having made the prosodial instants 
fourfold, let the total be divided by vowels. He dies, if a remainder is 
not left; and lives, if the rémainder is left. 


4. B. tata. 3. P. aaa. 3. B. amg. x, P. has got only gare, 


4, B. Qağa. <, B, q ai, v, P, ad, 
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I? gaa [anre ] ger [ar] wri Stee Be go ag | 


sag aft [ Praag | 2S Ag ACT a goor |] 


RRR ARRAN sao AEN | ÀR | 


qaae iag Il 


gg fear eà agi deat ghar ga era | 


A AAT I Bra Bareale II 


2&e saag Rat ER aE agaaa | 


Sal A gor dat ate GeV II 


ga SATAATETMESAASENVGTAIIAT | 


161 


162 


163 


164 


165 


A at aagana aA À cast |] 
163 aga Ramey vii Aaa gag | 


safe Seay A Ag ACT a Am N 

963 amean] daa: ag ais 1 
amaRgeapanEg: Ul 

963 sakar BA esa: ma aaa RAT | 
agir garr ari: (7) maa tl 


q% afetadicad es gadag RA | 
Jarga: Hala, andian Ia n 
945 aa aga Ruai: | 
À À amaai (2) aa A sata N 


All the letters should be divided into two parts and then again they should 
be divided by seven or fouricen. The sick man (in question) lives, if 
the remainder is odd ard dies if it is even or a zero. 

All the letters such as a. k, c, f, t, p, y, £ should be distributed into eight 
groups such as banner, fire, lion, dog. bull, ass, elephant and crow. 
According to scriptures, all che letters should be divided, as a rule, into 
four groups, namely, alie Cinflamed), Alizgia (Embraced), Daddha 
(Burnt), and Santeya (Trenquil).t 

Put all the letters in a straignt line, the respective order being Alizigiu, 
(Embraced), Daddka (Burnt), Jalie (inflamed) and Senta (Tranquil). 
Let it be noted with certainty that all the letters are to be distributed by 
twos under the followirg eight groups—e.g. a crow, an elephant, a bull, 
a donkey, fire, a monkey, a monster and a dog. 


q. B. ang. 2, B. Baa, 


* The whole verse is taken from P. as it is not legible in B. 
{For full explanation of these terms see Notes, 
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gag TaaeTety Aa gale sha TTA | 


asioi ude ga AA I 


AG aRar Raag Fal eager afri | 


geal ga aaa agea Il 


Rae co afègg Aut oT s Àg AR | 


gang ar sag Qg Aà RRA I 


gaS sarge aa Aaaf wale | 


agafa aai e Hage gA || 


290 qaga sna aRt aie aRAly | 


166 


167 


168 


169 


170 


at ag qaqan ane sft fat ate UI 


GESA aagaady Ag: gis AMATA | - 
Rakaa a vata Rra n 

EESO aaia Rani A atA aI 
ga gA gaet adada: 0 

CEKA qaau a mRNA t 
aida aR Ot ard de: n 

4&8 vaig ater fens afer 1 
aR aan qaa aflerer RT, N 

qvo misaa maana aa Tea 1 
aq ag aaa sea sia: RA aaa u 


It is to be understood that the zodiacal signs are to be placed beginning 
with Aries under the feet of the elephant and the bull. There are, verily, 
twelve zodiacal signs beginning with Aries and ending with Pisces. 

It is said that the zodiacal sign called Aries comes under the quarters of 
Assini, Bharani and Kittia. It is so, further on, upto the last lunar man- 
sion called Reva, 

There is no doubt that a sick man dies, if all the letters (of the question) 
are Deddha (Burnt) or Jalia (Inflamed); the disease does not progress, 
if all are Alingia (Embraced) ; and he lives, if all are santa (Tranquil). 
Having churned butter-milk out of the milk of a one-coloured cow and 
having placed it in a white-coloured Vessel, throw the excellent powder 
of Kavitthe (Ferona Elephantum) over it with uttering the name. 

His soul becomes steady at the time of dawn, soon after he finishes over 
it hundred and eight recitals of the mantra called Pannasavana (Leaf- 
eared). 


4. B. Bz, R, B. aaar, 3. P. wget ae, 
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298 ae Seer at area dat HE | 
aagana st fe fe [ at] aR 11 

Q92 aa [ BE ] Aa seal ae da ce a aT | 

l asl Ge Fa TI aa Aa a N 

293 eas carat ara RA set ae | 
aan a [à] ae aa [ ag ] dee ead |) 

299 fimefedl a Rade ga ase ARA RoN | 
aa met aaal aag i S ARE I 

gou tga anet aeleaar g a a al 
dea wast a aai fest a a Aem ge II 


994 TM TIA RSAACMTATHG TAT TAL 
RRaaga sees Taye: N 

qv Xa: Re aaah TA deers a ares: 1 
aaa Ge! AIS: TAT: AUST N 

993 areal chai amar gA shied ae t 
aAa gat zeae AMT ata N 

que AAA a gaa et agoa RA efter 1 
aÀ a aÀ a sai g ARo: u 

qu4 PARA mie: aRÈSEA oes l 
Wigs: TATA TA REA a AAT TA N 


171 Then see the omers and hear the words in the forest as well as in resi- 
dential places, as .t is described by the excellent ascetics, according to 
various scriptures. 

172-173 A hare, a jackal, a crow, a horse, a wolf, a swan, a duck, a kite, a 
parrot, a bat, a flying fox, a covey of doves, a skulk of jackals, a water- 
snake and a wood-apple—all these prolong sick man’s life, if they are on 
the left. If they are on the right, they always indicate the death of a 
sick person. 

174 A yellow cock, a Phenka, a Eappiha, a horse, a mungoose, a francoline 
partridge, a deer—f any one of these is on the left and making a noise, 
it destroys the life of a sick person. 

175 It is not good, if any one Sf these is seen, namely a vulture, an owl, 
a Bhéranda (a fakulous bird), a myna, a ram, a tiger, a rhinoceros, or 


a rabit. 
9. B. WAR, R. P, gag. 


* This part of the verse is not legible in B. 
f Both these verses (175 and 176) are not fully legible in B, 
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LSS RANI aS RN ToT aT Tel aÀ | 


arome gad Hel fa Bg Rador N 


2919 wea 4 Wed a ae aaga a teat a | 


Sax Aus gar wie cach moi N 


EPA gamag gui s fki ga | 


AR ON gar ae BARRE I 


gu we Bae ÈA Vaasa a ae a aes aI 


Zagan aes Pate N 


eco qaa ARA gA AA ga | 


176 


177 


178 


179 


180 


fagagitaor akat Aas [ gars ] at ge agë II 


EKIA RATAL RÈ E: AA al Tat TTA: | 
afford: aa TOM TA aA 

que werd watt dar aaga a. det ah | 

 Sg0 Rete: qaga ely RU N 

qsc Magara adat g gA | 
aig wale a aad gA: N 

498 aA wala RAN aaa aa aT AST | 
zqaieatar pami Parag U 

Yeo seer Raki gaama: ges: | 
fadlagela Te WH Tes HATTA ll 


It indicates a sure death, if on the right a crow, a dog, a donkey, or a 
bull is making a noise in the midst of townsmen. 


-The buffalo, a dead body, a menstruating woman, weeping as well as the 


sight of a serpent, a rat, a cat and the hog—all these indicate death. 


It is declared by the best amongst seers that one should avoid every- 
where in this world the sneezing of a horse, an elephant, a cow, a man 
or of a dog and others. 


Word is two-fold ; one is divine andethe other, natural. Listen to the 


* exposition of a divine word which is being told. 


Having washed his body and placed on himself extremely white gar- 
ments etc., let one, like a second person, hear the auspicious or the in- 
auspicious word. 





q. B. dada. 2. B, aRgafireh, 2. B. Akaya, 


RISTASAMUCCAYA 


Qc got afne oerien aa [ar] eR gar 


Aaaf gor HR ART HAT N 


gc wah Gens AAN se aaa | 


aq ad a Saal Fas aea mg ll 
oo a" array Bene] aad ef az R ara eae | 


263 enue Bot aol ee of ae, oat | 


shag JERN are ATA RAI 


gee afi Rne aai ae wo gegil 


Rafi Fi agen gR N ft 


424 zda afar ena aaa gafra | 

i Raamaa ga: fal amat Ram u 

QER AAN: IAIA TAST seTGaAy | = 
gi Hat a WT AT ANTE AT N 
So A” aed gnif wren BA az ag aia ener | 


` A gaa a aa sad generate ASA aera | 


181 


Hat gary aU a Fee N 
qc% aii aami vast seq AT ARTA, | 
Pee È aga qnaa N : 


Having taken a certain image and having washed, anointed and worship- 
ped it, one should place it under his left arm, covering it with white cloth. 


At the end of the first watch of the night or at the time of dawn, let one 


move through the city, muttering this mantra—Om hrim Ambe Kiismandi 
Brahmani Devi vada vada Vigiévari svaha. 


‘Take into consideration that which one first utters—good or bad. There . 


is no doubt that he lives, if the first word is auspicious-and dies, if it is 
inauspicious. 

Divine word is described. eI now talk of natural word which may also’ 
be either good or bad. Enough of prolixity. Hear (as it is described) 
according to various scriptures handed down by tradition. 





* The two letters before the word qnr ere missing in P. and in B. only the 


first is missing, the second being Pr. 
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| THE DATE OF THE BHAGAVATA* 
` By 
Shri DURGASHANKER K. SHASTRI 


PROFESSOR WILSON, in his Introduction. to the Visnu Purana, set forth 
` his view that Bopadeva, who flourished .in the twelfth-thirteenth century A.D., 
was the author of the Bhägavata Purāņa. Following him, the Arya Samāja, 
ever inclined to discard the Purāņic authority, propagated this view among 
the people. But, thanks to the progress in oriental research, the conjectures, 
deduced by the esteemed professor from the then available meagre materials, 


have been proved wrong. For long it is now held certain that Bopadeva 
is not the author of the Bhägavata. 


The authorship of the Bhégavate was probably ascribed to Bopadeva by 
the Saktas; and a statement to this effect can be traced to the Bhawvisya 
Puraéna2? The. Durjanamukhacapetika, the Durjonamukhapadmapaduké, the 
Bhégavatasvaripagank@nirasatrayodasa and such other small works bear 
witness to.the controversy between the Saktas and the Vaisnavas. Accord- 





* Based on the original Gujarati paper from the author’s forthcoming volume 


of historical essays, entitled alas aed to be shortly published by 
BHARATIYA Vipya BHAVAN on behalf of GUJARATI SAHITYA PARISHAD. The Eng- 
lish rendering is done by Shrimati Sushila MEHTA, M.A., LL.B. 
1. Pp. 50-51. . 
2. Bhavisya, Pratisarga Parva, Adh. 32, Kh. ii, (Ven. Edition.) 
17 
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ing to the former, the Devibhagavata is one of the eighteen Great Puranas 
(mahapurdnas), while the latter include Srimadbh@gavata in the list and 
regard the Devibhégavata as a Minor Furina (upapurīņna). The -contro- 
versy is admitted, though impliedly, by Sddhara when he forbids us “to 
suspect any other Puréia by name Bhégavate.” He does not, however, 
refer to’ Bopadeva. Historically, the question whether it is a great or a 
minor Purana does not carry much weight; and even the Devibhégavata 
itself admits of the priority of the Vaisnava Bha@gavate.® 


Bopadeva (born in Saka 1282 i.e. 1260 A.D.) was a learned man, well- 
versed in Vydkarana, Vedas ard Dharm2sastras. He was in the court of 
Héméadri, the minister of King Mahiideva of Devagiri (Daulatabad of the’ 
` Nizam State). He is the author not of the Bhégavata but of three works— 
Muktéphala, Peramahansepriyé and Harililé—the expositions on the Bhéga- 
vata. Hemfdri has commented on the last of these works and refers to Śri- 
dhara by the term @c@rya as wel as quotes from the Sridhari.4 He also cites 
‘certain passages ‘from the Bhégavata on Vratakhanda (Section on Observ- 
ances): and, ‘Dénakhanda (Section on Gifts). Hence, not only the Bhégavata 
but also the most famous of its commentaries, the Sridheri appears to ` 
have been composed before Bopadeva. Moreover, Bopadeva’s predecessor, 
Madhvacirya—who flourished in about 1199 A.D. according to BHANDARKAR,§ 
—has written a work called the Bhégavatatatparyenirnaya, which is one more 
proof against admitting the euthorship of Bopadeva. The Bhāgavata- 
tatparyanimmaya mentions severe] commentaries on the Bhagavata, especially 
the Srimaccitsukhayogini and th2 Sridhkei. Thus, Sridhara should be 
earlier than Madhva (Madhva died in 1278 A.D.). Following GoPALACARYA 
KARHADKAR, the author of the Bhégavatabhiisana, KALE believed in ‘the | 
existence of the commentaries by Hanuman, Citsukhfc&rya and Sankara- 
carya, none of which is available zt present. Though Hanumin and,Sanka- 
racarya seem) unjustifiably to be credited with the compositions of such com- 
mentaries, Citsukhacarya, it is highly probable, composed one, for his 
vyadkhya on the Visnu Puréma inspired Grichara, on his admission, to write 
a commentary on the same, Citstkhacirye’s date,‘ fixed by N. D. MEHTA 
to be 1200 A.D., seems to be correct. It is, thus, probable that Sridhara 
wrote his commentaries in the first twenties cf the thirteenth century. 


Laksmanasena, the king of the Gaudas, in his Adbhiitas@gara (com- 
posed in Sake 1090 i.e. 1168 A.Đ.), quotes from the Bhégavate and his 
court-poet, the well-known Jayajeva, at about the same time, composed the 
Gitagovinda, which overflows with ideas and sentiments similar to those ex- 
pressed in the Bha@gavate. It is tvident that the Bhégavete was very widely 
known in the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries. Moreover the famous 


? 


Purdnaniriksena [in Marathi], p. 84. 

Comments on Hariilā, Vv. 10-11; also, Purūnanirikşana, p. 78. 
Vaisnavadharmane Sanksipta Itihasa, [in Gujarati] (2nd Edition), p. 195. 
Hindatativajfignano Itthase, [in Gujarati, p. 222. 
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VidySranyasvami of the 14th century cites in his Jivenmuktiviveka verses 
from the Bhégavata and regards the devoted of the Lord (bhagavadbhekta) 
a jwonmukta (“released-in-life”) from the standpoint of monistic philo- 
sophy. Even Sridhara accepts the Sankara monism.” In short, the monism 
of the Bhdgavata was not considered contradictory to the Sankara Philosophy 
by the pundits up to the fourteenth century. 


' Several historians assign the Bhégavata to the 10th century A.D., since 
nearly two centuries must have elapsed to establish its fame as an authori- 
tative work in the twelfth century. C. V. VAIDYA forwards a number of 
arguments to supplement this view. His arguments, it appears to me, 
” are carried on mistaken lines and they are all logically rebutted in a review. 
Though occupying an intermediate place between the Visnu Purana and the ' 
Gitagovinda, the Bhägavata does not shed any light on the problem of its 
date by the references to Kapila or Kainkila (Kilakila) Yavanas, as VAIDYA 
has chosen to discover.1° 


KALE, on the strength of the Bhagavatabhitsana of GOPALACARYA, men- 
tioned that Sankara, in his commentaries on Vdsudevasahasra and Caturdasa- 
mataviveka, refers to the Bhägavata. But it is yet a matter of doubt if these 
works really emanated from the pen of the great AcHrya. Similar is the posi- 
tion with regard to references in Gaudapifida’s commentary on the Utiaragité 
as well! as in Saunaka’s Rgvidhāna and JaiminiyaSvamedha. It is, however, 
noteworthy that even Kae, though inclined to place the authorship of the 
Bhégavate in the first or fourth century B.C., was sure of only one fact, name- 
ly, that the present form and extent of the Bhégavata had been, the same in 
Stidhara’s days An equally doubtful work of Sankaracarya, viz., Sarva- 
_ siddhantasarasamgraha, refers to the Bhégavata, Evidently, all these cannot 

be relied upon as definite proofs. 


” 'YGmunamuni, who flourished in the tenth century and who was the 
preceptor of R&ém&nujacarya, the founder of the V2Stst@dvaita school of 
philosophy, refers to the Bhd@gavata in his Agamapraémanya2. Also, Kula- 
Sekhara Alwér, the predecessor of Yamunamuni, in his ‘“ Mukundamala- 
stotra” gives al verse from the Bhégavata»* But the absence of this verse in 
certain southern recensions of the “ Mukundamālā ” detracts from the worth 
of the evidence. Moreover, more than one king named Kulaéekhara 
reigned over Kerala. But our author was possibly the immediate predecessor 


7. Sridhara’s commentary on the Bhagavadgitd. 

è. JBBRAS., 1925, pp. 144-158. 

9. Journal of Indian History, April 1925, pp. 131-134. 

10. The Kainkila (Kilakila) Yavanas, av referred to in many Purdnas, e.g., 
the Matsya, the Visnu and the Vayu. These Yavenas, as PARGITER conjectures, may 
be the chieftains of the 2nd or the 3rd century (Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 48 
and 72). 

1l. Purananiriksona, p. 82. 

12. S. RADHAKRISHNAN’S Indian Philosophy, Vol. I p. 498. 


13, Aa TT aAA | Bhag, XI. 2. 36. 
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of Rāmānujācārya.14 Even, as some southern scholars have concluded, 
if KulaSekhara lived in the first kalf of the ninth century, the argument, on 
account of the first reason, does mot cease to De suspicious. 


Let us now direct our attention to ‘the earlier limit of the Bhégavata. 
In all essentials it follows the Visze Purdye. The material in the six AmsSas 
of the Visyu is expanded by the 3hdgavata in the twelve Skandhas. The 
Bhé@gavatc, moreover, adds many things tha: are wanting in the Visuu. For 
example, after beginning the Daesamaskardha with the very words 
as found in the Visnu, the Eadgeveta gces on describing the life of Krena 
in the same order, though augmenting the bulk by adding the kathés of trua- 
vartavadha, revelation of the Unive-se in tae mouth of child Kygna, inability 
of Yaśodā to bind the Divine Infant by means of ropes, kidnapping of the 
women-folk of Vraja by Sankhacicla, and such others. The author of the 
Bhagavate is more learned than the author of the Visnu or of any other 
Purdna, and is efficient in all the Sanskritic lores prevalent in his time. 
Being gifted with fine poetic genis, his composition is marked with novel 
charm and excellence. He arcistically weaves the innumerable words and 
phrases—at times, even half cr entire verses—from the Vedic formule and 
the Upanisads in his own compositions. Such passages would constitute 
a large collection by themselves! He is alsa conversant with the philosophi- 
cal and the Smyti literature besides the two great Epics and the then existent 
Purdyasas The Visnu Purdna is his main prop, though he has used the 
Harivamsa—the basis of the Visye—to his best advantage, Over and above 
this vast ocean of literature, the aathor cf the Bhdgavata has utilized the 
current narratives about Kysna as also the topics in the Dravidian Prabandha 
literature. Take, for example, the description of the sight of the universe in 
Krgna’s mouth in the Bhdégaveite. Looking to the marked resemblance and 
the unrelated place of its occurrence in the Bhégavata, the author, it ap- 
pears, took it up from a collection cf stray stanzas.17 This incident is found 
neither in the Visnu nor in any other Purdne. The Visnu is elsewhere** shown 
by me to have been composed in tke sixth century A.D. ; the Bhégavate, there- 
fore, is not likely to be earlier fhan the seventh. 


14. Early History of Veigsnavism in South India, 1920, by KRISHNASWAMI 
TYANGAR. 

15. Visnu, Am. V, adh. 1. 

16. The Visnu, the Vayu, the Matsya, the Brahma (earlier recensions of the 
last two), the Markandeye, the Karma and tke Linga (or some other Saiva 
Purana). 


17, BMA Tet TAMIA TERT CAST tt 
qei Fe ae GY Wael ens WAT | 
RARA RRA (a) aa eet aat STE | 
Aa Te ST RATE TAT a: TAN 


From the Sarngadharepaddhati, Cf. Bhég. X 8. 32-45. 
18. Purdnavivecena, [in Gujarat] p. 188. 
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The Bhégavata prophesies that “ pious-minded .devotees of Vasudeva 
will flourish in Dravidian territories, where the rivers, Ta@mraparmi and 
Kaveri flow.”1° This statement, evidently alluding to the AlwArs,2° excludes 
its possibility of existence before the seventh or the eighth century. That 
the author of the Bhagavota is a Southerner can also be made out from the 
fact that he very correctly names and locates the places of the South but is 
very little aware of the northern countries. Perhaps, he was born in the 
South, possibly somewhere near Srirangam. 

History gives us to know that the Bauddha and the Jaina religions pre- 
vailed for some time in South India. The Saivas came im power from the 
sixth century, and clashes between the Jainas and the Bauddhas started from 
the middle of the seventh century. Thus, the Bhégavata, noting all these 
facts as it does, cannot be earlier than the eighth century, as most of the 
Vaisnava Alwars were born between 700 and 900 a.p.72 

The Bhégavata, in a way different from the Visnu Purana, etc., refers 
to the Nārāyaņa Sarovara of Cutch, which was visited by Haryaéva.23 
Srirangam is included in the list of the firthas. Historical records of this 
place are available from the tenth century onwards and the city’ may have 
existed a century and a half before. 

The Markandeya Puréna, which is not earlier than the sixth century, 
is known to the author of the Bhégavata?+ 


SANKARACARYA AND THE BHAGAVATA 


(i) The monism of the Bhégavata has tempted many a Pauranika to 
suspect the influence of the Sankara Vedanta upon it. As a matter of fact, 
it has its own independent monism, which is distinct from the Absolute 
Monism of Sankara, the Qualified Monism of Rāmānujācārya or the Pure 
Monism of Vallabha, though, in some respects, allied to each of these, There 
are passages in the Bhdégavata that support the Sankara Vedantic doctrines 
as also some that refute them. No one systematic philosophical theory 
like that of Sankara, Ramnuja or Vallabha, is propounded by the author 
of the Bhdgavata. It is not a work of philosophy, but is marked with free- 
dom of views which is characteristic of the Puranas. Yet the knowledge 
it imparts has a purely monistic garb; it is surely not dualistic. Not only 
this but, as Duruva remarks (in his Gujarati book, Kdavyatattuvavicara, p. 
269), the m@yavdada of the Bhégavata agrees not so much with that of any 
other Vedintic school as with! that of the Sankara. Vallabha has attempted 
to bring out’ pure monism in his gloss on the Bhagavata ; but Sridhara, does 
it more justice by commenting upon it without any sectarian bias. I have, 


19. Bhag, XI. 5. 38-40. 

20. Vaisnavadharmano; Samksipta Itihase, 2nd Edition, p. 164. 

21. Bhag. I. 10. 33-36. 

22. Vatsnavadharmano Samksipta Nihasa, 2nd Edition, pp. 164-166. 

23. Bhag. VI. 5.—Only the Brahmaveiverta Purana follows the Bhagavata, 
24. Purāņavtvecana, p. 195. 
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nevertheless, attempted below to collect instances from the Bha@gavata which 
bear striking similarity to the tenets of the Sankara philosophy and which 
are useful in ascertaining its date. 

Distinction between the Incividual Sou: and the Supreme Soul :—Sanhkara 
does not believe in the real diference between the Individual Soul and the 
Supreme. It is apparent end due to the limitations of body, etc. The Bhagavata, 
too, supports this statement in different expressions at different places.*® 

(ii) According to the Ac&rya, “the one Supreme Being, like a juggler, 
appears manifold through nescience by His m@ya@. The Bhégavata empha- 
sises the same point at many places. “The One Being by His power of 
maya, is observed differently in false subsirata, like fire in woods.”23 

To Sankara, mayé is “ uncefinable by being or non-being.” The Bhage- 
vata regards the “divine Prakyii cf the Lerd as consisting of being and non- 
being,”27 

(iii) Release and Bondage :—The Bhagavata in reality is a treatise 
on bhakti. Exposition of bhakti and popularizing the conception of bhakti 
are its main objects. When this Purēņa, though on the whole harmoniously 
blending bhakti with knowledg= ard renunciation, states that “the Purusa 
is eternally bound by nescience and is freed by knowledge”,?® an external 
influence, probably of Sankera, is suspected. But the similarity does not 
stop here. When the Bhégaveta goes a step further in proclaiming that 
“bondage and release do not exist in reality,” we are at once reminded of 
Gaudapfida, who said, “therd is none who is bound, none who is an accom- 
plisher ; none desirous of emzncipetion, and none released.”’2? 


25, yea a loga 1 Bhag. XI. 22. 11. \ 
ae Wa ade aad Raga at: l 
a al grated saah ag amA N  Bhag. IV. 28. 62. 
26, tagada wah 
ATCA ASTI, | 
ALG FHITTETS 
aaa qg Aaga n Bhäg. IV. 9. 7. 
2. Wet aaam a gaa edger art ate 
wala: | Brahm. Sü. Siz. Bh. II. i. 14. 
Ch OT aT Re GRE: aR: aAA HTI Bhag. HI. 5, 25. 
as, aaisen = atau: Bhg KI 1L 4 
29, aA ga gR nen gah ys aT: | 
TEA WATS X A a agan Bhāg. XI, 11. 1. 
ad a qaaa Ae Ate: a Bhäg. X. 48. 22. 
TR Tet a AA a AA a ag: l Bhag. VIL 13. 5. 
cf. a RAR a daR sel a a arta | 
a guga F FH gA TET N Gaudapadaké, Il. 32. 
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(iv) The knowledge which accelerates the realization of the unity of 
Brahman is the Emancipatory Knowledge according to Sańñkarācārya. The 
Bhagavata, too, states: “the Realization of Brahman or the realization of 
the Unity of the Soul is knowledge.”*° 


(v) In the Bhé@gavate, general trend of belief regarding creation 
is that “God, by means of His md@yé, creates the universe.” Yet the vivarta- 
vada (“ phenomenalism”’) of Sankara is visible in that passage of the Bhéga- 
vata which says: “the ignorant attribute the quality of being-seen on the 
seer,” 51 


(vi) The simile of ghatēkãõśa and mahdk@a in connection with the 
Individual Soul and the Supreme Soul, of which Sankara is very fond, is 
employed also in the Bhégavata.s? 


(vii) Satikara has frequently asserted that “actions are never des- 
troyed by actions”. The Bhégaveta also states: “actions are not com- 
pletely annihilated by actions.”23 


(viii) The past actions and the future ones of a jaani (“knower”) 
can be ended by knowledge, but not sa the Destiny (prérabdha). Sankara 
thinks that the knower’s body, due to the efficacy of actions, continues to 
exist so long as Destiny has to run its course. The released being, according 
to the Bha@gavata, though devoid of egoism, bears his body and experiences 
the fruits of Destiny.** Moreover, as regards jivenmukti, the Bhagavata, 
marks a step further than Sankara and his contemporaries and pupils, SureS- 
vara and others ; therefore later Ved&ntins like Vidyaranyasvami and others 
quote from the Bhégavate, as shown elsewhere. 

These are some of the instances concerning the influence of the Sankara 
philosophy on the Bhāgavata. Although many of the Upanisadic thinkers 
preceded Sankara (as can be seen from his Bhdsya and the commentaries 
thereon) ,?5 we are at a loss to get a complete system of any of the pre-Sankara 
monists. And the cumulative impression created by the above-mentioned: in- 





30. at wa AgI] Bhag. III 32. 23. 
aid Aerea | Bhag. XI, 19, 27. 
31. Ua ae epramniftangiaft: 1 Bhäg. I 3. 31. 
32. ENN AA 1 Bhag, I. 13. 54. 
Cf.'Brahm. Sit. Sak, Bh. II. i. 14. 
33. mi FARGA a aaan gA 1 Bhäg. VI. 1, 11, 
34. JASA ARINA, i 
IEAA AAAA: | 
argi RaR: 


f aaka gma g ll  Bhāg. V. 1. 16. 
Ch Brahm. Sa. Sank. Bh. IV. i. 15. 


35. Hindatativajiiinano Itihasa, p. 150, 
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stances clearly leads us to believe that the author of the Bhégavata had the 
acquaintance of the literatuce bearing on the Sankara philosophy. 

Modern historians tend to assume the indebtedness of Gaudapadacarya 
to the Madhyamika Bauddhas** eg. aldiasénti®™ (“ pacification of the Fire- 
brand”) is a Buddhistic temm which Gaudapfida uses in his K@rik@. The 
Bhāgavatakāra, too, describes “ -he world as a rapidly revolving fire-brand 
(al@tacekra) and the mind’s sport.”38 Both these are Buddhistic notions, 
but it is more likely that tae author of the Bhégavata picked them from 
Gaudapada rather than from the Bauddhas. 

When the Bhägavata enpleys terms like avidydéropit@m’® (“ superim- 
posed by nescience”) and ra;judr2 sarpabuddhth (“ apprehension of a serpent 
in a rope”), we see refleccion and an :mitation of Sankara’s terminology ~ 
and style. 

Lord Krsna in the Bhagaaiz is the most Perfect Incarnation (purndva- 
tāra) and has descended on garta in visikle body merely to grace His devo- 
tees. Still, in one passage Krene is said to appear as a human being owing 
to His my; Sankara also justifies the Lord’s incarnation in much the same 
manner.*? 

The phrase nityasuddhabuddhamuktasvabha@va most probably coined 
by Sankara and applied by him to Brahman is used with a slight alteration 
in the Bhégavata.*2 

Sankara (II. i. 1) has quoced a verse—which, with a few changes, is 
found in the Véyu—‘ from a Purdéna”, in reference to the unity of the 
soul and Brahman. ïf he hed before him similar and more appropriate pas- 


36. Ibid.,,p. 196. 
37. Gaudapadak@, Chap. IV. 


38. Saa Raag aaa ford 
z AAASTAL Bhäg. XL 13. 34. 
39. Adak gamana aaa a Raad i 


Bhég. V. 13. 25. 
Cf. Brahm. Si. Sénk. Bk. IV. ii. 14. 


40. amaqaadiat AARAA TA weave: RRNA Bhg, VI. 9-37. 
41, HOUT WTA || Shag. I. 3-28. 
PUTAS AERA RISATA, | 
. Sears SST nR AAT U Bhag. X. 14. 55. 
Ch Fa WER gegia nA: ae draamat Fort at 
await geed asain yori Ragegagnenmish a, 
aaa Beaks sta ZT gE FAL SATA | Gita-Bhasya, Introductory 
portion (N. S. Ed. pp. 4-5). 
42, @ Rega Ag ae t 
Heer Rg adeat: n Bhag. IV. 9. 15. 
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sages of the Bhégavate, he would certainly have taken the best advantage 
of them. It is, therefore, probable that Sankara did not know of the Bhéga- 
vata, while the latter is well acquainted with the works of Sankara. 

- Sanhkara’s works were published soon after their composition and com- 
mentaries as well as expositions upon them were profusely written. The South 
Indian Vaisnavas began to oppose the Sankara Absolute Monism from the 
tenth century. The Bhagavata, it appears, is composed before these bitter 
feelings arose, i.e., only a few years after Sankaracarya in the first half of 
the ninth century. 

Viicaspatimigra (850 A.D.) quotes from the Vis#u Purana in the Bhémati 
—though anonymously—and in the gloss on the Yogasttrabhdsya; but he 
does not refer to the Bhagavata., 

* Bana in his Kédambari has made numberless allusions to Kysna’s child- 
hood. None of these is such that can be traced to the Bh@gavata and not to 
the Harivamsa and the Visnu|; Bana, however, does make mention of the 
Harivemsa and, the Vayu Purana. 

The Bhégavata has repeated a certain incident described by Magha in his 
Sisup@lavadha, which is not found in the Mahābhđratė. Narada comes to 
Krsna and asks him to go to Yudhisthira’s sacrifice; while Krsna, after 
Na&rada’s departure seeks Uddhava’s advice+? There is yet another and more 
striking instance of the Bha@gavata’s indebtedness to M&gha*4 The words 
‘ahm amaa’? in the Bhégavaeta are evidently borrowed from Māgha. 
In the SiSupé@lavadha, these words have propriety inasmuch! as the poet wants 
to bring out the immensity of joy which could not be contained in a body 
in} which space was left even after the absorption of the three worlds at the 
time of final dissolution, but in the Bhégavata they are used without the 
same propriety. 

The fact that the twa great Vaisnava Gcéryas—Rama&nuja (11th century) 
and Nimbärka (12th century )—ignore the Bhégavete as an authoritative work, 
reveals its want of reputation as such upto the twelfth century. 

PARGITER, in consideration of the order of the recensions of the dynasties 
of the Kali age as given in different Purdyas, assigns the Bha@gavata to the 
ninth century.® 

But two objections are forwarded against accepting this date : Reference 
to the Bhagavata in (i) the Matharavytti and (ii) the Nandisitra. 





43. Bhag. X. 70, 
44, See eae: 
afta aat aaraaed | 
ad agers a donga: 
THAT Fe: N Sku, I. 23. 
Ci, Aagi get aeaiepergat | , 
aa fq et Sta: Aai aA N Bhäg. HI. 7. 22. 
45. PARGITER, Dynasties of the Kati Age, Introduction, p. 28. 
18 
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Manuscripts of Magharav;tt’, a commentary on the most important work 
of the Samkhya philosophy, namely, the S&hkhyakðrikē, are available; and 
this Vriti received the attention of the scholars particularly when BELVELKAR 
wrote about the same in the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume. In this 
essay as well as in another erti-led ‘Matheravrtti’,«* attempts are made by 
the author to establish, that this Mdétheravrtti is the same as the commentary 
on the Sa@nkhyakGriké, which Parmartha (£50 AD.) took with him to China 
and the Chinese translat.on of which is available though the Sanskrit original is 
lost. Whether this vier is correct or not, according to Rasiklal PARIKH and ` 
BELVELKAR, the M@tha-a should belong to the fourth century because it is 
referred to in the two Jaina works, the Anuyogadvarasutra and the Nandisitra, 
belonging to the fourth and the fifth centuries respectively.*? 

In the preface of th._s Matharavrtti, published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series from a single manuscript, TRIPATHI tries to conclude that the Bhagavata 
is earlier than the Vrtf: becacse the latter quotes Bhäg. I. 8. 52 and I. 6. 35 
(this with some alterations). 

Secondly, the NanTisūtre, while enumerating non-Jaina works, refers to 
the Bhégavayam.*® i 

It is now worth censiderinz whether these two references are, by them- 
selves, strong enough +o take zhe Bhkāgavata from the ninth to the fourth 
century, or whether any other conclusion is deducible. 


In the first place, KeITH*? on the perusal of BELVELKAR’S essay, feels 
suspicious regarding tke Mătheravriti, as the one taken by Paramärtha to 
China. Yet even if the Vytti is accepted to belong to the fourth century 
as it is referred to in the Anujogadv@rasuire and the Nandisutra,®° the date 
of the Bhagavata still -emains anaffected. Because, it is not certain whether 
the verses of the Bh@gcvata fornd in the Méthera were there in the original, 
too. As BELVELKAR admits, “ the text-tradition of the Mé@{haravrtti itself has 
been most defective, heving sufered inflation on account of the incorporation 


46. The latter essay is pubcished in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Vol. ¥.. anc <lso in the collection of Essays presented to Pro- 
fessor A. HILLEBRANDT o2 his sevantieth birthday. 

47. R. PARIKH, in “ Mathacayyttino Samaya” (Purātattva Vol. I. pp, 152 
161), has, besides noting BELVELXAR’s arguments in his essay in the Bhandarkar 
Commemoration Volume. set forth new ones. 

48. anggi, HMR, ARS, Tar, duel, aie, saad, aad 

Met, KM, aT, ast, Tas. 
Puratattva, Vol. V. p. 270, Fow-note 30, and WINTERNITZ, History of Indien 
Literature, Vol. II., p. 473; note the difference of readings in these two. 

49. Keitn’s Sémkhya System, 1918, p. 70, and his History of Sanskrit Literature, 
1928, p. 488. 

50. These Jaina Sétras refer to four works on Sêmkhkya philosophy : 
(1) Kanakasaptati (ie. Samkiyakarika), (2) Kapila (not available at present), 
(3) Sasfitantra and (4) Xarikas as well as the gloss on the Méthara,—allusion to 
both these looks strange. indeed ! 
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of a large mass of students marginalia and contamination in the process of 
comparison with the text of Gaudapāda ”.5t Such interpolations in Sanskrit 
manuscripts are common, and BELVELKAR as well as TRIPATHI have accepted 
these possibilities in the Mäãthara52? The two verses from the Bhagavata are 
likely to belong to the same set and it would so appear from a comparison 
of the Métharavyiti on Kériké@s 2 and 51 with Gaudapadabhasya and the 
Sémnkhyatattvakeumudi of Vacaspatimisra on the same, where these two verses 
of the Bhégavata are conspicuous by their absence ! 


Let us now turn to the second of the objections, ie. of the Nandisitre. 
The words bhagavayam and puranam are separate. It is accepted that there 
existed more than one Purna in the second or the third century B.C. 58 hence, 
the reference to purdna in the Nandisiitra is quite natural. Secondly, it is 
not clear whether the Bh@gavata Purdue or some other work of the Bhagavatas, 
is alluded to by the term bhdgavata. The cult of the Bhdgavatas was pre- 
valent in the second century B.c. and its prevalence presupposes its literature 
also ; though, at present, the oldest portion of the Bhégavata literature is pre- 
served in the Né@rdyaniya parvan of the Mahébharata®+ But that does not 
exclude the possibility of stray literature, which, I suppose, is at the basis 
of the composition of a Vaisnava Purana in the second or third century before 
Christ.55 This Vaisnava Puréna might have been termed the Bhégavata. A 
positive proof, except the above passage of the Nendisiitra, is not available and 
there is no other way to know the contents of this older recension of the 
Bhagavata, from which, perhaps, the present Bhégavata Purdéne was composed 
with additions and emendations. And, on the strength of the quotations from 
Magha and Sahkaricirya, it may be concluded that it was composed most 
probably in the first half of the ninth century, though it came to light®* two 
or three centuries later on.57 


51. “ Matharavrtti”, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Vol. V, pp. 133-134, 

52. Ibid, also preface to the Matharavytit (Ch. Sanskrit Series). 

53. Purinavivecana, pp. 96-97. 

54. Vaisnavadharmano Samksipte Itihadsa, 2nd Edition, pp, 40, 90. 

55. Puranavivecana, pp. 101, 106. 

56. Vyāsa was the reputed author of all the Purdgas, while their true authors 
observed complete, impenetrable silence regarding themselves. In such a state of 
things, any Purāņa after its composition lay in some temple-library, where, after 
a lapse of a few decades or centuries, it happened to be observed by the priest, 
who, with the aid of his pupils, made it known to, the public. Thus, naturally, there 
was considerable interval between its composition and its publicity. 

57. After the completion of this paper, I chanced to see Hazra’s recent 
volume, Studies in Puranic records on Hindu Rites and Customs, 1940, published 
by the University of Dacca. Hazra’s statement that “the Bhégavata is the real 
MahSpurana” confirms my view. However, he assigns the Bhāgavata to the sixth 
century A.D., thus going against the learned opinions of VAIDYA, BHANDARKAR, PAR- 
GITER, FARQUHAR and WINTERNiTZ. His arguments have not convinced me, He has not 
considered Sankara’s and Magha’s influence on the Bhdgaveta. 


THE HINDU SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


By 
Dr. PANDHARINATH VALAVALKAR, PH. D., LL. B. 


Ir HAS been æ common supposition to-day that the Hindus never did 
any scientific thinking in connection wich problems of social organization 
as such. By now, due to several studiss carried on by Western as well 
as Eastern scholars, it is generally agreed that they had carried on a great 
deal of systematized thinking in the realms of Metaphysics, Logic, Politics, 
Medicine, Astrology, and even in tae sciences of Literary and Dramatic Criti- 
cism and of Poetics; But it has been generally regarded, especially in the 
West, that amongst some other things, the “science of society” as such did 
not attract the notice of the ancient Hindu thinkers though they had delved 
deep into many a problem of a speculative nature. I propose to make an 
attempt to show, as briefly as conld be done, that the Hindu thinkers had 
also made serious aná scientific attempts at thinking out, devising and plan- 
ning schemes for social organization. This is done here, not only with a view 
to vindicate the Hindu thinker’s cepacities and achievements in this direction, 
but also with the hope of being able to find out or discover any, useful sug- 
gestions from such a study, in tae modern days of strife and conflict, of 
disorganization and mutual distrst. 

Analyzing the various ways in which the human being in society is looked 
at by the Hindu thinkers, we find four maim heads under which we may classify 
these : Man is to be taken into account with reference to (i) Deśa, which, 
we may say, in modern terminology is the regional or geographical approach 
to the study of man in society ; (ii) Kale which may be said to be the his- 
torical approach to the study >f a social group, as for instance, in the 
several Purdnas notably; (iii) Smma, which studies man from the point 
- of view of his development and nurture in his environment ; (iv) and Guna 
which considers the inherent nafural equipment of man. The importance 
and significance of Deéa, and Kéle, place and time, or geography and history, 
in human activities end affairs ic recognized to such an extent as to make 
Bhismicdrya declare in the Mak&bhératc, that, indeed, what is dharma itself 
may become edharma and what is called adharma may become dharma, with 
reference to the time and the mace (déSe-kala).1. In the present survey, 
however, we shall confine ourselves to an investigation, in outline, of the 
Hindu thought on man as a social being in connection with his nurtural 
development and natural endcwments, that is to say, the last two items of the 
four mentioned above, viz. srama and guna. 

Before we proceed to take up these two problems as treated by the Hindu, 
we shall have to consider a question of a fundamental nature upon which 


1. Mbh., XII. 78. 32. 
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these two are based: The Hindu sages look at the life of man, social or 
individual, in terms of organization of purposes and their fulfilments ; and 
the formulation of this organization is based on an understanding of the 
meaning of human existence, and a consequent scheme for conducting humar: 
life in accordance with that meaning. This fundamental meaning of life 
as understood by the Hindu permeates all the forms of social organi- 
zation which are intended to regulate the Hindu’s life. Therefore, our first 
task would be to narrate and understand the Hindu’s fundamental concep- 
tions regarding human existence as a whole, and its purposes and aims as 
defined in terms of these, in order to properly follow his schemes of socia 
organization. 


I 


According to the Hindu, this life merely by itself has no meaning; it 
has meaning only as a link,—it may be the last,—in a chain of links of births 
during the past, and those that may come. It is a stage of transition from 
past births towards a future birth or births, unless the final aim of life, viz 
moksa@ or final liberation is obtained within the span of this life. The soul 
of a man is, for the Hindu, immortal ; the bodies in which he lives during the 
stages of transition may change. This fundamental idea persists through the 
whole of the Hindu lore,—from the Vedas onwards to the Upanisads, the 
Smrtis, the Epics, the Nitis, the Purdyas and even the poetry, the drama anc 
the folklore, with slight modifications at times. 


The Vedic sages have told us that the soul is immortal though the body 
may be burnt away after death." Further the soul of the deceased person 
is said to meet the souls of his dead wives and children and parents anc 
friends. And by and by, we meet, in the Vedic literature, with the idea of 
deed and its.retribution, or the theory of karma and its phala. We are told 
that man’s future ‘life is determined by his own karmas or actions, good 
karmas bringing good results and bad ones bad results. Those of good con- 
duct, it is said, will take a high birth The soul is born again and again with 
its accumulated load of karma, or karmēśaya.5 It is in consequence of one’s 
karma that one secures pleasure and pain, prosperity and adversity. A, man 
being always under the influence of karma must ever think of how he can 
atone for his karma and how he can extricate himself from the future effects 
of karma” The law of karma also explains, in the Hindu’s opinion, why some- 
times evidently deserving persons get failures and! unhappiness in life, while 
sometimes the undeserving seem to succeef{ and obtain the pleasures of life. 
The most able and intelligent person may meet with failures in spite of his 


1s, Rg., IV. 35.3; V. 4.10; X. 16. 1-6; etc. 


2. Atharve, XII. 3-17; VI. 120. 3; XIL 2. 45; XVIII. 4. 9-10; ete. 

3. Brh. Up., WI. 2-13. 4. Brh. Up., IV. 4. 3-5 ; 9-7. 

5. Mbh., Ill. 208, 31. 6. Mbh., XIII. 8810, ff. (Muir). 
7. 


Mbh., II, 207. 19-20. 
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exertions during life as a result of his past karmas, while the wicked may 
seem. to reap all enjoyment in this world.® 


Thus, an attempt is made to evaluate the claims of what is called luck 
or fate or destiny in life, knon as deiva cr sometimes adrsta by the Hindu, 
and to find out the proper place of one’s personal efforts or exertions, or 
purusakGra, as the Hindu calls it. Destiry cr fate is not a mere accident 
or chance happening in one’s life. Jt is due to the past karma, it is the 
effect of past karme. We are told that “just as even a small fire when 
fanned by wind becomes highly powerful, so does fate become highly potent, 
when aided by individual exerticn. On the other hand, just as the light in 
a lamp diminishes by diminishing the supply of oil, so by the abatement of 
exertion of effort, the influence of fate also diminishes.”® “The fulfilment 
of an action”, says the sage Yajiiavalkya, “rests between daiva and purusa- 
kāra : daiva is the manifestation of the Furusak@re or actual human effort 
of the past life. The two therefore are like two wheels of a chariot, and 
as with one wheel alone, there is no motion to the chariot, so without human 
effort, the destiny will not ge: fulfilment.” In this sense, therefore, human 
effort or human exertion itself is able to direct the course of destiny. 


Now, as we have already said, the present stage of life is, for the Hindu 
but a period of transition, with past births and their karmas and their effects 
and tha future lives. The soul (tman) itself as such never dies nor is born 
again ; even when the body dies, the soul is not dead.1!_ Just as man discards 
wom out clothes and puts or new ones, so does the soul discard old bodies 
and take up new ones? The cycle of bicth and death for a soul will not 
cease until it becomes mukta, that is to sey, becomes ‘liberated’ or ‘ freed’ 
from it; for no one can live, even for a moment without doing any kind of 
karma, and, again, the accumulation of karma is sure to cause another birth." 


Now, if kerma is the ceuse of the bordage of the individual into the 
chains of births and deeths, which the Hindu terms the ‘ samséra’, then, it 
may be suggested that the best remedy against this sasadra and its con- 
comitant entanglements which continue ed infinitum, would seem to be to cease 
doing any kanma at all! This is the conclusion to which only a partial or 
superficial understanding of the implications of the karma theory would lead ; 
and in fact, some Western scholars have been led to find such meaning in the 
kanma theory. They have coatended,—par-icularly MACDONELL and KEITH? 
have contended,—that the thecry of karma, in. solving the problem of existence 
leads either to the philosophy of inaction or to a fatalistic view. But such 
a view is far from what the Hingu thinkers ever intended to expound. In 
fact, it has always been recognized and pointed out by them that it is im- 


8. Mbh., III. 208. 9-12. ©. Mbk., KUI. 6. 43-44. 
10. Yāj., I. 349-51. ‘11. Bhagavadgita, II. 20-22. 
12. Ibid. 1g. Bhg. HI 5. 


14, MACDONELL A. A.: Lectures en Comparative Religion (1925) p. 67 ; KEITH, 
A, B. ; “ Religion and Philosoph- of tke Vedas and the Upanishads”, vol. I, p. 596. 
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possible for a person to be without karma even for a moment. And the 
Bhagavad-Gité has given for us an exposition of the karma theory, in the 
clearest possible terms, as a life full of activity, deprecating all philosophies 
that preach a life of inaction? We are told that the great Krsna Himself 
had nothing to achieve for Himself ; nor was there anything for Him to gain 
that He had not already gained, and yet He followed the path of active life 
or karma-yoga, for, great men set an example to mankind.*¢ 


So then, the problem before the Hindu is : Karma could not be avoided, 
—and should not be avoided too! Therefore, a remedy has to be thought 
out whereby the effects of the karmas will not entagle man into the cease- 
less circle of more births and more karmas one after the other. This is sought 
to be achieved by imposing two kinds of disciplines upon the activities of 
man, (i) in regard to the kinds of karmas that should be performed, and 
(ii) in regard to the manner in which they are to be performed : 


(i) Regarding the problem of the kinds or types of karmas that should 
be performed, the Hindu tells us that only the right kinds of karmas should 
be performed by man. These are described and prescribed in terms of dherma, 
that is, in terms of duties and obligations and limitations governing the activi- 
ties of man in different fields of life. In doing his karmas man has to follow 
his dharma"! It is in such context and sense that we are told that it is far 
better to suffer even death while following one’s own dharma, however worth- 
less or bad it may appear; but it is dangerous to follow that which is not 
meant for one.18 


(ii) The second discipline is laid down in terms of the attitude, the 
mentality, the ‘spirit’, the understanding, with which such kermas laid down 
by dharma. are to be carried out. They are to be carried out without any 
sense of attachment to them, without any vēsanā or desire or motive of secur- 
ing particular gains or profits.1° A kind of selflessness has to be cultivated and 
achieved in all our activities. We are told that our duty is to carry out our 
svadharma only, unmindful of the fruit or result as personal achievements or 
gains. Karmas performed without this spirit, with attachment to them, would 
bind one to the effects of the karma and consequently would subject the soul 
to the series of births and deaths. Therefore they have to be carried out in 
a spirit of! sacrifice, ie. yajfia or self-surrender2° This self-surrender must 
be thorough, in the sense that a higher purpose has to be recognized in all 
our actions, and with reference to this purpose our actions are to be per- 
formed. They are to be performed as dedications to the Universal Spirit, - 
which dedication is known as Brahmé@rpane @r [svarérpana,2 Sri Kygna tells us 
that whatsoever you do, whatsoever you eat, whatsoever austerities you per- 
form, da these as offerings unto Me. By managing all your conduct in this 





15. Bhg. II. 8. 16. Bhg. III. 21-22. 
17. Bhg. XVIII. 45. 18. Bhg. III. 35. 
19. Bhg. III. 7, 19, 25, ete. 20. Bhg. III. 9. 


21. Bhg. III. 30. 22. Bhg. IV. 24, 


a 
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manner, you will be free from the bonds of kerma that must necessarily 
result in good or evil fruits; and thus attaining that state of mind which , 
renouncea all expectations of fruits of action, you will reach mukti, ie. will 
be freed from the bonds of karma 


Now this entire philosophy of life is related to a certain psychology, an 
attitude of mind regarding life and its concomitants as the ‘means’, to fulfil 
or achieve certain ‘end’. The means are to be made use of in accordance 
with dharma: so that dharma-soficaya, i.e. accumulation of dharma, would 
be the means to attain the meaning and end of human existence. The 
Hindus’ belief is that you are, that you exist, in separation, as it were, from 
Ivara, Infinity, the Primal cause, because you get yourself entangled into 
the bonds or fetters of karma. And, from birth to birth, all the struggles 
that you go through and the means that vou employ, are or should be with 
a view to dissolve these fetters and go back to the source of your existence. 
We are all born to fulfil the wil of God, All sparks that radiate from 
Him must desire to return to the original source. The problem seems to be 
reduced to this, that the whole universe is a process, first of evolution —of 
the many being evolved out of the One,—and then of involution, the many 
doing their utmost and trying their best’ to go back to the origin from which 
they came. From Infinity, finite souls appear, and strive with struggles 
and efforts ultimately with a view to reach the Infinity—this is the end of 
existence. So, the birth that we get, in the view of the Hindu, is bound to 
keep us as finite and away from the Infinite. It is therefore that we seek to 
be free from birth. We are also told, on the other hand, that in a sense, 
births are opportunities to sarve the Infinite, that they are means towards 
the end, that dealings in space and time are necessary implemental factors 
which may be welcome in so far as they give us opportunities to be one with 
the Infinite. 


But, one may ask: Why should it be said that freedom from birth 
is salvation, is real life found? The Western mind misinterprets this theory 
of freedom in terms of not only death of this life, but of any existence. 
The Hindu’s answer, however, lies in another direction altogether. The 
Hindu, feels that the things of life and world and worldly relations (samsdara) 
are fetters in the way of his freedom. And therefore, the fact of his birth 
which brings him in contact with these is for him the main cause of his 
difficulty, fundamentaliy because he feels a sense of separation (Vireha or 
Viéyoga) from the Ore, the Universal principle, while he really longs to 


© Se merge into the One. Therefore, jhe finds himself divided between this long- 


ing, and the problem of life, of sasra. In his best moments, he compares 
the two, and declares that if he wants to reach the one, he must abandon 
the other. It is this sense of separation from the original source of exis- 
tence by the individuel that lies at the root of his search for salvation in 


23, Bhg. TX, 28, 
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terms of mukti, as cessation of birth and death, as cessation or relations 
- between the individual five and sæhsãra. 


And the implications of the karma theory, based on such a view of 
moksa, will now be clearer. The theory implies that man is born due to 
his past kermes, and that all that he has to do and not to do, that he will 
do and will not do, will react again on his past kerma and may create 
new, karmas. The whole theory is based on the principle that every action 
is followed by a reaction. Nothing that is thought or spoken or done by 
the individual can escape being credited or debited, as the case may be, to 
his account. One can never disown one’s own actions. The theory further 
implies that so long as man continues karmas without any method or system 
or discipline in their performance, he is going to be born again and again 
to atone for their effects, and even to create new ones. Therefore, only the 
right kinds of karmas should be performed, recognizing fully that the parti- 
cular position in which one is born and the worldly happiness or unhappiness 
which surround him, are the results of his past kRermas only and not a mere 
accident or chance. He has to atone for or enjoy the friuts of his past 
kernmas ; but while doing this, he should follow the path of right kerma, 
that is to say, he should follow his svadharma, so as to control his future 
karmas and future life. Only thus can one counteract one’s own past karmas 
and safeguard himself from the future effects of karma. 


Therefore, each one of us is bom to do his or her part in whatever 
position we find ourselves, to undo the effects of past karma, and so to behave 
through life that we may get moksa. This means that the individual is 
born not fully to use all his faculties of enjoyment, nor fully to-take from 
the world of physical, biological, and social existence around him, as best as 
he can, as much as he can (—of course consistent with such full opportu- 
nities to other individuals, as is the aim of Western thought) ; but, with the 
Hindu, on the other hand, the question is, not of using to the utmost, but 
using the just and the correct quantity and quality, for undoing the effects 
of past kerma, and as not to create a new world of karmas which may react 
in this life or in lives to come. To be able to do this, we must follow our 
svadharme which defines our limitations and our specific duties with reference 
to definite as also indefinite situations. For, it is so devised as to acquit 
oneself equitably, just in necessary proportions of activities, 


It is om these considerations that the various dharmas, viz. the varya- 
dharma, the @rama-dharma, the kula-dharma and the various other dharmas 
are founded by the Hindu. All the instifutions, social and personal, are, 
in view of these considerations, further means of ,dharma-saficaya, accumula- 
tion of dharma, calculated to secure the end of mukti for the individual. 
The four ramas, the vareorganization, education, marriage, family, 
personal and social conduct,—all these are means in this sense, to the one 
end, and must be followed in accordance with dharma. The finite persona- 
lity of an individual which also is a means to the end, is the object which is 

19 
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sought to be developed, birth by birth, arama by arama, stage by stage, day 
by day, throughout this life, throughout his private life and through his con- 
nections with the various social inscitutions, towards realizing the one end of 
moksa from whence there is no return. 


H 


Now, the Hindu has devised two main systems, called the arama and 
the varna, in and through which the whole life and conduct of the individual 
is sought to be distributed, organized and worked out so as to give effect 
to the above-enunciated principles. These two systems refer to two of the 
four aspects of looking at man as a social unit which we have already 
mentioned in the beginning of this paper—viz. the aspect of his nurture on 
the one hand, and of his našure on the cther hand. All the sages amongst 
the Hindus have agreeé ihat any scheme of social organization which aims 
at the best functioning of every human being as a social unit, must take him 
into account from these two points of view ; first it must consider him in 
connection with his training and development (Srama) in the natural and 
social‘environment in order to enadle him to fulfil the final aim of his exis- 
tence ;—this is the problem of the @érama; and this has to be co-ordinated 
with another scheme which considers man in connection with his natural 
abilities, capacities, attitudes and dispositions, all of which are summed up 
by the term guna ;—this is the problem ci the verna-system. These two 
schemes are usually referred to by the Hincu as varnd@srama-dharma, thus 
suggesting that the two are to be thought of as composite’ parts of one whole 
system, which they really are. And they serve as the corner-stones of the 
whole Hindu theory of sccial organization. We may note here that the joint 
scheme as thought out and devised by the Hindu is a unique phenomenon 
in the whole history of the sccial thought of zhe world, without even a parallel 
to it. For the sake of corvenience, we shall take up the drama-system 
for our consideration first, and follow it up by the vaærna-system. 


The basis of drama-dharma lies fundamentally in eo helping the indi- 
vidual that though he may have to live in and along with society or world 
and worldliness (saisare), he may, so fcrmulate or channelize his career as 
to acquit himeelf equitably, without over-execution or under-execution of his 
part in the social universe and in saiséra, without being affected by these ; 
so that when the time comes, i.e., at the end of sennyds@Srama, the individual 
may, out of this training and discipline, cast away those social bonds, go into 
himself, and find himself out amd thus secure his salvation. The rama- 
scheme therefore defines, in theory, the individual’s dharma in and through 
samsara; and, in practice, seeks to delineate the implications of dharma in 
terms of karma, 

Now, the whole material universe with which the individual has to deal 


in and through these dramas is divided into two big realms—the realm of 
artha and the realm of k@me, and is moralised, so to speak, by the disciplines 
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enunciated by dharma, with reference to the ultimate end of moksa. These 
puruşãrthas of dharma, artha and kama therefore, concern themselves with 
the understanding, justification, management and conduct of affairs of the 
individual’s life in relation to the group in and through the @reamas. In this 
sense, they may be said to form the psycho-moral basis of the @reme theory ; 
because, on the one hand, the individual receives a psychological training 
in and through the ramas in terms of lessons in the use and management 
of the purusdrthas; while on the other hand, in actual practice, he has 
to deal with the society in accordance with these lessons. 


It is usual to translate these terms dharma, artha, kéma and moksa by 
such words as morality or religion, wealth, desire or passion, and salvation 
respectively. But these terms are potent with deeper meanings than these 
English words singly convey. Thus, dharma (from ‘dhr’ to hold together, 
to preserve,)' is said to be that principle which is capable of preserving the 
universe, and is created to keep all creation free from any harm2¢ Artha, 
on the other hand, is to be understood as referring to all the means necessary 
for acquiring worldly prosperity, such as wealth or power. And kéma refers 
ta all the desires in man for enjoyment and satisfaction of the life of senses, 
including the sex to which the word kéma sometimes more prominently:and 
specifically refers. In’ a sense, artha and kdma may be said to refer to two 
aspects of man’s earthly belongings : ærtha referring to the material possessions, 
and kéma to the natural mental inclinations possessed by man. Now, man 
cannot conduct his lifa without ertha which constitutes the means of living, 
and käma which helps the propagation of the species. Therefore, it is needed 
that the proper, just or correct quality and quantity, the place and the season 
have to be found up and fixed by the wise. This is done in terms of dharma. 
By attending to his dharma generally, therefore, a person can live a proper 
life even though it may be lived in the fields of artha and kéma?® , 

Now, artha and ké@ma have obviously to be practised by the individual with 
reference to one or more individuals. So also, the practice of dherma cannot be 
possibly conceived as existing apart from the relations between the individual 
and the group, except, perhaps, in the Sannyësãśrama, when the dharma direct- 
ed is mainly in the interest of the moksa of the individual ; but then, here, 
artha and kma get merged into moksa: the individual does not feel the dif- 
ference between him and the rest of the world then. Thus, on the whole, the 
purusarthas are concerned with the individual as well as the group. They 
enunciate and justify the certain kinds of relation between the individual and 
the group ; they define the just relations between the activities of the individual 
and the group ; and, they state and considef also what relations would be im- 
proper between the individual and the group. 

Here, we are referring to artha and kama as purusérthas, that is to say, 
only in the best sense of the terms : Artha refers to the problem and activities 
connected with the finding, gathering, conserving and organizing of the funda- 
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mental necessities of life connected with nutrition and all that accompanies 
the same; similarly kéme refers to the sex and the reproductive aspect, its 
understanding, its right functions. its ill-functioning, its organization and 
management with reference to the group as well as the individual. Dhar- 
ma seems to be interpreter, the erbiter, the conscience-keeper, the director, 
of the properties that govern the right functioning and administration of the 
relations between the inner man and the outer man, and between the individual 
and the group. Dharma is therefore the holder of the balance in terms of 
which artha and ka@ma have to be dealt with, weighed, practised and appro- 
_Priated. Moksa on the other hand, seems to be concerned mainly with the 
individual. It refers, perhaps, to the appeal of the inner man to the individual. 
It appears to be perhaps too personal an outlook that defines in this way the 
struggle and the hope and justizication within the individual for moksa. But, 
from the Hindu’s point of view, we must also remember, that the inner per- 
sonality of the individual, at izs best and fullest, is identified by him with not 
only the group, not only the sociecy, nor even merely with the human race, 
but with the whole creation, animate and inanimate, seen and unseen, the crea- 
tion which includes all these and is still much more than all these—the uni- 
verse that is, that was, and that will be! 

Let us now try to see how the theory of the dramas is worked out in 
the terms so far explained. Asrama ‘iterally means ‘a halting or resting place’. 
The &ramas are to be regarded as resting or halting places during one’s 
journey on the way to final liberation which is the final aim of life.2* Each 
Asrama is a stage of life in which the individual has to train himself for 
a certain period, and exert himseif within the circuit of the same in order 
to qualify himself for the next. Normally, each individual has to pass 
through these four phases of liie, one after another, and live in them ac- 
cording to the Sé@stra-regulations :f he desires to obtain mokse2’ Before 
entering the last order, viz. the sannydsd§rama, he has to satisfy himself 
that he has duly carried out the duties and obligations and the three ‘ debts’ 
or obligations (rnas) duz to him. The debts are: (i) the debt to the ancient 
sages (rsi-yna) ; (ii) the debt to the departed ancestors (pitr-rna) ; and (iii) 
the debt to the gods (deva-y1a). And, these could be satisfied, respectively, 
by (i) studying the Vedas in accordance with the rules laid down, i.e. by pass- 
ing through brahmacarydsrama ; (ii) by begetting sons in accordance with the 
dharma ie. by passing through the grhasth@srama; and (iii) by offering 
sacrifices according to ane’s capacity, i.e. by performing the duties of vdama- 
prasth@rame™, It is opined that a man wha fails to carry out any of these 
obligations due to him during the first three dsramas is not entitled even to 
try to seek moksa.28 

In the brehmacaryaf§roma, the fundamental lesson of the young pupil 
is: what is dharma? In this @rama the pupil is taught his dharma, pri- 

26. Cf. Mbh., XII. 242. 15. 
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marily as a pupil so fan as his studies are concerned, but also with reference 
to the future man in him, who is to go out as a grhastha. He is to keep 
under control arthe and kéma completely in accordance with his dharma 
here. In fact, in this drama, a study of dharma itself is the only immediate 
aim for the pupil, and his whole behaviour and conduct is also in terms of 
dhenma only. And there are good many rules and regulations defining brak- 
macay’s dharma, known as vratas. How the future man in him was attended 
to in this @rama may perhaps best be illustrated by the parting advice given 
by the teacher to the student, which runs thus: “Speak the truth; follow 
dherma; do not break the family lineage; never swerve from truth and 
dherma ; take good care of your health. Do not miss any opportunity to 
attain success in life. Do your duties towards gods, and ancestors. Regard 
your mother as god, father as god, teacher as god, the guest as god, and as 
such, pay your dues to them. Engage yourself only in such activities which 
are regarded as unblameable by people, and not others,” etc.?° 


After the course of studies is over in accordance with the dharmas laid 
down for the bnahmacdri, he takes a bath, symbolic of the completion of 
that drama course ; and now he is a suēiaka. He is now fit to marry ; and 
with his marriage, he starts his grhasthasrama. Here, in this frama he 
has to practise those ceremonies, rites and other domestic duties formulated 
for the preservation and continuity of the kula or family (kula-porampera). 
He has to practise the five “ great sacrifices” (mehé@yajfia), which are intended 
to expiate the sins committed by a grhastha, and which he cannot but help 
committing, as a grhastha, at the five ‘slaughter-houses,’ as it were, in the 
home ; the ‘ slaughter-houses’ are, the hearth (Culli), the grinding-stone, the 
pestle and mortar, the broom, and the water-vessel.3¢ The five expiatory 
sacrifices are the brehma-yajfia, the pitr-yajña, the deva-yajña, the bhüta-yajña 
and the nryajña or manusya-yajfia, They are performed in terms of the exe- 
cution of several duties : Thus, teaching and reading are pursued as expressive 
of brahme-yajfia which is offered to the memory of the distinguished and 
learned sages of the past and is also known as rstyajfia; the offering of 
water and food known as tarpana at the $réddha ceremony forms the pitr- 
yajfia ; oblations of ghee, butter offered to the sacred fire in the home have 
reference to the sacrifice to gods or devayajiia ; offering of food to animals 
and other creatures, and to alleviate and propitiate the spirits which may 
influence human life, constitutes the bhitayajfie ; and, the hospitable offering 
of food and shelter to the strangers, which has to be performed in a spirit of 
sacrifice offered to man is the manusya-yajiia. 

The grhastha and his wife i.e. the damffati should take their meals (Sesa- 
bhug) only after they have thus duly honoured the ysis, pitys, devas, bhiitas, 
atithis,—and also the servants or bhytyas, as Manu would add. Thus, a dis- 
cipline of giving away and parting with things of worldly values is sought to 
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be cultivated in the individual in this ére-ne ; with this end in view, his whole 
life and activities in this @rema are concentred round the idea of yajfia, sacri- 
ficing, as it were, to such ar. extent that the grhasthe himself has come to be 
known by the. designation of yajaména, the ‘sacrificer’ or ‘one who gives 
away ’, the two terms becoming actually synonymous for the Hindu. The grhas- 
tha is asked not to make efforts at gathering or hoarding wealth, but to live in 
the manner of a Siloficaa, i.e. in the manner of a person who does not accu- 
mulate the harvest of the farm but distributes that to others and himself 
lives on the corn or grain that remains after the harvest is taken away.#1 

In this manner, the griasthe has to work towards the accumulation of 
dharma (dharme-saficaya) during his period in the home (grhasth@$rama). 
He must remember all -he while that he does not belong to the grha nor does 
the grha belong to him He comes from elsewhere, belongs to elsewhere, 
where he shall have to zezurn. He has therefore to carry out his due dharmas 
and kermas here, without manifesting any sign of ownership. And out of 
all the best things of material value that he possesses, he has to give in offer- 
ings, as much as he could, in all possible ways and directions and times,—to 
agni, to gods, to men, end tc beings other than men. 

It is in view of such ideas acd ideals that the grhastha is asked to live 
a life of non-attachment in the family. Thus, a spirit of detachment of 
personal ownership (aibtatv2) even while conducting the affairs of the world, 
dominates and pervades the thorght and action of the grhastha—living in 
this manner in the hone, h2 has to fulfit his obligations to the members of 
the family, to the deceased ancesiors, to strangers and to god, in order to 
become fit to enter the next @rema of the vanaprastha. 


Now, in the véncprasthésrama, as the name itself indicates, the indivi- 
dual has to leave the shelter of his family, home, and of the village, and go to 
the forest (vana); he has to live here, all the while striving to bring under con- 
trol his senses of enjoyment in the following manner :3? He has to live on 
vegetables and fruits arly, and is not to touch sweet things or meat. For his 
clothing, he has to use the deer-skin or the bark of a tree. He should make 
no deliberate attempts to obtain comforts, and has to lead a celibate life, 
sleeping on the ground residing under a tree. Yet he has to continue the 
five great ‘ sacrifices’ which ne usel to perform in the previous rama in the 
proper manner, offering to the guests and others as much as he can out of 
whatever he collects. Besides, he has to continue his studies in the Upanisads 
and Srutis ; and at the same time he has to lead a life of self-control, and of 
friendliness and charity to others, 


The last frama for the individual is the sennydsa to which he takes up 
after duly carrying out the dkarmas of the third @rama. He may also be per- 
mitted to take up this lest 2-ame immediately after the second, viz. the grhas- 
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tha’s.88 Here in this last stage of his life, the individual has to abandon all 
attachment (savigam) of world and worldliness,** towards which end he has 
gradually trained and developed himself, by degrees and stages, throughout his 
life so far. Now he is to possess nothing ; he has to move about, all alone, 
without depending upon anyone else for supporting him, begging alms once in 
a day ; and he should not be down-hearted if he fails to procure them, nor over- 
joyed when he gets them.’ Indeed, he is now not to care either for living or 
death.*¢ By attaining a complete control over his senses, by casting away 
all love and hatred within himself, and by living a life of complete harmless- 
ness to all, the sannyasi becomes fit to attain Moksa.3? 


Such are, in rough summary, the regulative rules of the four Zśramas. It 
is the duty of the king to see that his subjects are properly abiding by 
these rules. Kautilya asserts that the violation of the rules of behaviour for 
the gramas and the varnas would lead to a state of confusion and chaos 
(sakara), such that the world would thereby come to an end.38 


The äśramas, then, as we have already said, are regarded as schools of 
life at. several stages of human existence, devised and organized towards the 
best likelihood for the individual to attain the end of moksa in accordance 
with the theory of the ultimate nature of things, or in accordance with the 
conception of existence and its relations to the Ultimate. During these differ- 
ent stages of life, the functions of the group and the individual are different 
and also definite with regard to each other. For example, during the first 
Grama the function of the group is to look after the individual. So far as the 
individual is concerned, on the other hand, this may be said to be a compara- 
tively natural, neutral phase. In the second é7ama the individual has to look 
after the group; he is the trustee and manager of the social estate, of the 
social mores, and of the three ynas. The group here is interested in giving 
and also taking the fullest opportunities, social, economic and spiritual, so that 
the individual may and should best satisfy these obligations. The third 
G$rema is, once more, a designedly more neutral phase from the point of view 
of the individual as well as of the group. Here, on the part of the individual, 
efforts have ta be made to yield up his responsibilities in the midst of power 
and pelf, and thus, by and by, to take ta a life in accordance with the best 
lessons acquired in the brehmacaryasrama, viz., of going into one’s self and 
finding the truth out for oneself. The real feeling of separation (viraka or 
viyoga) from the Ultimate or God should begin and grow stronger and stronger 
in the individual’s consciousness at this stage. Even then, the individual is 
pledged to the young and the junior that he,shall serve them, the family and 
the group occasionally as a guide advising them, rather than as a manager of 
their estate which position he had to undertake in the second srama. In 


33. Kulliika’s Comm. on Manu, VI. 38; also Yaj., III, 56; Baudh, ii, 17 
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this rema and in the fourth, the function of the individual is to deal with 
the supernatural, with the life within ; and the function of the group becomes 
by and by thinned out, till ir. the fourth it comes to almost nil. And in the 
last stage, the individual who is completely free from any social obligation, 
has to help himself in the search of the self (Gtmacintana, Gtmajfiane). 

And, the justification of euch a scheme of the functions and interdepend- 
ence of the group and the individual is to be taught during the first stage of 
life, the brahmeacarya ; and the mar.agemert of the whole scheme is to be organ- 
ized, supported and established Ey the group as well as the individual in the 
second stage, the grhasthdsramc. In the first stage, the group rears, protects 
and gives the best of his heritaze to the individual. In the second stage, the 
individual yields his best and mcs: for the efficient and harmonious function- 
ing of group life, consistent with the dictates of his own conscience; here, 
the individual seeks to make the group the chief medium and instrument 
for the upkeep and growth of his personality. In the third stage, the indivi- 
dual, giving up the close attention required of him to manage the affairs of 
group life, starts on a preliminary journey for self-search. While, in the 
fourth stage, the individual retires altogether from group activities and seeks 
to know and find and realize the self that hides within the core of his being. 


II 


So far about the dsramae-dharma and its organization as formulated by 
the Hindu. Now, just as the @rcma-dherma is formulated more with refer- 
ence to the conduct of the individual’s life on earth, so there is another co- 
ordinate system, devised by the Eindu, of the varna-dharma which seeks to 
organize the individuals moze with reference to the society in which the 
individual lives. Of course, both the kinds of dhermas concem themselves 
with the management of the individual as well as the group or the society ; 
but the difference may be saic to lie in the manner of approach and emphasis 
in the organization of man in regard to the two kinds of dharmas; in the 
scheme of the arama, the problem is considered from the point of view of the 
training or nurture of the irdivicual through specifically provided environ- 
ments at different stages of his I:fe; in the varna-scheme on the other hand, 
the problem is considered from the point of view of the larger group, and the 
individual’s position is defined .c this group with reference to his innate 
nature, his tendencies and dispositions. Let us proceed to consider the Hindu 
view of verna-dharma now : 

The oldest referenze to -he carnas is traced back to the Purusa-sikta 
hymn in the Rgveda, where the ¿arnas are said to represent different parts 
of the Purusa, which word may “se translated as the ‘ Universal Man’, refer- 
ring perhaps to the mankind a3 a whole ; the Brahmana is said to represent his 
mouth, the Ksatriya his arms the Vaisya his thighs and the Sudra his feet.*9 
The Purusa is described as being nimself “ this whole universe, whatever has 
been and whatever shall be”4° Further, we are also told that the moon 
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sprang from his mind, the sun from his eye, the atmosphere from his navel, 
the sky from his head, the earth from his feet, the four quarters from his 
ears,—and so on.*1 


Now this passage possesses an allegorical significance, in that the whole 
social organization, or the ‘ Body Social’ as we might say, is conceived as ‘One 
Being’, with its limbs representing the social classes based on the principle 
of division of labour. Thus, the mouth of the Purusa which represents the 
Bréhmanas, is the seat of speech ; this, therefore, refers to the dharma of the 
Bréhmanas, viz. that of, teaching and of instructing. The arms are the sym- 
bol of strength and power; therefore, the Ksatriya’s mission of using the 
weapon and protection of tha weak is suggested by the Purusa’s arms. The 
thigh (aru) may have been used to denote the lower part of the body which 
consumes food, and may therefore refer to the dharma of Vaiéya of providing 
food for the people. The feet symbolize manual service and labour, and so, 
it is suggested that the Siidra’s dharma lies in manual and physical service for 
the society. . 


However, in the Vedic period there were no restrictions as regards parti- 
cular occupations for the different Varnas. A Brahmin could take up the 
occupation of a physician,‘ an artisan,*4 or chariot-maker.*® There was also 
no restriction, in the Rgvedic society in the matter of diet and drink between 
the different vermas,*® whatever food or drink was usual being common to 
all the varnas. So also, marriage could take place between the varnast? In 
fact, the varnas of the Vedic period were,—to use CooLeY’s expression,— 
“open classes ”.4ta 


The Brhadéranyaka Upanisad has given the account of the origin of 
the vernas thug: In the beginning} there was Brahman only ; but alone, he 
could not fare well. Therefore, with a view to make progress, he created a 
type or form or pattern of beings called the Ksatna.... Still, however, Breh- 
men found that it could not fare satisfactorily ; therefore it created the 
Vaigya-hood. Even then, Brahman could not make good progress, so it 
created the Sadra-varna. In spite of these creations, again, Brahman did not 
develop well; therefore, he in addition created the propitious form of 
Dharma*® This account does not speak of any gradation, or of ‘higher’ 
or ‘lower’ status of different varnes ; on the contrary, all the varnas as also 
the dharma for them, were conceived as created with a view to contribute to- 
gether to the social welfare. 


j Manu has stated that the four vernes proceeded from the limbs of the 
Creator.*® And, in order to protect this whole universe, different duties and 
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occupations have been assigned to them by Him*° He further says that 
Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya, and Siidra aze the only four varnas in existence ; 
there is no fifth ‘ varna’ ®t 


Of all the treatises of Hindu thinkers which attempt to provide a system 
or scheme of the organization of the varnas (verna-vyavasth@), the attempt 
made by the Bhagavadgitd is perhaps the most comprehensive and outstanding. 
The Gité classifies society with reference tc the dominant gunas, that is to say, 
in accordance with one or the other of the synthetic or complex moulds arising 
out of different psychic energies innate in the biological and psychological 
apparatus of man. In this sense, the Guyas may be said to be the psycho-moral 
basis of the Varne-organization, just as the Purus@rthas have been shown by 
us to be the psycho-moral basis of the Asrama-organization. Before we take 
up the question of the structure of the varnas, therefore, let us here try to en- 
visage the guna-theory as expounded by the Gita, 


According to the Gifé, the whole worid of activities is a result of the 
complex intermingling of the three guzzas, viz. Sattve, Rajas and Tamas; and 
the whole world is entangled in the currents and cross-currents, as it were, 
produced by such a camplex intermingling. Now, of these gunas, sattva 
is characterized by love of knowledge, of a peaceful and quiet life, and of 
simple conduct. Rajas is in essence passion (réga) ; it is the source of 
yearnings and clingings, and it fetters the soul with attachment to restless 
activity (karma)®* Tamas has its roots in ignorance; it is the source of 
delusion of all souls, binding or enveloping them by fetters of misunderstand- 
ing, sloth and sleep.** Sattva, then, bids for a life of peacefulness and ease, 
rajas for restless activity, and tamas, veiling correct perception, leads to mis- 
apprehensions or follies** By suppressing rajas and tamas in man, he lets 
Sativa rule supreme ; by supplanting sative and tamas, rajas predominates ; 
while temas dominates in man by suppressing sattva and rajas.5* The sattva 
quality can be known to have been fully developed in a man when the light 
of knowledge shines in his body through al! its ‘ gates’, or means of expression, 
that is to say, when all his activities show him to be a man full of understand- 
ing.8® On the other hand, the man in whom the rejas has waxed full, shows 
sign of greed, undertakes a variety of works, and expresses restlessness and 
longings." And temas, when it gets the upper hand in man, manifests itself 
through ignorance, slothfulness, heedlessness, and a state of bewilderment.°° 


Now, just as Sri Krena tackles the problem of the individual, his inclina- 
tions, expressions and aspirations in terms of the gunas, innate in man, s0 
also does he propound end settle the problem of social organization and social, 
characteristics in terms of this *guina-cheory. All the karmas necessary for 
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the social organization, upkeep and progress, are classified in accordance with 
these psychological apparatuses of the gunas in the individual.®* Agein, just 
as the predominant guna in an individual determines the general trend of his 
nature, so also the different types of karmas are expected of and imposed 
upon different types of men, consistent with the gunas with which each type 
is naturally endowed.® Thus, the karmas of a Brahmana, in accordance with 
his natural inclinations, are leading a life of serenity, self-restraint, austerity, 
purity, forgiveness, straightforwardness, acquisition of knowledge, wisdom and 
faith in God ;® the Ksatriya’s kermas in view of his natural inclinations, are 
connected with expressions of valour, prowess, courage, alertness, bravery, gene- 
rosity, and giving protection to the weak.*4 Similarly, the Vaisya’s karmas 
are connected with agriculture, trade and merchandise, and the Sidra’s 
karmas are of the nature of service and attendance upon others.% 


Now, this way of determining the varna of a man on the basis of the 
psychological principle of guna is quite distinct from the principle oi deter- 
mining one’s social group from the mere biological fact of his descent in a par- 
ticular family which belongs to that group. In other words, the principle of 
gunas as the basis of man’s varna is distinct from the hereditary caste system. 
On the other hand, it suggests that the verna of a man depends on what he does 
or is capable of doing, and not on what parentage he is born of. Such in fact is 
also the opinion expressed in the Mahābhārata, and in the Puranas too. Says 
Yudhisthira, for instance, that “speech, birth and death of men of all the 
vernas are similar in all respects ; therefore the wise have asserted that the 
personal conduct of a man is the chief and needful factor in determining his 
varna”’.88 In fact, every person may be said to be born a Stidra; he attains 
a place in one of the three varnas according as he is able to regulate his con- 
duct in the one or the other of thems? Similarly, the Bhdgavata Purana 
tells us that man is known to belong to any one of the vernas accordirg to his 
marks of conduct (leksana).*8 And, the Sukra-Niti declares, “ not by birth 
are Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, etc. distinguished, but by their respective 
deeds ’’.29 

‘We may now proceed to consider the modern views on the classification 
of society into different groups in general, and on the castes in particular. This 
will serve to enlighten us regarding the genesis of social classes and their effect 
upon social organization ; on the other hand, our views of the Hindu concep- 
tion and theory of the varmas may also enable us to offer criticisms upon the 
modern views on the problem of social classes. A mutual criticism, in this 
manner, of the two ways of looking at the same problem, may enable us to 
arrive at a proper understanding of the realeproblem, and is likely therefore to 
enlighten us as to the right path towards a solution of the same. 

Western students of social institutions have been pointing out that some 





61. Bhg. IV. 13. 62. Bhg. XVIII. 41. 63. Bhg. XVEL 42. 
64. Bhg. XVIII. 43. 65. Bhg. XVII. 44. 66. Mbh., IXI, 180. 31-34. 
67. Ibid. 180. 34-36. Cf. also, Mbk. XTII. 143. 48-50; XII. 189. 

68. Bhag. Purā, VII. xi. 35. 69. Sukra. I, 75-6. 
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sort of social classification has always been present and is found to exist in 
any Society, ancient or modern, which is not too crude or primitive.7¢ Warp 
for example, has pointed out how social classes similar to castes in India were 
in existence in European society. ‘‘ The four so-called ‘Estates’ of Euro- 
pean History, so clearly recognized in the eighteenth century, correspond so 
well to the four great castes of India.”71 Thus, the First Estate which con- 
sisted of the clergy, the Second Estate consisting of the warrior or ruling class— 
the nobility, the Third Estate consisting of the merchants and the business- 
class, and the Fourth Estate consisting of the commons of England or the 
bourgeouisie of France—the labourers anc artisans, correspond to the Brah- 
mana, Ksatriya, VaiSya and the Sidra varnes of India. In Warp’s view, 
castes exist in all countries which have undergone the struggles between dif- 
ferent races through history. In support of this view, he adduces evidence 
from the forms of social organization in Greece, Rome, Polynesia, and other 
countries. Similarly, SMALL also opines that in every society, there exists the 
tendency to create social classes and further their stratification into castes— 
especially into the thre rigid classes, viz., the privileged, the middle class, 
and the lower unprivileged class without property rights or influence.7? The 
privileged classes make all attempts and try all methods to perpetuate this 
kind of social differentiation in order to retain their privileges ; and thus, the 
process of social stratification once started, continues to persist for a long 
time,” and gets even mare and more intensifiad in the course of time. 

And, MACIVER and Coo.ey have drawn our attention to the fact that in 
the West to-day ‘wealth’ is a determinant of social classes, as against ‘ birth’ 
in the East ; and we may add, that to some extent at least, in the West to-day, 
birth also is a determinant of the social class to which the individual is to 
belong. However, wealth may be said to be a Jess rigid determinant of social 
classes than birth ; because wealth is concrete, acquirable and alienable, while 
birth is not so.74 

And here, therefore, may be said to lie the fundamental distinction bet- 
ween social class and caste, moze or less similar to the distinction between 
varna i.e. a class, and jait ie. a more stratified caste. A caste is comparatively 
a more rigid social class, to which transition from another class becomes well- 
nigh an impossibility. The still-prevailing distinction between the nobility and 
the common people in some Western Countries is an instance of caste-conscious- 
ness, where even wealth or intellect could nct yield that status which birth may 


70. Cf. eg, MacIver: Commrunity, pp. 124-5; also CooLey: Social Orga- 
nization, Pt. IV—‘“ Social Classes.” | 

71. L. F. Warp: “Social Classes and Sacislogical Theory” in Amer. Jour. of 
Soolo., Vol. XIII, pp. 617-27; cf. Patrick GEDDES : “ Dramatisations of History,” 
(London, Sociological Publications, Ltd., 5th 3d. 1923), who observes that “ these 
four great castes, not only of India, bat every other civilization has more or less deve- 
loped” (p. 25). 

72, A. W, SMALL: General Sociology, (1920), pp. 275 ff. 

73. A. W. SMALL : General Sociology (1920) pp. 275 ff. 

74. MACIVER : “Community”, p. 124, note. 
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yield. As KROEBER has said, “ castes are a special form of social classes which, 
in tendency at least, are present in every society.”7> While social classes are 
comparatively flexible, castes are rigid groups, permanently separated from each 
other by the influences of tradition, custom or even law. 

As we have said, then, some kind of classification is bound to exist in 
all societies. Social classification is a phenomena which it would be impos- 
sible to abolish in any society. Men differ from each other in their natural 
endowments. Howsoever much we may cry for “equality” amongst huma- 
nity, we cannot avoid differences between man and man in terms of natural 
abilities, capacities, intelligence, and aptitudes. In social affairs and social 
communications, such individual differences are apt to give rise to the forma- 
tion of social groups, each of which consists of individuals who find them- 
selves agreeable to each’ other in that group because of similarity of tastes, 
vocations, likes and dislikes, social status, and such other things.”é 

And, apart from such similarity and congeniality of views and tastes 
which brings individuals together, there is another factor referring to social 
utility that binds men together into different groups. A human being is able 
to accomplish skill, mastery and success better and more efficiently in com- 
pany and in co-operation with a group of persons engaged in common occupa- 
tions. Such co-operation of a group of minds is, on the one hand, due to com- 
mon calling, common problems, common solutions ; and, on the other hand, 
it is fostered and nurtured by all these and by a feeling of common bond un- 
derlying their activities and their. minds. Here, we must also reckon with 
another factor which is closely allied with the above, viz, a feeling within 
a group of being different from other social groups on account of differences 
in callings, giving rise to different problems and difficulties from those other 
groups ; this, too, further strengthens the bonds that bring the group together. 

There is yet another force which may foster and perpetuate class-differ- 
entiations. This force works through the family institution. It is not only 
most likely that the father may transmit his occupation and calling to the 
son, but it is in most cases also advisable that this should be so. The father 
is conversant with the secrets as well as the difficulties of his own occupation 
or craft and their solutions due to long experience ; and the son can take ad- 
vantage of this knowledge and experience without any special efforts or trouble 
or expense of energies on his part. So again, the son’s constant contact with 
the family occupations is naturally likely to create in him a predisposition 
towards them. It is therefore natural as well as desirable, in the ordinary 
course of events, that family trades and occupations should be carried over 
from father to son, in the interest of efficiengy and expert specialization. 

The psychological factors which go to make the social classifications an 
accomplished fact have been interpreted in terms of the modern theory of 


75. “ Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences,” Ed. by E. R. A. SELLIGMAN and A. 
JOHNSON. Vol. IJ—Art : “Caste”, by A. L. KROEBER. 

76. Seeeg. R. S. ELLIS : “The Psychology of Individual Differences” Ch. XVI 
“Individual Difference and Social Differentiation” (1980), pp, 386-404. 
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“sentiments.’?? Now, sentiments “are systems of emotions or emotional dis- 
positions centering around a common object or having a common nucleus.” 
The sentiments which form the bases of class-formation are of three kinds: 
(1) The first importam psychclogical factor in this connection is what is 
called “a consciousness of kind ”78 in relation to the members belonging’ to 
one’s own social class, “a confidence that one can meet on equal terms and 
that one’s mode of behaviour wil be in harmony with the behaviour preva- 
lent in the group.” (2) The second psychological factor which enters into 
class-formation of a stratified nature is a feeling of superiority in relation to 
the members belonging to the scvial classes which stand below in the social 
hierarchy.7° Now, we can easily see here that this does not apply to the 
original vara theory as expounded by us through the preceding pages. For, 
in strict accordance with the vema theory, there can be no question of superio- 
rity or inferiority of stetus between the varnas. Each vama has its due and 
legitimate place with reference to specific as also general social ends. (3) 
The third factor, that torms part of the characteristics of class-formation, of 
a rigid kind, is the feeiing of inferiority <cmplex in relation ta the members 
belonging to the social classes which stand' higher in the social hierarchy.®° 
This characteristic also cannct in any way be said to be part of the pure 
varna theory as explained by us. 


Such criticisms, therefore, though applicable to the social classes which 
have attained permanence and fixity purely on the basis of descent, cannot 
be applicable to the strict varpa theory. Yor, it has to be specially and care- 
fully noted, that the varne organization is so conceived that there could be 
no room for any vama to consider itself as having been placed in a position 
of greater or less advantage or disadvantage with reference to another. Each 
varna is designed to occupy a perticular position in the society, not with re- 
ference to any advanteges or special rights, but with reference to its capa- 
bility and likelihood to carry ort a particular portion and aspect of social 
obligations ; and what may appear to be advantages or special privileges of 
a varna are primarily intended only as aids to secure the best possible en- 
vironment and circumstances in order to enable that class to carry out its 
obligations to the best of its cepacities. To take a concrete illustration: The 
Brahmana is entrusted with the duty, pre-eminently, of transmitting the in- 
tellectual and the spiritual culture of the people, and also to keep it unsullied 
by generally maintaining its sterling qualizy. With this end in view, he may 
have been granted certain apparently advantageous rights and privileges, as 
say, for instance, a rigut to star- education at an earlier age than members 
of the other varnas, or an easy *access to the king, or a general respect and 
honour at the hands of all the other verncs. But it would be wrong therefore 


77. Encyclopaedia of the Socicl Sciences, III, Art : “ Class-consciousness”, by 
M. GINSBERG. 

78. This term was frst coined by Gmpincs. See his “ Principles of Sociology” 
(p. 16. ff.) 

79. Ency. Soci, Sc., loc, cit, 80. Ency. Soci. Sc., loc. cit. 
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to suppose that he stands in a specially advantageous position as compared 
to the other varmas, when we take into consideration the dhermas of a Brih- 
mana defining his obligations and duties which refer almost entirely to the 
general, intellectual and spiritual well-being of the whole group; and also, 
that he is called upon, more than any other varpa, to cultivate a spirit of 
selflessness and self-surrender with a view to maintain general social stability ; 
he is not to possess or accumulate material gains and powers. Upon his 
shoulders rest the highest responsibilities ; and therefore, failures and errors 
of omissions or commissions on his part make him more severely liable 
to punishments than any other verge.8t Similar responsibilities with their 
attendant privileges and also liabilities are defined for each of the other 
varnas, consistent with the part it is expected to play in the whole scheme 
of social organization. In fact, the entire verna-scheme is devised to co- 
ordinate and assemble the best and the utmost for group welfare, by yoking 
each section of the group on to duties and responsibilities in terms of the 
efficiency of the specific work and service each of the sections is able to render 
unto the community-life. 

The varna-scheme could be said to promote social organization in another 
direction also. It seeks to build up and promote social equilibrium and 
solidarity through the economic organization. Thus, the vara-dharma denies 
the accumulation of wealth to the Brahmana ; his main dharma lies in spiri- 
tual and intellectual quests. The Ksatriya may accumulate wealth so much 
as is necessary for the upkeep and protection of the people dependent upon 
him ; his principal dharma lies in directing his energies towards expression 
of valour, bravery and even might, but with a view to give protection to the 
weak, The Vaisya is allowed to accumulate wealth, but with a view to 
strengthen mainly the economic resources of the society of which he is a 
member, and not for the purposes of hoarding merely for personal use. In 
this way, the three vargas are expected tq make their efforts towards a con- 
structive contribution to the social well-being. But there is always bound to 
be, in any society, a class of individuals, which is by nature incapable of con- 
tributing any constructive efforts for the society ; such class, designated as the 
Sidras, may yet help the others, who are doing actual constructive work, by 
directing their energies towards the service of the other varmas. That there 
was no question of prestige and dignity involved in such classification is evi- 
dent from the fact that according to the theory, each person is said to be 
born a Sidra; and, we may add, he should be so regarded unless he shows 
his hand in any of the higher departments of constructive social work. On 
the whole, therefore, the verma-theory was devised with a view to engage the 
different types of human energies in different channels suitable to each of 
them, and all towards the one end of social organization and social stability. 

81. Sed eg. Manu. VIII, 337-38, where in the case of theft the Siidra is 
required to repay eight times more in value of the goods stolen, the Vaisya sixteen 
times more, the Ksatriya thirty-two times more, while Brahmana is to repay “ sixty- 


four times, or a hundred times, or even twice sixty-four times.” in value. Cf. also, 
Gaut. XII, 15-17 ; Yaj. II, 206. 


VALMIKLSUTRA : A MYTH® 
By 
Prof. A. N. UPADHYG2, M.A., D.LITT. 


I I) Pr&krit Grammars attributed to >énini, Valmiki and Samantabhadra. 
II) The evidence about V@lmikt-siive and its critical evaluation. III) Trivikrama’s 
claims to the authorship of the so-called Vaimtki-siitras and their justification as 
against those of Valmiki. IV), On the probable origin of the tradition attributing 
a Prakrit Grammar to VAlmiki. V) The views of Huntzscu discussed. VI) Con- 
clusions of BHATTANATHA SVAMIN and T. E. Lappu indicated; and Trivikrama 
shown to ba a Southerner and a Digambara after explaining the difficulties ex- 
pressed by BHATTANATHA SVAMIN. VII) K. P. Trivepi’s conclusions discussed. 
VIII) Two groups of Prakrit Grammarians; and the attempt of GRIERSON to put 
Valmiki at the head of the Western School discussed. IX) Views of Nirt1-Dotct 
controverted, X) Conclusion.] 


I) As a matter of fact, we do noz possess to-day any independent grammar 
of Prākrit languages earlier than the Prégria-prak@sa? of Vararuci. But 
references of traditionel value zre available to the effect that Pénini 
composed a work Prakyta-laksana?, that Samantabhadra wrote a Prékrta- 
Vyäkarana, and that there is a Vé@lmiki-siira attributed to Vélmiki, the 
celebrated author of the Rémé@yana. The ettribution of a Prakrit grammar 
to Panini is brushed aside ky scholars as incredible in the absence of any 
weighty, evidence. It is still a matter to be decided whether Samantabhadra,* 
the author of Devégamastoira etc., could be responsible for the Prékyia- 
vydkanona, a Ms. of which is reported. Especially because of the views ex- 
pressed by GrIERSON and the latest approach to the problem adopted by 
Luigia Nitti-Doucl it has been necessarv to collect the availablé facts, to 
assess their value, to attempt a reascnable interpretation of them, and to 
see what conclusion is admissible in connection with the alleged Sūtras of 
Valmiki. 

II) We have the following references with respect to the Pr&krit 
grammar ascribed to Vilmik : 


1. This Paper is prepared during my tenure of the Springer Research Scholar- 
ship, University of Bombay, Bombay. 

2. Ed. and trans, E. B. COWELL, Second Issue, London, 1868. 

3. See HOERNLE’a remarks in kis Intro. za Prékyta-laksanam, published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcrtta, 1880. 

4, Lately I had some correspond=nce on zhis topic with Mr. M. R. Kav, Mad- 
ras, who has come across a Ms. of it. From the extracts supplied by him to me I 
was not favourably impressed by the authenticity and antiquity of the Ms. The 
contents are apparently izter then Hemacandra whose grammar is definitely known 
to the Ms. The extracts sent by Mr. Xavr do not induce me to attribute the Prakrit 
grammar to Samantabhadra, the great logician. A detailed study of the Ms. in com- 

` parison with the grammar of Hemacandra is however necessary. 
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i) In Sambhurahasya we get the following verses." 


ARARA ast megana © 
FEAT: TATA: GA Sata aÀ: U REY NRU 


månene FTI: I 
TAU: THT THA AEAT: ae N 
ala saadat Tears aag: | 
Reagan aa AEAT: U 4 
qda maai dead Fa AI 


ada sedate Afii & aai Feu agu 

quiere: fread, deat erdan | 

WATTS TH THT N aS 

oad aAA af ae | 

aed? aAA À aga: ILS wT BN RY N 
The following points are clear from the above quotation of selected verses. 
Like Gārgya, Gālava, Śākalya, Panini and others who have expounded the 
Sanskrit grammar, the great Rsi, Valmiki, the author of the ‘First Poem’ 
[viz. R@md@yane], has expounded the Prakrit grammar, a grammar of six 
dialects. Like his Sanskrit Poem, he has composed a poem in Praékrit on 
the life of Rima. Sanskrit is the best language, because its grammar is taught 
by Panini and others; similarly Prākrit is @rsa and the best language be- 
cause Valmiki has taught it. Thus the author of these verses clearly attri- 
butes a Prkrit grammar and a Prākrit poem on the life of Rima to saint 
Valmiki, the author of Raéméyena. 

Sambhurahasya or Siverchasya is a mythological work of apparently 
compilatory character. It is a voluminous text and its authorship and date 
are not tackled as yet. The details of its contents, indicated by AUFRECHT,® 
show that it belongs to that class of Punic texts which are capable of 
growing from time to time and whose portions too have the appearance of 
independent texts. AUFRECHT notes that it is quoted by Mallin&tha (before 
A.D. 1532) and Hemfdri (last quarter of the 13th century A.D.). If the 
composite character of the text is assumed Sembhurahasya was known by 
the close of the 13th century. Beyond this we hardly know anything about 
it. 

ii) In the introductory verses of his Sadbhdsa@-candrika@ Laksmidhara 
says thus : 


at salt Aat aeeieeqaad | 
AUT Fas aA vay N 


5. Quoted by K. P. TRIVEDI, Intro. p. 13, Şad-bhäşäcandrikã, Bombay, 1916. 

6. From the numbering it appears that the verses are only selected. The con- 
text shows that bhdsdé stands for Prakrit languages. 

7. It appears that some Prākrit is considered anarsa by the author. 

8. In this context see Catalogus Catalogorum pp. 637, 651, under Sambhu- and 
Siva-rchasya, 
21 
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aq Rr aet create À ger: | 

qama Raa CATT AsIII UWE N 
According to him Sarasvati? is the mother of the usages of the Präkrit lan- 
guage and Valmiki is :he author of Mitlasiitras; those who want to learn 
those usages should follow his S-cendrikd which is like a commentary to 
explain clearly the Vrti of Trivikrama. Thus Lakemidhara attributes the 
Siitras to Valmiki and admits tha: his grammar is a further explanation of 
Trivikrama’s Vrtti. 

iii) Some catalcgues of Mss. contain entries of the Mss. called 
Valmiki-sitra (VS), r.d we may take a detailed survey of these. 

GUSTAV OPPERT? zecords one VS, but from the description it appears 
to be a work on AlarhiiZra. Rick has an entry of VS which is described 
thus: “A Prakrta Vydkarana, Granthas 1000, written in Telugu characters, 
Paper, VigveSvara ShSstri, Bangalore.” AUFRECHT has noted these two 
references. These entries have no greater value than indicating the existence 
of a Ms. called by thaz name. 

Tn the Madras Govt. Mas. Library thare are two Mss. whose descriptions 
I reproduce below as g-ven in the Catalogues 28 “No. 1548 Valmikisutram, 
Pages 41, Lines 18 on a page, Character, Devanfgari. Begins on fol. 17¢ of 
the Ms. described under No, 943. Complete [No. 943 is thus described : 
“Substance, Paper. Size 72 X64 inches. Pages 4 (Yohipripti-leksanam), 
Lines, 14 on a page. Character, Telugu. Condition, good. Appearance, new.: 
Begins on fol. 39a. The ofher works contained herein are: Ekdvali la, 
Valmiki-sitram 17a, H-asvedtrgheplutematra-laksanam, 4lai}. This treatise 
gives the Siitras on Prikrta grammar ; the author is a certain Valmiki who 
is, however, taken here to be the same as the famous author of the Rém@yana. 
Beginning : 

aa saien Rea Eat | 

street R CA amaA aa: N 

aa AAR et (m) THATATSAAT TNA 

Rae: gE TATA aA: N 

ere seta fet a went Gert agd ATTA I 
qada: sga: adiat aAA gasa N 


9. Sambhurahasya says bharati-mugdha-bhasitam and $.-candrika, vagdevi 
janani yesam before they mention Valmiki. This indicates either mutual influence or 
a common source. 

10. Lists of Sanskrit Mss. in Private Libraries of Southern India, Vol. I, Madras 
1880, No. 3209. 

11. Catalogue of Sa-skrit Mss. in Mysare and Coorg, Bangalore, 1884, p. 26; 
but according to the later information of HuLtzscu ‘this entry refers to a copy of 
Trivikrama’s commentary which was written by the owner himself about thirty years 
ago.’ 

12. CC p. 566. 

13. A Descriptive Cat. of Sk. Mss, in the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Madras 
by M. RANGACHARY, Madras, 1906, Vol. ILL No, 1548-49, p. 1083. 
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dat | Afasie 1 aganaga | Mar enaA ar | 


TAU ACTT | 
End : 

mlana: l waa fatal 1 aeaa REN: * 1 
aft aAA aag Renaa qed: | teat AR: ARAA À 
Garay, | 

TT ETH TAA TT AH | 

aweatharart ef Tee Ul 

Slat THT AMATAS RAH 

ayer Bards, aE 0” 
The Second Ms. is thus described : “ No. 1549 Valmikisiitram savytti. Sub- 
stance, paper. Size, 134 X 8} inches. Pages 175. Lines, 30 on a page. 
Character, Devantigari. Condition, good. Appearance, new. Complete 
There are many omissions in this Ms. Contains the Siitras of Valmiki on 
Prakrit grammar and the Vytti of Trivikrama thereon. Trivikrama is said 
to have been the son of Mallinfitha and Laksmi and to have been the brother 
of Bhima named Vrttividya? and to have belonged to the family of Bana.” 
Then the opening and concluding verses are given which are practically the 
same as those given by T. K. Lappu in his essay, 

The Ms. No. 1548 is important in some respects. It is described by the 
name Vélmiki-sitram, and its colophon also calls it VS. Apart from the 
possibility whether the Siitras are written by Valmiki, one thing is clear that, 
if at all Valmiki is the author of the Siitras, the opening verses cannot belong 
to him, because they offer a salutation to Valmiki and naturally they belong 
to the copyist who of course believed that Valmiki, the author of Ra@méyana, 
was the author of Siitras. The Ms. stops at the close of chapter II and is 
a late one. The scribe Deśikācārya mentions the Christian era (October 
20th), though the chronogram (gaejodeye) is not quite clear to me. The 
copyist believed that the Ms. was complete. 

The tradition ascribing a Pr&krit grammar to VAlmiki recorded by 
Sambhurahesya and S.-candrik@ would have been easily brushed aside but 
for the Madras Ms., No. 1548, which claims to contain VS. It is a late 
Ms., and it is incomplete as a Prakrit grammar. But some scholars, possibly 
on the supposition that it is based on some older Ms., have gone to the extent 
of asserting that they are the Siitras of Valmiki, that Vimiki’s Sititras 
stand at the beginning of the so-called Western School of Prékrit grammars, 
and that Trivikrama, Simnharaja, Laksmidbara etc. have commented on the 
Siitras of Valmiki. The claim of authenticity, however, made for the Madras 
Ms. is very much weakened for the following reasons: It is a late Ms.; 
as a Ms. of Praékrit grammar it is really incomplete, though formally claimed 


14. The Sittras copied here are extremely corrupt. 
15. This is a wrong interpretation ; it indicates that his brother was proficient 
in metrics, 
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to be complete ; no other Ms. of earlier date has been brought to light ; and 
lastly these very Siitres are claimed by Trivikrama to have been composed 
by himself. ; 

III) We have seem thar the claim of Valmiki, the author of Réméyana, 
is based on a very late tradition ; and as yet no evidence has come to light 
to show that the tradicion is older than Trivikrama. So let us see whether 
Trivikrama has any positive claims to make for the authorship of these 
Stitras : 

i) The first of th2 corcludinz verses runs thus: 

mer pA ia wars setae | 

MUMS srai Baal sa aada E n 
The following facts are clear. Thə work is designated Sebdānuśđsanam of 
Trivikrama. It has als» another name Prékyia-vyékarana according to the 
colophons. Especially the two adzectives cdirgha-siitram and praguna-pra- 
yogam clearly indicate hat zhe designation covers both the Sittras and the 
commentary. That the Sūtras are shcrt as compared with those of Hema- 
candra whom Trivikrema is following is quite plain. It is interesting to 
note that the copyist o? the Madras Ms. knows the name of the complete 
work Sebddnusdsanam. 

ii) The second v2-se runs thus: 


Nia gAsÈ Ren TYT | 

w: migagagmaRE P- 

at ei art aq RE: N 
The word mama in the last line naturally refers to Trivikrama himself. 
There is no propriety m his refering to any other Kavya of his without 
specification at the close of his grammar. It is expected, therefore, that 
Sravyamn k@évyam refers to this grammar; and it is already detected by 
S. P. S. BHATTANATEsSVAMIN,?7 that the Sitras when read serially are 
metrical, and consequen-ly they form a pozm. Those who have recorded 
the tradition about VS Eave not hirted that the Sūtras of Valmiki are metri- 
cal in form. Laksmidhera kas made an exhaustive use of these Siitras; 
but, so far as I know, Fe does not positively say that he was struck by the 
metrical character of tae Sitres which were arranged by him topically. 
Sirhharfija’s selection being quite limited, there is no possibility of his noting 


their metrical form. 





16. The Mss, have no- preserved these verses carefully. Alternative readings are 
available, and the verses p-esent some difficulties of interpretation. Al of them are 
critically edited and tranclated by T. E. Lappu in his Prolegomena zu Trivikramas 
Prakrit Grammatik, Halle, 1912. This German thesis is translated into English by 
P. V. RAMANUJASWAMI, Annals of the Bhandarkar O. R. I, X. pp. 177-218. All 
references to T. K, LADDU have in vier this excellent dissertation. 

17. JA. XL, p. 220. ' 
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tii) The last verse runs thus: 


TTA: Beg Tash ahs | 

saaana aana: n 
Trivikrama plainly asserts that he is the best authority in interpreting his 
words. Svepeda refers to his Siitras, and he has given their explanation in 
his Vrtti. 

iv) The Mss. give eleven verses at the beginning of the work. It has 
been discovered by T. K. Lappu that they fall into two divisions : the first 
eight refer to the metrical body of the Siitras and as such they should be 
immediately followed by the first Sūtra siddhir lok@c ca and so on; and 
the last three verses refer to the Vytti alone and they should stand at 
the beginning of the Vrtti. This division alone would satisfactorily 
explain the remark laksydnurodhi laksma praceksmehe in the eighth verse. 
This division clearly shows that the author of the Siitras is Trivikrama who 
gives some personal details in the first three verses. His reference to Virasena 
and Jinasena is quite significant and indicates Trivikrama’s acquaintance 
with their huge commentaries Dhavala@, Jayadhavala and Mchddhavalé that 
contain a good deal of prose matter in Prikrit. The name of Trivikrama be- 
ing mentioned in the first eight as well as in the last three verses, it is quite 
clear that both the Sūtras and the Vytti are composed by the same author 
namely Trivikrama. 

v) In the light of the above division of the verses, the word pracaksmahe 
goes with the following Siitra-verses, and therefore Trivikrama is undoubtedly 
the author of the Siitras on which we have also his Vytti. 

vi)' In verse No. 9 Trivikrama plainly says that he is writing the Vrtti 
‘for those who wish to follow the path of his Siitras’ (nije-sitra-ymérgam 
anujigamisatém), explicitly claiming the Siitras as his own. This interpreta- 
tion of the word nije is quite consistent with other evidence ; and there is 
no point in trying to explain away that word in some other manner. 

vii) Though by itself it is not a good evidence, still it may be pointed 
out, as has been done by T. K. LADDU, that the Vrtti introduces certain Siitras 
in the first person indicating thereby the common authorship of the Sitras 
and the Vrtti. 

Unless it is proved first that VS existed before Trivikrama, we would 
not be justified in holding, in the face of the above evidence, that he is not 
the author of the Sjitras, that the word nija does not refer to him, and 
that he is using the Siitras of some one else. When he plainly mentions 
Hemacandra, whom he has closely followed, he would not have hesitated to 
mention Valmiki, if at all VS was being used by him. The facts of evidence, 
so far presented, are quite authentic and their interpretation quite reasonable ; 
so there is no doubt at all that Trivikrama plainly claims that he himself 


18. It is a significant omission that some Mss. do not give these verses, The 
Benares ed. reads svaparésaya-samvedi. 
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is the author of Sūtras and the Vytti, His claims are quite justified, and 
there is nothing to courterweigh them. 

Sambhurahasya and the scribe of the Madras Ms. attribute the Siitras 
to Valmiki, the author of Rdméyana. It is a mere tradition, and on the 
strength of it no one would be ready to ascribe a Prakrit grammar to the 
author of Rémé@yene. Laksmidhara simoly mentions Valmiki, but this is 
not enough to postulate sore other Valmiki than the author of Raméyana 
who might have composed VS. The clzim of the Madras Ms. is greatly 
undermined by the decisive proof, set forth above, that both the Siitras and 
the Vytti belong to Trivikrame himself. Under these circumstances the claim 
that Valmiki has written a Pritrit grammar is a mere tradition, a myth, 
which has no foundaticn of facts and to prove which there is no evidence 
of requisite antiquity. 

IV) If Valmiki was not the author of a Prékrit grammar, how is it 
that the tradition ascriking the Sātras to Valmiki arose'‘at all, and how is it 
that even post-Trivikrama commentators silently pass over Trivikrama’s 
authorship of the Siitras? Both are Isgitimate questions and attempts have 
been made to answer fhem. It is nct always possible to ascertain how a 
tradition might have arisen : Panini, for instance, being a Sanskrit grammarian 
might have been credited with a Prékrit grammar as well. We have seen 
how a Prékrit Ramfyana along with the Sanskrit one has been attributed 
to Valmiki. Thus Valmiki beceme the first poet in Sanskrit as well as 
Prakrit, and he might have been gradually credited with a Prékrit grammar 
also like Panini. These are conjectural explanations of the psychological 
origin of the tradition. 

BHATTANATHASVAMIN™ has offered an intelligent suggestion like this : 
‘The author of Sagdbhésdcancriki seems to have originated the tradition— 
for before him no poet attribute these Siiiras to Valmiki—having observed 
somewhere the reading—evidently a wrong one—précelasa-hemocandradyat 
for the original précyai--d-hemacandtam-acéryaih. It is a significant expla- 
nation of the possibility of a mistake. T. K. Lappvu has noted that the read- 
ing Préacetasa is actually found in the Ms, F examined by him. It is quite 
probable that Laksmidhara mizkt have had such a reading before him. Thus 
from the word Priicetasa, the authorship cf Valmiki might have started ; and 
it is interesting to note that Sambhurahasya also mentions this very form of 
the name of Vélmiki. BHATTANATHASVsMIN offers a further conjecture : 
Appayya Diksita, Lakemidkara and Sirhharfija, ‘unlike Trivikrama, were 
Hindus, though they. preferred to comment upon the work of a Jaina. These 
authors seem to have ro clear conception of the difference between the two 
schools of Prakrit gramma-, Brahmanic and Jaina. This misconception, 
which arose very early, was the cause of the groundless attribution of the 
Siitras to Valmiki.’ As zo the silence of Pr2kria-riipévatéra about Trivikrama, 
T. K. Lappu remarks thus : ‘ Sitharfja’s silence could be explained in this 





19. References to him have in view his article ‘ Trivikrama and his followers’ 
in JA, Vol. XL for 1911, po. 219-23, 
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way that, as Brahman, he would not be willing to mention a Jain by name 
at the beginning of his work after he had invoked a Brahmanical deity in 
mangalacarana.’ Some of these conjectures are more or less personal opinions, 
and they should be taken for what they are. The conclusion however is 
inevitable that the existence of VS is a matter of tradition, and really VS is 
a name given to the Siitras of Trivikrama possibly on account of some floating 
tradition which perhaps arose out of a wrong reading. 

V) Before closing this Essay it is necessary to discuss the views of 
some scholars on this topic, especially of those who have arrived at different 
conclusions and have expressed divergent or doubtful opinions. 

HutTzscH?° has put down Valmiki as the author of the Siitras used by 
Sirhharfija for his Prékrte-riipavatadra. In ascribing the Siitras to Valmiki, 
the reputed author of R&émé@yana, he has relied too much on the value of 
the Madras Ms. whose authenticity is already discussed above. He is aware 
that the Madras Ms. is incomplete though called complete by the scribe. 
Then he remarks : ‘ The full text of the Valmikisitre, with ganas, vartikas, 
deSiyas, and ishtis has been printed in Telugu characters at Mysore in 1886 
as an appendix to the Shadhash@chandrika.’ From the references given to 
this edition by Lappu and TRIvEpI it appears that HuLTZSCH is describing 
the material of Trivikrama’s grammar on which Laksmidhara bases his 
S-candrik@. The difficulty, which he experienced in attributing the Sitras 
to Trivikrama, should vanish now after a better understanding of the opening 
and concluding verses of Trivikrama’s grammar; and, as seen above, there 
is not the least doubt that Trivikrama is the author of the Sūtras. 

VI) BHATTANATHASVAMIN has been the foremost scholar to assert 
that Trivikrama is the author of Siitras by indicating certain internal evidence 
to that effect. T. K. Lappu further evaluated these suggestions in their 
proper perspective and definitely proved that Trivikrama is the author of 
both the Siitras and the Vrtti. 

R. NARASIMHACHARIAR™ wrote thus : ‘ Trivikrama appears to have been 
a native of Southern India, judging from the names of his father (Mallinatha), 
and brother (Rama). He was most probably a Digambara, as he mentions 
Arhanandi as his guru. Arhanandi occurs in several inscriptions at Sravana 
Belgoja, which is a celebrated Digambara place of pilgrimage.’ Against this 
view BHATTANATHASVAMIN remarks thus: ‘But I fear that the names 
Mallinatha and Rima (or Soma) may not prove thea author to be a 
southemer, for we hear of such names as Mallisena in the north as well ; and 
if Trivikrama were a Digambara, would he refer to Hemacandra as an 
Acharya, who was of the Svetimbara sect? And it seems that there were 
more Arhanandins than one, for we hear of an Arhanandin in the 10th cen- 
tury A.D. (Ep. Ind. Vol. VII, pp. 177-192). 





20. Preface to his ed. of Prakyta-répavatéra, Prize Publication Fund I, London 
1909. 
21, See BHATTANATHASWAMIN’S article referred to above, 
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In the absence of any defirite statement of Trivikrama himself on the 
above points, we can only put fcrth a probable conclusion on the cumulative 
evidence of various reasons: Though E have not been able to trace any 
teference to Arhanandi in Sravena Beljgola inscriptions, I am aware of six 
records, five on stone and one on copper-plate, which mention the name Arha- 
nandi ?2?; and all these are founé in the South, especially in Karnataka and 
round about. I have already cointed out that Arhanandi Traividyadeva 
mentioned in the Halebid inscription migkt be the Guru of our Trivikrama”? ; 
and now I would like to suggest further that Arhanandi and Municandra 
mentioned in ‘Yelladahalli record might be the same as the teachers of Tri- 
vikrama.24 Secondly, Trivikrame’s reference that he has collected some words 
from the Prākrit works of Virasena and Jinasena has in view the texts of 
Dhavealg*® etc. whose only Mss. exist in the South, at Mudabidri in South 
Kanara. Thirdly, Mallinatha and Miallisena are not synonyms, and it is 
probable that the names of his parents etc. indicate that his is more a South- 
Indian family than a North-Ind-an one, though it is not a safe evidence. 
These points indicate that he mizht have been a Southerner. ° 

BHATTANATHASVAMIN’S question how a Digambara can refer to a Svet- 
ambara loses all force, if we see that Trivikrama refers to Virasena and Jina- 
sena who are Digambaras and also to Hemzcandra who is a Svet&mbara. It 
only means that he possessed the cacholicity of appreciating the merits of 
earlier authors irrespective of sectional differences. The name Arhanandi 
Traividyadeva, so far as I know, is not known among the Svetambara authors. 
Secondly, Traividyadeva means one who is proficient in the first three 
` Khandas?* of Satkhandaégama which, as its shape stands, is a Digambara work 
and on which Dhavalé etc. are tie commentaries by Virasena and Jinasena. 
Lastly, Trivikrama shows acquaintance wich the Digambara works like Dhaval 
etc. as indicated by his reference to Virasena and Jinasena. These points 
indicate that he was, in all probability, a Digambara. If it is once admitted 
that Trivikrama is much indebted to the grammar of Hemacandra, the inter- 
change of v and b in the Mss. of his grammar no more remains incompatible 





22. Kaluchumbarru copper-plates in Sk. and Telugu, EI, VII, No. 25, also IA, 
XX, p. 271, No. 23 ; Saundatti Inscription in Kannada (c. A.D. 980), IA, XXIV, p.6, 
No. 147 ; Saundatti Inscr. in Kannada, Journcl of the Bombay Bra. R. A, S., p. 172, 
pp. 213-19; Yalladahalli Inscr. in Sik. and Kannada (c. AD. 1145), EC, IV, Naga- 
mangala No. 76 ; Bamani Inscr. in Sk. and Kannada (A.D. 1150), EI, III, No. 28 ; and 
Halebid Inscr. in Kannada (A.D. 1236), Annual Report of Archae. Survey of Mysore 
for 1929, No. 14, pp. 74 etc. 

23. Annals of the B. O. R. L, XT pp. 171-2, 

24. I am aware that the title 4 mividyadeva is not given in this record, but the 
place and date tempt one to suggest this. There is a Kannada poet Trivikrama by 
name (Kavicarite I, p. 283), but we have no common grounds to identify him with 
our author. 

25. The first two volumes have alreedy appeared from Amraoti under the edi- 
torship of Prof, HIRALAL JAINA. 

26. See Prof. HIRALAL’s explanation in his Intro, p. 71 to Sef-khandégama 
with Dhavalā Vol. I, Amraoti, 1939. 
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with the view that he was a Southerner ; and by itself it cannot prove that 
he was a Northerner. 

Thus with the evidence at our disposal it should be admitted that Tri- 
vikrama was a Digambara and hails from the South.” 

VII) K. P. TRIVEDI comes to the following conclusions in his Introduc- 
tion to Sadbhdsa-candrika :28 

i) The evidence attributing the Sūtras to Valmiki, the author of Rämä- 
yana, is not decisive ; and it only means that there was a tradition ascribing 
the Stitras to Valmiki. 

ii) A comparative study shows that the Siitras are an improvement 
upon those of Hemacandra. They are made more concise by special sarejñäs 
and by summarising more Siitras of Hemacandra into one. 

iii) BHATTANATHASVAMIN’S arguments are not conclusive, and Tri- 
vikrama is not the author of the Siitras. 

iv) The author of the Sitras is later in age than Hemacandra, and 
he might have been another sage of the name Valmiki. 

We may try to understand the first, second and a part of the last point 
together. One thing is quite plain that Sambhurahasya and the Madras Ms. 
clearly record a tradition that Valmiki, the author of Ra@mé@yana, has com- 
posed the Prakrit grammar, and Laksmidhara’s statement is to be under- 
stood in this back-ground. But it is for the critic to see what value should 
be given to the tradition. The tradition of attributing the Siitras to Valmiki 
(of the Ramayana fame) is quite on par with that ascribing a Prakrit gram- 
mar to Panini, It may get some more value if references to it earlier than 
the age of Trivikrama and if some earlier Mss. of it are brought to light. 
By proving from objective comparison that the Siitras are an improvement 





27. BHATTANATHASVAMIN observes that the grammars of Hemacandra and Tri- 
vikrama are ‘concerned only with the Jaina works written in their peculiar Prakrit’ 
and that ‘none of these books apply to Prakrit forms found in the Sanskrit dramas, 
Géthasaptasati, Setubandha and other works.’ We should not hesitate to admit that 
every one of our Prākrit grammars is a partial attempt, if we take into account the 
vast field of Praékrit language and literature. PIsCHEL has shown by his Grammatik 
what a model of descriptive Präkrit grammar should be like, so far as our present 
standards and needs are concerned. Hemacandra and (to a less extent) Trivikrama 
refer to a few peculiarities of Jaina Prakrit under the name Arga or Ardha-magadhi, 
and there is no evidence at all to say that they are ‘concerned only with the Jaina 
works written in their peculiar Prākrit? Some scholars have complained that Hema- 
candra’s description of Ardha-Mi&gadhi is too meagre, and being conversant with the 
Jaina Canon he should have described it in morg details. Similarly the second obser- 
vation is equally incorrect, because both Hemacandra and Trivikrama have drawn 
majority of their quotations from Sanskrit dramas, Gathda-saptasati, Setubandha, 
Gaudavaho—etc. Even the Apabhrarhga quotations show that many of them are taken 
from non-Jaina texts. It is true that Hemacandra was a zealous Jaina, but in his 
Praékrit grammar his outlook is sufficiently extensive and quotations are drawn without 
any restrictions of religious bias. 

28. Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series No. 71, Bombay, 1916. See also his 
article ‘The author of the Sutras attributed to Valmiki’ in IA, XLV, pp. 142-7. 
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on those of Hemacandra and by concluding that their author is later than 
Hemacandra, K. P. Trivepi himself has completely thrown overboard the 
tradition supplied by Samnbhurahasya and the Madras Ms. 

As to the third point, he has not taken into account the various crucial 
indications in the Prakrit grammar of Trivikrama which positively indicate 
that, he is the author of both the Siijras and Vrtti. The dissertation of 
T. K. Lappu has not reached his hands though published some four years 
earlier. With a good deal of ingeniousness he has explained away some of 
the points raised by BHATTANATHASVAMIN whom he has not done due justice, 
because he has been once misrepresented?* and one of his important argu- 
ments that the Stitras are metrical im jorm has been silently passed over. As 
to his arguments about the expected form of the colophons, in case Trivikrama 
was the author of both the Siitras and ihe Yrtti, I would only say that the 
Siitras form a continuous poem and the colophons might refer only to his 
Vrtti. Further we have reason tc believe that the copyists have handled 
the colophons according to their sweet wili. The Granthapradargani ed.%° 
reads the colophon of the first pāda of the first Adhyfya thus: 


a sigir aaa aR- 
RREI IAR SAA: TE: N 
The editor gives the following variants from a Ms. called kh in the foot-notes : 
træividyadeva-śrutadhara-Śśripāda, vyakarens-siitra-vrttau and prathama- 
dhyaye. K. P. TRIVEDI gives the colophon thus :3+ 


ale aR aT area a Tafa aaa RRAN- 
SEIER TTT TTA: R: AAT 
The Benares ed.®? of Trivikrama’s grammar reads that colophon like this : 


ala AAA NRA A STA: Te: | 


I consulted a palm-leaf Ms. in Kannada characters (No. 202) from the 
collection of Sri Laksmisena Mathe, Kolhapur. It reads thus : 

aft tagi (at) dAn gA] iaaa RN- 
wa ARRA NRAN SA (A) RENAR wea: TR: | 
Srivikrama is a slip for Trivikrama. The letters put in tha round brackets 
are first written and later on struck, and the word in the square brackets 
is added above the line in a different handwriting. These specimens are enough 
to convince us that the scribes have not faithfully written them. There is a 
reading available ‘ praékrta-vya@karena-sittra-v7itau’ as noted above. As shown 


29, It may be that the actual article did not reach his hands, but perhaps he 
was supplied only with a summary of zt. 

30. First chapter of Trivikrama’s Sittras and Vrtti was published by VENKATA- 
RANGANATHA SHARMA, Vizagapatam, 1896. 

31. Intro. p. 13 of S.-candrika, 

32. It is still in the Press, but loose forms covering Text and Indices are being 
sold now. The text is not critically presented , and taking into account the material 
that is available, the edition is a disappointing performance. 
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by T. K. Lappu and as discussed above there is sufficient evidence to accept 
Trivikrama as the author of the Siitras with the Vrtti. 

Coming to the last point, the postulation of another Valmiki between 
Hemacandra and Trivikrama is absolutely without any evidence : no such 
author is known from any source whatsoever ; there is no tradition even to 
admit one like this; Laksmidhara has not mentioned him between Hema- 
candra and Trivikrama ; and taking into consideration the provinces and the 
dates of these authors, we are hardly justified in admitting a fabulous Valmiki 
that flourished between them. 

VIII) A good number of Prākrit grammars has been brought to light, 
and the important ones are subjected to critical study. Taking into account 
the silent inheritance of the contents, the adoption of the former Siitras and 
the specific references to the predecessors, we can divide the principal gram- 
mars into two main groups: those of Hemacandra, Trivikrama, Sirhhardja, 
Laksmidhara, Appayya Diksita, Subhacandra and Srutasagara form one 
group ; and those of Purusottama, R&masarman and Miérkandeya form the 
other group.*? It is better that we keep Canda’s grammar by itself, though 
one may be inclined to put him with Hemacandra. As to Vararuci’s Prékrta- 
prakdga, it is the earliest known grammar; and both the groups, at least 
` the pioneers thereof, are indebted to it whether they mention it by name or 
not. With these facts it was GRIERSON,®* as far as I know! who called the 
first group the Western School and the second group the Eastern School. In 
the beginning he appears to have been quite aware of the limitations of this 
regional terminology that Vararuci’s place is not definite, Bhāmaha, the 
great commentator on Vararuci’s Siitras, belonged ‘neither to the East nor 
to the West but was a native of Kashmere,’ and Trivikrama and his fol- 
lowers came from the South. But in his subsequent discussions, almost like 
a sentimental propagandist of his terminology, he went to the extent of put- 
ting Vararuci at the head of the Eastern School and Valmiki ať the head of 
the Western. It is a good division for all practical purposes, but we should not 
stretch it too far by confining Vararuci to the Eastern School only and by 
making Valmiki responsible for the Western one implying thereby that Vara- 
tuci has not influenced Hemacandra, that Hemacandra was indebted to VS, 
and that, VS has a fabulous antiquity. Sometimes he uses the terms Valmiki 
School and Vararuci School putting both the authors and their works on the 


33. Such grouping is detected and accepted in different lines of Prakrit gram- 
matical study : with regard to Apa>hrarnga see Jacosi’s remarks in his Intro. to 
Sanatkumaracarita and with regard to Paisac gee my essay on PaiSici language and 
literature in the Annals of the B. O. R. I. Vol. XXI, pp. 1-37. 

34. The Apabhramsa Siabakas of Rama-Sarman (Tarkavégisa), reprinted from 
TA, Vols. LI-LII for 1922-3. The Prakrit Dhātvādeśas according to the Western and 
Eastern Schools of Prikrit grammarians in the Mem. Asiatic Society of Bengal, VIII, 
No. 2, pp. 77-170 ; The Eastern School of Prakrit Grammarians and ‘Paisici Prékrit 
in the Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. III, part 2, pp. 119-41 ; and 
also his Seuraseni and Magadhi Siabakas of RamaSarman (Tarkavagisa), reprinted 
from IA, Vols, LVI and LVII for 1927-28, 
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same footing ; and now and then he gives precedence to VS over Hemacandra 
as if the Siitras existed sefore him. GRIERSON writes in such a strain about 
VS that his remarks are often misleading, and the earlier we become aware of 
the limitations of this division the Letter for further studies, One is surprised 
to see that GRIERSON writes <ll these details after T. K. LADDU had definitely 
proved Trivikrama’s authorstip and K. P. TRIVEDI had pronounced the view 
that the so-called Siitras of Valmiki are later in age than Hemacandra. 

IX) After a review of the -mportant points from earlier discussions 
Nitti-DoLcr® states the followirg conclusions : 

i) One can abancon the clam of Vālmīki to the authorship of the 
Sfitras. 

ii) All the Sūtras may not be attributed to Trivikrama., A Prākrit gram- 
mar in two Adhyäyas ising the zame férminology as that of Trivikrama, 
might have existed before the time of Hemacandra for the following reasons. 
Hemacandra in his discussion or : 209 perhaps misread a Sūtra which was 
something like ritvéd dvitvam in the grammar postulated above. Secondly, 
the beginning of the third chapter in Trivikrama’s grammar does not ccincide 
with the subdivision of the matte> treated there. Lastly, the Madras Ms. 
testifies to the fact that one can still refer to the ancient subdivision in two 
AdhyZyas and four Pacas of the =rimitive work. 

iii) It was perhaps Trivikrama, who calls himself a sukavi, that gave 
the earlier grammar a metrical form and expanded it to the present shape 
by adding the third Adayäya. 

iv) The memory bf the grammar outlived Trivikrama, and it came to 
be attributed to Valmiki possibly through a false reading préacetasa etc. 

We will take up these conctusions for clarification and discussion one 
after the other : 

i) We abandon tre authorship of the Siitras by Valmiki not because it 
is embarrassing but because it :s merely a floating tradition like that of 
Panini’s Prakrit grammar, the tradition is not proved to be older than Trivi- 
krama, the Madras Ms. is a late one and lacks sufficient authenticity, the 
so-called Siitras of Vakmiki are Caimed to have been composed by Trivi- 
krama, and there is sufficient evidence in his grammar to accept him as the 
author of the Siitras and ths Vriti. 

ii) Theories have a fertile growth especially when the evidence is 
meagre, If a theory cannot be Esproved, it does not mean that it can be 
taken as proved. It is necessary therefore, to see first whether the facts 
stated and their interpcetations edvanced justify the postulation of the pro- 
posed theory. Let us view thes! tacts which led Nitri-Dotci to infer the 
existence of a Prakrit grammar, earlier than Hemacandra, which used the 
terminology later on adopted by Trivikrama and which stopped at the end of 
the second Adhyäya. 

Let us first see whether tt is a fact at all that Hemacandra mistook some 





35. Les grammairiers Prékrits, Paris, 1938, pp. 179 etc, 
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Sūtra as claimed by Nitti-Dotct. She does not appear to have minded the 
natural interpretation of the additional discussion in Hemacandra’s grammar 
on i, 209. He is discussing the various changes of t in Siitras 204-14. After 
noting its change into the members of the cerebral class, namely f, d, n and 
nn, it is necessary, after Sūtra 209, to pass on to the change of ¢ into the 
members of the dental class, especially the change of ¢ to d noted by Vara- 
ruci and others. The discussion beginning with atra kecit etc. has nothing to 
do with the specific change of the word rudita, but it is just a general topic 
connected with the changes of ¢ The sequence of the changes shows that 
Hemacandra must take up the change of ¢ to d at that point, and we can 
understand the force of the word Grabdhaventah in the light of the fact 
that Vararuci really, begins the section of the changes of ¢ with the Sūtra 
rtvddisu to dah (II. 7-11). Thus atra does not refer to the word rudita but 
to the discussion of the changes of ¢. This is further confirmed by the fact 
that in explaining the above Sūtra Vasantaraja and Sadananda have taken 
cognizance of the discussion raised by Hemacandra. Moreover in that dis- 
cussion no one illustrates the change of rudita. This natural interpretation 
of Hemacandra’s discussion is enough to smash the theory of NITTI-DOLCI ; 
and when the question of the doubling of m is not at all raised by the dis- 
cussion, there is no point in her claim that Hemacandra mistook a Sūtra from 
the grammar postulated by her. 

The interpretation set forth above is already hinted by PISCHEL.3* If it 
is insisted that the word rudita is being further discussed by Hemacandra, 
let us see whether it is possible to attempt any other self-consistent interpreta- 
tion of Hemacandra’s remarks there. 

In Sūtra No. i. 209 Hemacandra says that in the word rudita t along 
with di is changed to un, so rudita = runna3? In his commentary he refutes 
the view of some other Prakrit grammarians, and the Piirvapaksa may be re- 
constructed thus : ‘The word rudita can be included in the rtvddi class, t is 
changed to d, and then d with di is changed to nn.” Hemacandra refutes 
this : The change of t to d is confined to Sauraseni and Miégadhi alone, and 
therefore it is not noted here. In Prakrit we get rtu:= uu etc. That the 
Pirvapaksin had in view Vararuci’s Sūtra ii. 7 with the illustrations given 
in Bhamaha’s commentary is clear from the illustrations noted by Hema- 
candra, and this is noted by earlier scholars as well. We must admit that the 
view of the Piirvapaksin has not come down to us in any record. We are 
led to reconstruct it from Hemacandra’s refutation. Whether he is justified 
in denying the change of ¢ to d in Prakrit and in confining it only to Saura- 
seni and Migadhi, whether he is right in infroducing such a discussion at that 
place, and whether the discussion is quite pertinent : these are questions which 





36. See his Notes on i. 209, p. 48 of his ed. of Siddha-Hemacandra Adhyaya 
VIII, Parts I and II, Halle 1877 and 1880; see also the Notes of Dr. P. L. VAIDYA, 
p. 8, Prakrit Grammar of Hemacandra, Poona, 1928, 

37. The linguist would derive it rud +n, We have similar roots like klid, 
nud, etc, 
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should not affect us at this stage. In the light of Trivikrama’s discussion on 
his Sūtra I. ili. 49 and trom the readings noted by PiscHex for the remarks 
of Hemacandra, one thing is cleer thet Hemacandra’s discussion has come 
to us quite intact. 

The contention of Nirr1-Douo is that Hemacandra, in introducing the 
discussion ztu@disu etc., has misunderstood an ald Sūtra something corres- 
ponding to which is preservec in Trivikrarna’s remark ritvēd dvitvam (I. iii. 
49) and the Sūtra rito dvitvel (T. iv. 85). Accepting Hemacandra’s mis- 
understanding as a fact, she argues that before him there must have existed 
a body of the Siitras of a Prékrit zrammar whose technical terms were nearly 
the same as those adopted by Tr-rik-ama later cn, and thig body of Siitras 
might have been a forecunner of zhe so-called VS preserved in the Madras 
Ms. This is an ingenicus stperstructure of a theory cautiously built, but it 
absolutely lacks any postive <cuncatior. 

We have first seen -he natura. interpretation of Hemacandra’s discussion, 
and it is also seen that t is capable of self-consistent explanation on the very 
ground from which Nrrri-DoLci starts. In both the cases there is no place 
for any such misunderstanding. The allegation that he misunderstood would 
have been admissible only if we had before us such a Sūtra, unquestionably 
anterior to Hemacandra, and if he was referring to it. Neither any such Sūtra 
is available, nor is Hernacancra giving any positive indication that he had 
such a Sūtra before him. Thus che alleged misunderstanding lacks all evi- 
dence, and any inference about the existence of a previous grammar is far 
from being proved. Ncbody denis that Hemacandra might have used many 
earlier grammars, but that coes pot make any case for the existence of the 
forerunner of VS. 


Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that Hemacandra had a Siitra 
before him as alleged Ey Nurti-DoLc. But it is too much to presume that 
Hemacandra, who is yriting the Prékxrit grammar as a supplement to his 
Sanskrit grammar for which he kas availed himself of a lot of earlier mate- 
rial; did not rightly reed and uncerstand that Sätra. Admitting that he had 
before him a corrupt Sūtra m which a reference to the yłvēdiganaæ occurs, 
we expected Hemacandra to formulate ‘his refutation somewhat differently 
from what he has done now He should have pointed out the irrelevancy of 
the change of ¢ to d in expleining runna from rudita, because rudifa does not 
occur in the rtvddigana Secondly he should have laid greater stress on refut- 
ing tha unprecedented change of d to ny which is involved in the supposed 
Piirvapaksa and whick is nct g¢ven by any Prakrit grammarian. In his 
present refutation the stress is Ifd on not admitting the change of £ to d in 
the standard Prakrit which he Coes concede partially and which was given 
before him by Vararuci ; and ‘it zas nothing to do with the change of rudita 
into runna. We should not zcrge- that it would be more awkward on the part 
of Trivikrama, who reproduces che whole discussion of Hemacandra on his 
Sūtra I. iii, 49, to misuaders-end anc refute the very Sūtra which he is alleged 
to use while rewriting che postulated grammar. 
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Secondly, it has to be admitted that the closing of the Second Chapter 
does not coincide with the closing of a topic, but the topic continues despite 
the formal division of the Adhyfyas Two and Three. At the most we can say 
that Trivikrama has not divided his Adhyāyas quite happily, and this is true 
with regard to the arrangements of his Siitras as well in some places. But 
this does not lead to the conclusion that the third chapter is being added to an 
earlier substratum of the first two Adhyfyas. The facts that the subject mat- 
ter continues and the verse (made of the Sūtras)?8 is not complete at the end 
of the second chapter go to show that the two Adhyfayas are inseparably 
linked howsoever artificial the Adhydya division may appear. 

Lastly, to say that the Madras Ms. testifies to the existence of a primitive 
Prakrit grammar having only two Adhyayas is to give that Ms. too much 
authenticity not due to it in view of the following considerations : It is not at 
all proved that the Madras Ms. or its predecessor can trace back its source 
to a period earlier than Trivikrama if not Hemacandra. As it stands, its 
appearance is new and the copyist plainly mentions the Christian era. He 
plainly calls it Sabd@nusGsanam, another name of the Prékria-vyGkaranam of 
Trivikrama ; and this betrays his acquaintance with the complete Ms. of 
Trivikrama’s grammar and its concluding verse which mentions Traivikramarit 
Sebdanusdsanam. Lastly, NıTTI-DOLCI is inclined to admit that it was per- 
haps Trivikrama that was responsible for the metrical shape of the Siitras. 
Now the Madras Ms. shows the metrical form ; and if the grammar is to be 
complete, as claimed by the copyist, at the end of the Adhyäya Two, it may 
be noted that the verse remains incomplete. These considerations give a defi-- 
nite impression that the Ms, is a copy of the Sūtras from the work Tri- 
vikrama, Whether the Ms. copied by the scribe was incomplete stopping at 
the end of the second Adhyfya, whether he was not interested in all the 
DhiitvadeSas and the dialectal details, and whether it is his mere whim that 
he stopped the work in the middle are questions that can ‘never be answered 
finally. It would be a matter of opinion. 

iii) There is not the least doubt that Trivikrama is responsible for the 
metrical shape. That he was handling an earlier text and that he expanded 
it by adding the third chapter are mere conjectures and have not much value. 
Trivikrama’s grammar, if studied in the light of Hemacandra’s grammar and 
Desinimamdalé, shows a compact form shaped by a single hand. 

iv) When the existence of a grammar of two Adhyāyas is not at all 
proved prior to Trivikrama and Hemacandra, it is meaningless to claim that 
its memory outlived Trivikrama. 

The entire theory of Nrrri-Dotcr comes to the ground, because the alleged 
misreading or misunderstanding of a Sūtra by Hemacandra from the postu- 
lated grammar is not at all a fact, but it owes its origin to a wrong, under- 
standing of the discussion of Hemacandra. 


38. The Siitras of Trivikrama marked with verse divisions are already printed 
by the Arsa Press, Vizagapatam. 
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X) In conclusion, it may be stated that it is a mere tradition that Vāl- 
miki, the author of Ra@m@yana, wrote a Prakrit grammar. The so-called 
Siitras of Valmiki are really the Siitras of Trivikrama who has also written 
a Vriti on them. These Siitras are posterior to and modelled after the Sūtras 
af Hemacandra.’* Possibly through some false reading (prdacetasa etc.), they 
came to be attributed to Vidlmiki. There is 10 evidence at all to say that there 
was some other Valmiki between Hemacandra and Trivikrama and that 
Trivikrama merely expanded some earlier grammar. That Valmiki wrote a 
Prakrit grammar, Valmtki-sitra, is a myth.° 

Post-script : After I sent this paper to the Press, Mr. P. V. RAMANUJA~- 
SWAMI, M.A, Vizianagaram, has kindly senz me a reprint of his article ‘ Tri- 
vikrama Stitras’ (Maharajch’s College Magazine, Vizianagaram, Vol. IV, 
No. 4, pp. 121-28). He has criticised the views of K. P. TRIVEDI, and holds 
the conclusion that Trivikrama is the author of the Stitras. The following 
two points from this article deserve special mention: First, as to the year 
of the Madras Ms., he remarks thus: ‘It was written by one Desikiicdrya 
and is dated 20th October 1882 a.c.’ I, heve already noted that it mentions 
20th October ; and now, in his letter dated 12-2-’41, he has kindly explained 
the term gajodaye thus : ‘the counting is by consonants and vowels are left 
out of account. Commencing from k, the consecutive 9 consonants respec- 
tively denote the numerals 1 to 9; and similarly commencing from ¢, the 
consecutive 9 consonants again respectively denote the numerals 1 to 9. p 
and the following four consonants of the class denote respectively the num- 
bers 1 to 5. The remaining consonants ý to h respectively denote the nume- 
rals 1 to 8. In accordance with this system of computation, the word gajo- 
daya indicates the number 1883. 1882 must be a printers mistake. 
Secondly, he adds an external evidence thet as late as 15th century A.D. Tri- 
vikrama was considered to be the author of the Siitras. His evidence runs 
thus: “In his commentary on Vidyargitha’s Pratdparudrayasobhishana, 
Kumiraswamin, son of the well-known commentator Mallinfitha, quotes, 
while commenting on Prakrit passages, tras from Trivikrama in several 
places. In the first of these places, he says that the siitra quoted was by 
Trivikrama. 

‘ ajer-vidappah’ [II. iv. 82] iti karmani vidappaddesa iti Trivikrame- 
Bhojarajau/ 

Kuméaraswamin was evidently of opirion that Trivikrama composed the 
stitras. Mallinātha belonged to the 14th century, and his son, therefore, must 
be assigned to the same or at any rate not later than the beginning of the 
next century. The siitras were Believed to be written by Trivikrama till the 
15th century and were subsequently attributed to Valmiki”. 





39. Explanations of some of the Desi word given by Trivikrama are really 


interesting. 
40, My thanks are due to my friend and colleague Dr. A. M. GHATGE for some 


of his suggestions, 


PURANIC COSMOGONY 
By 
Shri A. D. PUSALKER, M.A., LL.B. 


It is a sign of good times that of late there seems to have heen some 
revival of interest. in Purdpic Studies, as would appear from references to the 
importance of the Puranas in the Presidential Addresses of scholars, whose 
views are entitled to command respect. At the Ninth All-India Oriental 
Conference at Trivandrum, Dr. G. S. GHURYE as the President of the Ethno- 
logy Section, drew pointed attention to ‘PARGITER’S observations on different 
racial “stocks” in India, and ably controverted the views of the veteran 
Pur@nic scholar.t PARGITER and Purénas again figured prominently in the 
Presidential Address of Dr. A. S. ALTEKAR at the Archaic Section of the last 
Indian History Congress at Calcutta, where pre-Bharata war history was 
considered and the Pur@yas evaluated.2 Quite recently, the revered Pandit 
Madan Mohan Mataviya, the General President of the Tenth All-India 
Oriental Conference at Tirupati, stressed the importanee of the Purdéyes and 
made a strong plea for starting afresh their critical study.2 In the same 
session, Dr. B. L. ATREYA, as the President of the Religion and Philosophy 
Section, rightly observed : “We have still no authentic work dealing with 
the religion and philosophy of the Purāņas.”+ 

Taking advantage of the interest thus created about the Purdnas by the 
above speeches, I naturally decided to deal with the important subject of 
Purdnic Cosmogony which forms the first topic, viz. sarga, in the definition 
of Purdna-Paficalaksana, which runs : 


aia Raia dat aaan a 1 
agai AA geet gagga, ws 
In order, however, to fully appreciate the evolution of cosmogonic ideas in 
India, it is better to begin our investigation from the oldest period in India, 
the period of the Rgveda, and consider in their chronological order, as far 
as possible, the views subsequently expressed down to the period of the 
Purdnas so that we can easily understand how far the Purdyas are indebted 
to the past and what is their contribution in the field of cosmogony. I may 
A s 
* Extension Lecture delivered on September 21, 1940. 
1. Proceedings and Transactions of the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference, 
Trivandrum, pp. 911-954. 
2. Journal of the Benares Hindu University, Vol. IV, No. 3, pp. 188-223. 
3. Presidential Address, pp. 5-6. 
4, Presidential Address, p. 1. 
5. Cf. Karma, I. 1. 12; Vardha, 2. 4; Matsya, 53. 65; Vayu, 4. 10-11; 
Bhavisya, I. 2, 4-5. Some texts read agaa for dagaa. 
23 
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mention here that I have followed the geterally accepted scheme of chrono- 
logy in this paper. 

As is well known to all students of Ancient Culture and to anthropo- 
logists, primitive people all the world over think and act alike ; hence natur- 
ally enough, certain basic principles run through all cosmogony. But 
cosmogonic legends of different countries tend to harmonize only after a time. 
These myths generally look up for the cr2ation of the world from the fewest 
possible elements. Cosmogonical speculations in the Vedic period do not 
present, any generally accepted theory as to the origin of the world: widely 
differing ideas about this problem appear to have existed, which were deve- 
loped and harmonized by the poet-philosophers of the Rgveda. There is, 
no doubt, certain progress from crude and unconnected notions to more 
refined ideas and broader views. 

The cosmogony of the Rgveda mar be viewed from two aspects, the 
mythological and the philosophical. The mythological aspect has in general 
two currents, as Dr. MACDONELL says: “ The one regards the universe as 
the result of mechanical production, the work of carpenter’s and joiner’s skill ; 
the other represents it as the result of natural generation”.6 The world, 
according to Vedic notions, consists of three parts—earth, air, and sky or 
heaven. But when the idea of “universe” is to be expressed, the most 
commonly used phrase is “heaven and earth”. Both heaven and earth 
are regarded as gods and as the parents of gods, even though they are said 
to have been generated by gods. This involves a downright self-contradic- 
tion; but it seems to have only enharced the mystery of this conception 
without lessening its value since it recurs even in advanced speculation. Aditi 
is said to have brought forth Daksa, and Daksa to have generated Aditi, where 
Aditi stands for the female principle in creation and Daksa for the male princi- 
ple. To Puruga or the primeval male is dedicated the famous Purusa-Siikta, 
Rgveda, X. 90, which recurs with variations in the Atharvaveda, Vajasaneyi 
Semhité and Taittiriya Arenyaka,’ and which generally influenced later theo- 
sophical speculation. No apology is needed, I think’, for giving the relevant 
portion of the hymn in translation. I have similarly quoted hereafter the 
passages in translation. 

“The Purusa with thousand heads, 
With thousand eyes and thowsend feet, 
Surrounds the earth on every side, 
And goes ten digits beyond. 
Purusa, aye, is all this world, 
The world that was,and that will be. 
He even rules th’ immortal wo-zid 
Which must sustain itself by foo. 
Thus great is this his majesty— 
Yet even beyond in strength he goes. 


6. Vedic Mythology, p. 11. 
7. Atharvaveda, XIX. 6; Vajasaneyit Somhité, XXXI. Taiitiriya Aranyaka, 
TH. 12. 
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A quarter of him all beings are. 
Three quarters are immortal beyond.”® 

The unity of the Godhead as the cause of the world, which is recog- 
nized in the above hymn, is directly expressed in others where he is called 
the One, the Unborn, and placed above all gods. In two hymns, Rgveda, 
X. 81, 82, he is invoked under the name Viévakarman, “ All-Creator”, who, 
in later mythology, became the architect of the gods. In another remark- 
able hymn, Rgveda, X. 121, the poet inquires who is the first-born god that 
created the world and upholds it, and in the last verse he invokes him as 
“ Prajapati”, “Lord of the Creatures”. Prajapati later became the current 
designation of the Creator, and synonymous with Brahma. The Supreme 
Being is said to have originated in the primeval waters as the Golden Germ 
(Hiranya-garbha) which contained all the gods and the world, or became 
the Creator, The idea was afterwards developed to that of the world-egg 
and òf Brahma. 

An entirely different treatment of the cosmological problem is contained 
in the philosophical hymn, Rgveda, X. 129, which, for depth of speculation 
is one of the most admirable poems of the Rgveda; it has passed over into 
the general literature of religion and philosophy. Prof. W. D. WHITNEY 
remarked anent it in 1882, that the unlimited praises which had been bestowed 
upon it as philosophy and as poetry were well-nigh nauseating.® And yet, 
twelve years later, Dr. Paul DEUSSEN, who according to Dr. Maurice BLOOM- 
FIELD, was not trying to contradict WHITNEY, broke out into new praise, 
more .ecstatic than ever: “In its noble simplicity, in the loftiness of its 
philosophic vision, it is possibly the most admirable bit of philosophy of 
olden times”, And again, “ No translation can ever do justice to the beauty 
of the original.”° Instead of the view of creation by an external agency this 
hymn propounds the view that the sensible world is the spontaneous unfold- 
ing of the supra-sensible first cause. The conception is wholly impersonal 
and free from all mythological elements. It contains the quintessence of 
monistic thought anticipating Upanisadic monism. 

These philosophical hymns of the Rgveda form, according to Dr. WINTER- 
NITZ, a bridge to the philosophical speculations of the Upanisads2+ 

In the Atharvaveda we come across some cosmological hymns mostly 
of the Prajfipati type, in which the highest god and creator is conceived 
under other forms, and invoked under various names such as Rohita, Anadvan, 
Vasa, Kāla, Kama, Mahadeva, Īśāna, etc. The philosophical hymns of the 
Artharvaveda, no doubt, presuppose a fairly high development of metaphysi- 
cal thought; but it should be noted that the productive thoughts of the 
truly philosophical hymns of the Rgveda have attained their further develop- 


8. BLOOMFIELD, Religion of the Veda, pp. 242-243. 

9. Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, Vol, XI, p. cx. 

10. Allegemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, Vol. I, Part 1, pp. 119,126 ; BLOOM- 
FIELD, op. cit., p. 234. 2 

11. WINTERNITZ, History of Indian Literature (Eng. Tr.), Vol. I, p. 100. 
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ment only in the Upanisads. The Atherveveda hymns stand, as Dr. DEUSSEN 
says, “not so much inside the great course of development, as, rather, by 
its side ”.12 

The Brahmanas contain many legends about Prajapati’s creating the world. 
They usually open with, some statement lke the following: “In the begin- 
ning was Prajapati, nothing but Prajapati; he desired, ‘may I become 
many’; he performed austerities and thereby created these worlds”. 
Besides Prajapati other names of the Creator are met with, viz : Svayam- 
bhū Narayana, Svayambhii Brahman, and even Not-Being. The authors of 
the Brahmanas being wholly engrossed wich 'liturgy and ceremonial introduce i 
these legends in order to explain some detail of ritual or the like ; and there- 
fore after a few general remarks on the creation of the world, they plunge 
again into ritualistic discussions. But the little information they give suffi- 
ciently shows the contemporary popular opinions about the origin of the world. 
Besides the usual statement about Prajapati being at the beginning off things 
there are others according to which the waczers seem to have been believed 
to be coeval with him or to have prececed him. Full development of the 
conception of the world-egg theory is found in the Satepatha Bréhmana 3 

“In the beginning there existed here nothing but water, a sea of water. These 
waters desired to propagate their kind. They <ortured themselves, they mortified 
themselves. And when they had mortified themselves a golden egg originated in 
them. ...About a year a man arose out of it; that was Prajapati. ....He broke 
the golden egg open. But at that time there did not exist any standing place. . .. 
After a year he tried to speak, and he said “bhith” and this (word) 
became this earth; (he said) “ Bhuvah”, and this became yonder atmosphere ; 
(he said) “suvar” and this became the sky yonder..... -He placed reproductive 
energy into himself, and with his mouth ke created the gods.....After he had 
created the gods, he made the day out of that which was light, and after he 


had: created the Asuras ha made the night out of that which was dark. So there 
now existed day and night.” 


Anothen creation legend is still more remarkable, though also much less 
clear, beginning with the words :14 “In the beginning there was here only the 
non-existent (Asat) ”. But it is at once added that this non-existent was 
really the Rsis, for these, by means of self-torture and self-mortification have 
brought forth everything. These Rsis, 10owever, were the Pranas or life- 
Spirits, and these created first seven Purusas or persons and then united these 
to a single Purusa, to Prajapati. 

The Brahman, originally signifying prayer or magic spell, then sacred 
knowledge or Veda was in the Satapatha 3rahmana already made the founda- 
tion of all existence. From this*only a step remained to the doctrine of the 
Brahman itself as a creative principle. This doctrine too is found in the 
Satepatha Bréhmana, where it says :15 





12. Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosopéie, Vol. I, Part 1, p. 209. 
13. XI. 1. 6. 1-11. 

14. Satapatha Brahmana, VI. 1, 1, 

15. XL 2. 3. 1, 
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“In the beginning there was here only the Brahman. This created the gods, 
and after it had created the gods, it gave them these worlds as dwellings, (namely), 
this earth-world to Agni, the atmosphere to Vayu and the heaven to Sirya”. 


Thus we find that all those ideas were in the making in the Bréhmanas, 
which were fully developed only in the Aranyakas and the Upanisads. It is 
also remarkable that there is no ONE creation legend in the Vedas and the 
Brihmanas, which has won general acceptance in India. There are a great 
number of creation legends containing the most diversified ideas and specula- 
tions which can never be made to harmonize with one another. 


While the authors of the Br&manas treated cosmogonic myths from their 
liturgical point of view, the authors of the Upanisads viewed them from the 
philosophical standpoint and utilized them to illustrate the oneness of Brahman 
and its presence in all created things. Accordingly such philosophical ab- 
stractions as Brahman, Atman, Not-Being or Being are frequently substituted 
for Prajapati, and from this first principle are derived the worlds or the 
Vedas, or other cosmical and psychical agencies. These notions have been 
developed and combined in various ways; but it is always stated that the 
first principle after having created things, entered them, so that it is present 
in them, and in a way, is identical with, and yet different from them. “It is 
impossible,” as has rightly been observed by Dr. Jacost, “ to reduce the variety 
of opinion on the origin of the world contained in the Upanisads, to one gene- 
ral idea underlying them.”2* 

In the following pages an attempt has been made to do full justice to and 
to illustrate Upanisadic cosmogony from original sources as it forms the basis 
and groundwork of all subsequent speculation. Following Prof. RANADE we 
may divide Upanisadic theories into impersonalistic and personalistic, and 
start our investigation with the impersonalistic theories,** 

Beginning with grosser elements, we find that the Brhadéranyake 
Upeanisad regards water as the origin of all things. “..,..from the waters 
was born Satya or Truth; Satya produced Brahman, Brahman gave 
birth to Prajapati, and from Praj&pati were born the gods;.... "8 Not 
Brahman but Satya is the ultimate ‘concrete’ existence here. 

The Chandogya maintains the theory of “ Air” as the final absorbent of 
things, especially of water and fire, which according to the other contempor- 
ary philosophers, were regarded as constituting the origin of all things what- 
soever.19 

The Kathopanisad tells that fire having entered the universe assumed 

e 


16. Encyclopædia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. IV, p. 157. 
17. Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy, pp. 73 f. 
18. Brhadaranyaka Upenisad, V. 5. 1. 
AT WATT SYR AT: Aad, ae Aa, va saa, ATE, 1 a 
BM: aada | 
19, Chandogya Upanisad, TV. 3. 1-2. 
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all forms.2° The Chaéndogya, however, maintains that the fire was the first 
to evolve from the primeval Being, and that from fire came water, and from 
water the earth. Fire cannot in reality be regarded as the origin of things 
as it burns up all. 

“The Chaéndogya, again, marks a further advance stating space to be the 
arche of things? Space is said to be the final habitat. In yet another 
passage, the same Upanisad maintains that space is really higher than fire, 
the sun and the moon, the lightning and the stars, and advises to meditate upon 
space as the highest reality. 

That Not-Being was regarded as the primary existent is seen from the 
Taittiviya Upenisad,?® where we find the natural development of the idea 
expressed in the famous Né@sadiya Sikiae. The Brhed@ranyaka also expresses 
itself similarly24 Such passages show that human thought at some period 
reaches a stage when it is required to take recourse to privative logical con- 
ception like Not-Being. 

The philosophy of ‘Not-Being has been connected by the Chandogye with 
the myth of the Universal Egg to which some reference has already been 
made. The Upanisad passage mentions two parts of the Egg, viz., of gold 
and silver, out of which came mountains, clouds, rivers, oceans, and the 
sun. Similar to the idea of regarding the universe as a huge egg was the 
view that the universe was a “huge chest with the earth as its bottom and 
the heavens as its upper lid, the sky as its inside and the quarters as its 
corners, containing in its inside a rich treasure ”.26 

The conception of Being as the arche of things follows that of Not-Being ; 
and the Chandogya directly tells us that Being alone existed at the beginning 
of things.2” It criticizes those who regard the primeval existent as Not-Being, 
and Being as produced therefrom. It further tells us that there are three dif- 
ferent colours belonging to the three different elements, viz., the red, the white 
and the black, which were later borrowed by the Sankhya philosophy and 
made to constitute the three different qualities of the SAnkhya Prakrti. In 
short, the Chandogya maintains a sort of a philosophical trinitarian monism. 

The Chandogya and Kausitaki supply us with an advance over the 
previous theory maintaining that Prana or life-force or cosmic force is the ulti- 
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mate substratum of things2* The Kausitaki, however, presents Prana with 
certain features which are not met with in the Chandogya or Prasna2® Prana 
is directly identified with life, with prajfiz (consciousness), with Atman it- 
self, the ultimate reality which is ageless and immortal. It thus comes about 
that Prana is life from biological point of view, consciousness from psychologi- 
cal and Atman from the metaphysical point of view. 

Hitherto theories which regard elements or primitive conceptions or meta- 
physical or bio-psycho-metaphysical conception as the origin of things were 
considered. Now we come to the personalistic theories of creation. The 
Pragna®° tells that at the beginning of creation the creator became desirous of 
creating and with that end in view practised penance, and first created a pair, 
namely Rayi and Prana, corresponding respectively to matter and spirit, 
with the intention of creating all the existence whatsoever from them. Simi- 
larly does the Taiétiriya,s1 where the mythological duality of the Praśna is re- 
placed by the philosophical duality. 

Yet another explanation of the duality of existence, of the duality of 
sex, is given by the Brhadd@ranyake,22 which relates to the generation of the 
duality of sex from the Atman in the organic world. The Aitareya: gives 
a much more elaborate explanation of the generation of all objects in the 
universe, which contains the fullest account of the fact of creation in the 
Upanisads. 

“In the beginning the Atman alone existed, and that there was no other blink- 
ing thing whatsoever. The Atman thought to himself, let me create the worlds ; 
whereupon he created the four worlds....After these worlds were created the Atman 
proceeded to create first a World-Person .... whom he fashioned out of waters, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life. The Atman then brooded upon this 
World-Person, and as a result of his brooding created first his various organs of 
sense, then the functions corresponding to them, and lastly the deities or the world- 
governors corresponding to such functions in the cosmos.” 


Thus according to the Aitareya, the function always follows the structure 
in the microcosm of the intermediary Person but always precedes it in the 
macrocosm of the universe. After creating worlds in this fashion, the Cosmic 
Person, the World-governors, and Hunger and Thrist, the Atman next pro- 
ceeded to create the Soul in the human body, which he entered by the “ door 
of division ”, also called the “ place of rejoicing”. After the Atman was born 
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as the individual soul, he began to be subject, according to the Aitareya, to the 
three states of consciousness, viz., the waking, the dreaming and the deep-sleep 
state of consciousness. We thus see how the individual soul was the last 
object to be created by the Atman and hov ultimately there is a metaphysi- 
cal identity between the individual soul and the supreme soul. 

So far mythological explanations of the creation of objects from the 
primeval Atman have been considered. The Taittiriya supplies us with an 
emanatory theory of cosmogony where we zre told that “from Atman in the 
first instance proceeded space, from space zir, from air fire, from fire water, 
and from water the earth”.8 This passage has served as a standing crux 
to all absolutistic interpreters of Updnisadi> philosophy who tried to reduce 
everything except the Atman to an illusion. 

r The connecting link between the emamatory theory just told and the 
theistic theory of the Svetāśvatara is supplied by the Miandaka by its personal- 
impersonal theory of the universe, which szates :35 

“ At the beginning of creation there existed 2 heavenly Formless Person who was 

unborn, without a mind, lustrous, and super-immutable. From him were born life, 
mind, senses, space, air, light, water and earth. which last is the basis of the uni- 
verse. .... ” 
Though mythological considerations peep in, this account marks an advance 
over the previously described theories and asproaches the truly theistic theory 
of creation which accounts for the creation of all sorts of existences by the 
primeval person. > 

The Svetäśvatara no doubt was written in the interest of a Saivite theory 
of theism ; but it equates the god Siva witk the supreme godhead.** It tries 
philosophically to account for the creation of the world by the godhead by 
criticizing the extant opinions, which hold Time, Nature, Necessity, Chance, 
Elements, Person, their Combination, or the Atman as the cause of all things. 
After controverting the different theories it concludes that Rudra alone rules 
the world by his powers ;... (he) can be regarded as the creator of all things 
that exist. He is the supreme godhead. Thus the Svet@Svatara advances a 

-truly philosophic theory of creation in whica all power is ultimately due to a 
personal godhead who causes the whole un-verse to move round his finger. 

The Upanisads are the backbone of the philosophical speculations of Hindus. 
Every subsequent thinker has drawn liberally on the Upanisads, and it has 
been the endeavour of all, somehow or oth2r, to bring in their system under 
the banner of the Upanisads by twisting the meaning, if necessary. The 
Upanisads stand as the basis of the famous Sad-Darsenas, and the Séakhya 
ideas are found in more or less daveloped farm in the Sveiasvatera and some 
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later Upanisads, which form the connecting link between the Upanisadic period 
and that of the epics and the Pur@yas. The genesis of the evolutionary theory 
of Sankhya can be traced to these Upanisads. 

As subsequent writers have laid under contribution the conceptions pro- 
pounded by the Sankhya philosophy of which the germs are found in the 
Upanisads, it would be useful to append here a short sketch of the system 
about cosmogony. According to Sankhya philosophy there are two principles 
entirely independent of each other: the Purusa and Prakrti or Pradhane. 
Prakrti is made up of the three guyas—sativa, rejas, and tamas—in the state 
of equipoise. Mahan or Buddhi is developed from Prakrti when this equili- 
brium is disturbed through the presence of the Purusa. From Buddhi, 
which chiefly consists of sattva, is evolved Aharkara, whose function is to 
produce ego, which in its turn, produces the manas, the five buddhindriyas, 
the five kermendriyas, and the five tanmdatras. Mutual combination of the 
last forms the five maha@bhitas,—prthvi, ap, tejas, võyu and äkāśa, These in 
all are the twenty-five tetivas of Sankhya.37 

Next we come to the Great Epic, which betrays distinct influence of the 
Upanisads both in its thought and in its expression, and monism is a promi- 
nent feature of its teaching. The Mahabharata being an encyclopedia, the 
product of different periods and authors, naturally enough, there are to be 
found contradictions ; both cosmic and acosmic conceptions are to be met with, 
and often, an account which begins with the one easily drifts into the other. The 
cosmic egg theory is found only in the popular accounts in the first verses of the 
epic ; but at places this theory is refuted.2* The Mahabharata makes both 
Purusa and Prakrti, aspects of the one Brahman. It accepts the Sankhya 
enumeration of the elements ; but it adds Ivara as the twenty-sixth.3® There 
is an attempt by the authors of the epic at producing some order and reconcilia- 
tion in the variety of views as to cosmogony propounded in Vedic and Sankhya 
sources by introducing some changes, by combining different notions, 
by inventing intermediate creators, successive creations and destructions, etc. 
Thus the epic Sankhya reveals some important changes from the original 
Séikhya philosophy ; DAHLMANN and DEUSSEN, however, state that epic 
Sankhya represents a preliminary state of speculation from which systematic 
Sankhya was developed.*° 

Cosmological speculations in the Great Epic do not seem to have ever 
won general acceptance as authoritative expositions of the subject. The cos- 
tnogonic accounts in the Manwusmryti, however, appear to have gained firm 
footing, as parts of them are quoted in a great number of medieval works, In 
order, therefore, to illustrate the state of views on cosmogony prevailing before 


37. Cf. Max MÜLLER, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, pp. 320 ff. 
38. Cf. HOPKINS, Great Epic of India, p. 187. 
39. Mahabharata, XII. 309, 7ff (Chitrashala Edn.) ; cf. HOPKINS, op, cit., 
pp. 133 ff. 
40, Mahābhārata Studies, ti, “Die Samkhya Philosophie”, Berlin, 1902; 
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the time when the Purénas took their presert shape the Manusmrii may serve 
as a guide. The following is a brief sketch from the Manusmrti: “This 
(universe) existed in the shape of darkness unperceived, destitute of distinc- 
tive marks, unattainable by reasoning, unEncwable, wholly immersed as it 
were in deep sleep. .... He desiring to produce beings of many kinds from 
his own body, first with a thought created zhe waters and placed his seed in 
them. That seed became a golden egg equa to the sun in brilliancy ; in that 
egg he himself was born as Brahma, the progenitor of the whole world .... 
that divine one who resided in the egg divided it into two halves, from which he 
formed heaven and earth, and between them the middle sphere, the eight 
points of the horizon and the eternal abode of the waters...Thence he drew 
forth the mind, the self-sense, and then the geat principal soul and all products 
affected by the three qualities, and in their o-der the five organs which perceive 
the objects of sensation ”.4+ To the waters was given the name “ Nara”, 
because they were the off-spring of Nara: and because they were his first 
dwelling place, Brahma is called N&rayana, which in later times was applied 
to Visnu.2 There is yet another version of creation in the Manusmyti.* 
Brahma divided his own body into two: one half male and the other half 
female. With the female portion he producd Viraj. Manu is referred to as 
the Creator of the universe and as produced by Viraj. Once produced, Manu 
performed austerities, and thereby brought into being the ten Prajapatis,*¢ 
who in their turn, created seven other Manus and also gods and sages of 
boundless might, demons, etc. Thus it was taat the whole creation, mobile and 
immobile, was brought into existence by the ten Prajapatis by means of austeri- 
ties. Bhrgu supplies us with the third account of creation in the Manusmrti.*s 
He says that when the night of Brahm& is over, god awakes from sleep and 
once more begins a fresh creation. First of all he creates manas. Manas, in- 
fluenced by Brahmii’s desire to create, proceeds to create and @kée is pro- 
duced. From it comes vēyu ; from v@yu, jyoti which dispels darkness ; from 
jyoti, dbah ; and from Gpah, bhūmi ; in this way is the universe formed. In 
conclusion, it may be observed that CoLEBRUOKE is certainly right in asserting 
that we have in Manu the Puranik Sankhya mixed up with the Vedinta.*¢ 

Finally we come to the Puradyas. Notwithstanding the research of nearly 
a century and a quarter, no substantial results in the domain of Purdnic 
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` studies have so far been reached, nor tangible conclusions arrived at. No 
doubt fresh beginnings at studying the Puranas have recently been made, in 
that two young scholars, Prof. V. R. Ramachandra DIKSHITAR of the Madras 
University, and Dr. R. C. Hazra of the Dacca University are doing much 
valuable work in the elucidation of many a problem connected with the 
Puranas** Many misconceptions about the nature and contents of the 
Purdnas still exist among the educated and cultured people of the present 
day, but it is beyond the scope of this paper to refer to or to refute them. 

Though not as all-comprehensive and as encylopedic as the great 
MahabhGrata, the Puranas also aim at incorporating anything and everything 
in their text answering togfgnfta agers aaa a gafa 14* The anxiety of 
the writers of the Puranas to make their texts as all-inclusive.as possible 
would be evident from the definitions of the Puranas themselves. Originally 
described as Paficalaksana, later on ten characteristics came to be attached 
to the Puranas, and the Bhagavata mentions itself as answering the Daga- 
laksana definition“® As is natural with such ambitious works like the Meh@- 
bh@rata which are the products of different periods and the compositions of 
different authors and whose aim is to include so many things, there are 
bound to be a number of inconsistencies and contradictions as also a want. of 
systematic arrangement. In the following pages the scheme of cosmogony as 
presented by the Visnu-Purdne will be briefly dealt with, and then reference 
will be made to the other Purēņas. There are, it may be observed, no material 
differences in the cosmogonic accounts given by the Purgyas. Many verbatim 
repetitions and echoes of previous teachings will be found in the Puranic ac- 
count, ta some of which references have been made in the footnotes. 

Of the five topics proper to the Purénas, the first three, viz., sarga, prati- 
sarga and vamsa, concern early religión and mythology, and the other two, viz. 
manvantara and vemsénucarita, deal with traditional history. In both groups 
are to be found later amplification, co-ordination and restatement, . The first 
three being the general product of speculative thought were naturally shaped 
out and transmitted by religious teachers for general instruction. 

According to the Visyu-Purdna, the self-existent Brahman is Vasudeva ;5° 
he is originally and essentially but one, still he exists in three successively pro- 
ceeding forms, Purusa, Pradhana and Kala the last acting as the connecting 
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bond for the former two. Pradhfina produces Mahan or Buddhi when the 
Supreme Deity enters Purusa and Pradhfr=. Buddhi produces Aharhkfra ; 
and so are produced the five subtle elements, the gross elements and the eleven 
organs much in the same way as is taught in the Sankhya philosophy. But 
the Pur@yas teach, in addition to the evolutinnary theory, that each generating 
principle or element: envelopes the one generated by it.5t The gross elements 
combine into a compact mass, the Brahmianda, which rests on the waters, 
and is surrounded by seven envelopes—water wind, fire, air, chamkéra, buddhi 
and preadhane. In the Brahmiinda, the h ghest deity is invested with the 
guna activity, appeared in the form of Bralim&, and created all things. The 
same deity in the guna sativa, preserves, as Visnu, the universe till the end 
of a Kalpa, when the same god in the awful ‘orm of Rudra destroys it. Then is 
described the raising of the earth from benecth the waters by Narayana in the 
form of a boar, and the creation of earth, «ky, heaven and maherloka. An- 
other account follows giving a description of nine creations®? To Brahmi in 
the beginning of the Kalpas, whilst he wes meditating on creation, there 
appeared a creation beginning with ignorznce and consisting of darkness. 
From that great being there appeared five-fold ignorance, and subsequently 
he produced animal creation, ardhvasrotas znd arvaksrotas. This is known 
as the first creation or the creation of Brakma, i.e., the evolution of mahat. 
From this was evolved ahamkéra, and from this the five subtle elements 
(tanméatras)—Sabda, sparéa, rūpa, rasa anc. gandha which became manifest 
respectively as the five bhitas, Gkasa, vayu, tejas, ambhas and prthvi.5* This 
was the second stage, the Bhiita Sarga. In the next stage, the five karmendri- 
yas, the five jiidnendriyas and the mind procesded from the intellectual principle 
(buddhi). These three stages were Prékrt:: Sarga (creation from Prakti). 
All these principles and elements through the influence of Purusa combined 
and formed an egg, Brahmanda, wherein. assuming the rajas guna, he became 
active. Brahm’ next brought into existence this world which represents the 
fourth creation ; and later through meditation originated fifthly, the animal 
kingdom, sixthly the gods, seventhly mankind, eighthly the intellectual notions 
called anugnaha, and ninthly Sanatkum&ra and other semi-divine mind-born 
sons who remained celebate whence this creatin is called Kaumira. In all these, 
the three gunas existed in different states cf predominance. The first three 
sargas, as already stated were called Prikra, the next five were known as 
Vaikrta, and the last one, the ninth, was the Kaumfra.5¢ 
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In general, it may be stated that the scheme of the primary creation 
is taken from the Sankhya; but other systems such as the theory of illusion 
of the Vedanta, the doctrine of pantheism, etec., are also found side by side. 
Visnu is stated to be not only Purusa but Pradhāna also, and in addition, 
Vyakta and Kāla. The Saiva Purdénas call the Supreme Being Siva, and 
ascribe all these attributes to him. After the world was fit for living creatures 
it was peopled by the manasa sons of Brahm, by Prajapatis and their 
posterity. 

In another account it is stated that Brahm’ assumed four different forms 
in succession and from them were produced the demons, the gods, the fore- 
fathers and mankind.5¢ And afterwards assuming another form he produced 
from his limbs all other living beings, creatures and vegetation. But those beings 
did not multiply, and he created: from his mind sons’? known as Rsis and 
also deities called Rudras. Saptarsis among these sons hold a unique and 
permanent position in cosmogony. The Rudras are generally identified with 
Siva. Next, Brahma created the first Manu Svayambhuva and a woman 
Satariipa. These two had two sons, Priyavrata and Uttanapada, and a daugh- 
ter. Daksa married her and had twenty-four daughters, of whom thirteen were . 
married to Dharma and, bore love and other personified feelings; ten were 
married to the other mind-born sons, and Agni and the fore-fathers, and one 
named Sati became Giva’s consort. But this account is all the more ‘complicated 
by a further story that Daksa was reborn in Uttänapäda’s lineage as Daksa Prä- 
cetasa, and then created movable and immovable things, bipeds and quadru- 
peds, and also begot sixty daughters of whom ten were married to Dharma, 
thirteen to Marici’s son Kagyapa, twenty-seven to the moon, and ten to others. 
‘Then Kagyapa by his wives begot the gods, good and evil beings, animals, birds 
and trees; and thenceforward living creatures were engendered sexually. 

The preceding extracts from the Visnu and other Purdnas give some 
idea] of the heterogeneous character of the cosmogonic theory which generally 
prevailed in the succeeding epochs. Mythological and theosophic notions 
of the Vedic period have been combined with later notions such as the gene- 
alogic legends, the evolutionary theory of Sankhya, and the Kalpa theory, in 
order to show a harmonized scheme. In effect however, the scheme leaves 
the impression of disparate parts, ill-combined or only formally united. 

Without entering into details as to the relative chronology of different 
Puranas, it may be stated here that the Visnu, Brahma, Brahménda, Vayu, 
Garuda, Padma and Varaha Puranas represent the earliest account of cosmo- 
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gony as their primitive egg-theory, Saptarsis etc. remind us of the Bréhmana 
literature, though some of the texts no doubt replace the world-egg theory 
by the Sankhya theory. Saptarsis are later changed to nine and then to ten 
in later Purdnas. The Mé@rkandeya anc Kirma form a transitional stage, 
and portions of the Mefsya contain later =races.58 

According to the Visyu Purana, the only god, Janardana, takes the 
designation of Brahmā, Visnu and Siva, ccording as he creates, preserves or 
destroys.°® This, as has already been chserved, is the invariable doctrine 
of the Puranas, the only difference being in styling the creator in accordance 
with the sectarian zeal. Thus, e.g., whereas the Vaisnava Purdénas would 
credit Visnu with creation, the Saiva “urdas would bring in Siva for 
the same effect ; the Brahmavaiverta calls in the aid of Krgna for the same 
purpose. On the whole there is a generél egreement with regard to cosmo- 
gonic accounts in the Puranas. 

The Manusmyti differs from the Sahkhya in that it does not hold a 
duality of First Principles. The Puranas, however, are still different, in which, 
as may already have been noted by readers, the dualistic principles are united 
in Brahm& and are not evolutions therefrom but so many aspects of some 
supreme deity. The world is neither an emanation nor an illusion according 
to the Puréyas but is regarded as consubctantial with its first cause. 

Now to give a very short account abcut cosmogony in the other Puranas. 
The Bréhma deals with the creation of tke world, birth of the primeval man 
Manu and his descendants, origin of gods, demi-gods and other beings. The 
Saura Purina, which claims to be a khile (supplement) of the Bréhma Purana, 
takes up an intermediate position betwezn the orthodox systems regarding 
cosmogony : on the one hand Siva, is explained as the Atman in accordance 
with the Vedānta, and on the other hand, the creation from Prakrti is ex- 
plained as in the Sankhya. The Padma Puréna assumes the highest Brahman 
in the form of the personal god Brahmfi zs the first cause. The Puréya, 
however, is Vaisnava in character and tke chapters dealing with cosmogony 
mostly follow the Visnu Purana. In the Prekriyé Pada of the Vayu Purana 
the elemental creation and the first evolutions of beings are described to the 
same purport as the Visnu Purna, but im a more obscure and unmethodical 
style. The cosmiogonic myths of the Bhegavata Purana agree on the whole 
with those of the Visnu Purana, but in some interesting details are different 
from it. The cosmogony of the Bhégavcia is more largely intermixed with 
allegory and mysticism, and derives its tone more from the Vedanta than the 
Sankhya philosophy. The doctrine of active creation by the Supreme as one 
with Vasudeva is more distinctly asserted with a more decided enunciation 
of the effects being resolved into Mya zr illusion. In the Brhannéradiya 
Purana the creation of the world is not torched upon. The Bhavisyat Puréna 
treats of creation ; but it is a transcript of the words of the first chapter of 
the Maenusmrti. To tum to the Brahmavecivarta Purana, we find that it des- 
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cribes the creation as by Brahman, the First Being, who is none other than 
the god Krgna. In the account as given by the Liga Purana, Siva occupies 
the position which is otherwise ascribed to Vigu, and is described as being 
praised by Visnu and Brahma. The Kérma Purāņa gives the account of 
creation, of the avai@ras of Visnu, etc., in a summary manner, but mostly in 
the words employed in the Visnu Purdne. The Verdhe, Vémana, Garuda 
and other Purénas merely refer in brief to creation: generally on the lines of 
the other Puranas. 

Cosmogony in the Purdénas in the form in which they have come down 
to us is on the whole a later development of the systems as presented in the 
Mahébhg@rata and the Manusmyti, which in their turn draw much upon the 
previous thinkers. Here too the evolutionary theory of Sankhya has been 
so modified as to agree with the Vedānta doctrine about the oneness of Brah- 
man by assuming that Purusa and Prakrti are but two forms of the Supreme 
Deity who is identified with one of the popular gods according to the secta- 
rian characters of the work.®° 
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(This is the 200th Paper prepared by Professor P. K. GODE, M.A., 
Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. It is 
a rare event in the history of Indological research that an Indian scholar 
has been able to contribute so many papers of original research, as Shri 
Gope has done. Whilst congratulating him for this unique distinction 
and wishing him god-speed in his future researches, we are glad, and 
grateful to him, that the Bhératiya Vidya has the honour of publishing 
his 200th paper.—EpITor.] 

Vaidyanitha Tatsat?, son of Ramacandra or R&mabhatta and grandson 
of Vitthalabhatta, composed his commentary called the Udéharanacandrika 
on the Kévyaprakdsa of Mammata in Sarı. 1740:= A.D. 1684. This date is 
recorded in the concluding verse of this commentary. He is quoted by Nägoji- 
bhatta as also by Bhimaséna Diksita, who composed his Sudha-Ségarea in 
Sam. 1779 = A.D., 1723. It will thus be seen that the literary career of Vaidya- 
nitha Tatsat lies, say, between A.D. 1650 and 1723 but the definite dates of 
his works with the exception of A.D. 1684 (the date of the Udgharanacandriké) 
have not been so far determined. It would, therefore, be useful to record 
any data which might enable us to fix some chronological limits for the 
works of Vaidyantha Tatsat. In the present paper I am concerned with his 
Siiktiretnadvali2 Mss. of which are very rare. Mr. KRISHNAMACHARIAR® notes 
some works of the title Siktiratnavali but does not mention Vaidyanatha 
Tatsat as the author of any of them. Possibly Vaidyaratna mentioned by 
him is a misnomer for Vaidyan&tha. 

Dr. EGGELING describes the only Ms. of the Sikiiratnaévali as follows :— 
(Page 1532 of I. O. Cate, Part VIII—1904). 





1. Vide p. 183 of History of Sanskrit Poetics by S. K. De, Vol. I, (1923). 
Dr. De distinguishes Vaidyanlitha Tatsat from (1) Vaidyanātha Payagunda 
and (2) Vaidyanitha, the Maithili Grammarian, son of Mahadeva and Veni. Mr. 
P. V. KANE in his History of Dharmasastra Vol. I (1930) pp. 461-62 holds the 
same view. 

In the Catalogue of Jammu MSS. by STEIN we find on p. 60 a Ms. of Vaidya- 
ntha’s Tat (aleqsdtTeT|EN) dated “qwco” ( aL). This date conflicts with the 
other chronology of Vaidyanatha Tatsat and hence appears to me to be incorrect. 

2. AUFRECHT records only one Ms. of this anthology as follows :— 

CC. Ill, 150— “@RAetaie, an anthology by Vaidyanitha, son of Rāma- 
candra. I.O. 1203 No. 4032”. 

3. Classical Sanskrit Literature, 1937, p. 387— 

“There is also a Sūktiratnāvali by Vaidyaratna, son of Rāmabhațța”, 
Vijayasenasiiri composed his Säktiratnāvali in A.D. 1591, while another work of 
the same title was composed by Hemavijayazgani. 
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“ Suktiretnavali, an anthology compiled by Vaidyan&tha of the Tatsat 
family, son of Ramabhatta Sirit. It consists of two parts the first and 
larger of which follows very much the same plan as the Sarigadharapaddhati 
to which it seems largely indebted for its materials. The Ms. is, however, 
extremely incorrect so as to be of little use ; especially as no author’s names 
are given with the verses”—-No date of this Ms. or of the composition 
of this anthology has been indicated by Dr. EGGELING in his description of 
this Ms. 

In the Catalogue of Indic Mss. in U. S. A. published recently I find 
the following entry :— 

(Page 103)—‘ Vaidyanftha Payagunda. 

2187—Séaktiratn@vali, 48ff. ......... 

: Sam. 1754. I. O. 4032. H. 1457.” 
The confusion of Vaidyanatha Payagunda and Vaidyanatha Tatsat as we 
find in some of the Mss. catalogues is noticeable in the above entry also. 
As the verses of the Siktiretnavali at the beginning of the India office Ms. 
clearly state, this anthology was composed by Saaz, son of qqiz of qaga 
and hence it is not possible to suppose that the anthology is a work of Vaidya- 
natha Payagunda unless we find any evidence to that effect in the body of 
the work itself. Perhaps Dr. PoLEMAN’s reference to Vaidyanatha Päya- 
gunda may have been based on some wrong colophon of the Ms. described 
by him. 

The date of the above Ms. is Samvat 1754=a.D. 1698 and if it is correct 
we have here a definite proof that Vaidyan&tha Tatsat' composed this antho- 
logy before A.D. 1698. Evidently this is a contemporary copy of the anthology 
prepared 14 years after Vaidyanātha composed his commentary Ud@harana- 
candriké on the Kavyaprak@Sa in AD. 1684 as we have seen already. 
Vaidyanatha’s father Ramacandra was also a very learned® man. AUFRECHT? 
makes the following entry about him and his works :— 


4. I. O, Cata, VII, (1904) p. 4032—The Ms. begins :— 
“igana aad | 
vMgemst sat saat asia N 
ARAN TATA ATT | 
aaa Feat gfe Bar u 


The Ms. ends on folio 55b :— 


“A amegas aaia gR gakt ame” 
5. Prepared by Dr. POLEMAN and publisfed in 1938—Page 103. 
6. Vaidyanātha refers to his father as follows in the concluding verses of 
Alarhka@racandrikia :— 


“ Raa (ag ) THRICE AT AT | 
Aga Sera sadana RaR” ua u 


(B. O. R. I. Ms, No. 406 of 1895-1902—folio 105). 
7. CCI, 513, 


25 
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“qaaa of the Tatsat family, son of fags grandson of qrgga— 
aan, aetiadfier or aekin, seca, aAa, gA RR.” 
Prof, P. V. KANE? assigns gazz to the period “1610 and 1690 A.D.” and 
states that he composed, a work in A.D. 1648-49 and further that a Ms. of one 
of his works bears the date A.D. 1582. Rarmacandra’s mother was the daughter 
of gamag who flourished between a.D. 1545 and 1625 and who composed 
works in A.D. 1578 and 1620. 


The data recorded so far enables uw fo reconstruct the genealogy of 
VAIDYANATHA TATSAT as follows :— 


Teas (miz) with TA as galaa 


Sens 
| | | 


anian SEN aa 








married 
aega (aaa) Br 
. Sons 
Rza 5 | 10 
(C. a. D. 1550) fae sae (gaa (aaen ) 
(2583 A.D.) (A.D. 1545-1625 ) 
Son | 
waa<—_—_———— x —— Daughter 
(A.D. 1610-1690 ) srs 
Son 
( daar ) 


(A. D. 1650-1720 ) 


8. History of Dharma. I, 730— ‘UATR, son of ZS, son of qsg 
surnamed qd. He was daughter’s son of THA, author of penaAaaa. Between 
1610 and 1690 AD. ; a. of guestadiftar, RR, pama (composed in 
1648-49 AD), MERAJ or aMaAIEA, Ms. of aefasiqgag; Baroda O.I. 
No. 8455 is dated Saka 1603 Magha (1682 A.D.) ”. 

9, Ibid, p. 727—“' (JAAA styled GAEEATA son of AIT, son of oe 
Flourished between 1545-1625 an. ;°a. of iBar asaggratitcts, Ra, 
awaraataa (composed in 1620 a.D), TIR, Nasao, AeA RART or 
amaitafria, qaset (composed in 1578 D.) qoaa or qera, 
qå iaa ”. 

10. AuFREcHT, CCI, 485—“ 9AF Q= qÑ, son of AT and SRAT, 
grandson of URINE, nephew of 44, younger brother of gaT and TATA, 
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The following chronological table will give at a glance the known dates regard- 
ing Vaidyanatha Tatsat and his ancestors :-— 


YT = VAIDYANATHA TATSAT. 
1564—Birth of HHT the brother of tgal (maternal grandfather of VT) 
1578—Raghunatha composed ZARA. 
1583—Raghuniitha’s brother MFT composed sT.  _- 
1620—Raghunatha composed sleatafaaa, 
1629— SEX composed SJAA. 
1640—Date of B. O. R. I. Ms, (No. 37 of 1868-69) of MImaxahaaa. 
1648—Ramacandra, father of VT composes KREA. 
1682—Date of Baroda Ms. of Ramacandra’s Hrefaoiaraiat. 
1684—VT composed his SqecrafeRsl on PASKA. 
1685—Date of a Ms. of Prabhakara’s peter on afaqaer (Vide p. 76 of 
KIELHORN : C. P. MSS. 1874). 


1698—Date of the American Ms. of VT’s. afna. 
17233—Date of Bhimasena Diksita, who quotes VT. 


It would be seen from the genealogy and other data regarding Vaidyandtha’s 
family recorded above that his father Ramacandra and Raghunatha, his 
maternal grandfather, were very learned men of their times and that he 
maintained their tradition by composing many works on the different branches 
of Sanskrit learning like rhetorics, dharmasGstra etc. 


e 
( wasata 1583 ), Dr. S. K. De (Sans. Poetics, I. 503 records the following dates 
for ART: 
AD. 
1564-—Birthdate of Salat (HALL, p. 181). 
1583—Composed Tas, 


1629—Composed BHAA an epitome of IAMEN. 


IS THE UPANISADIC VIEW OF THE ONE, UNIVERSAL 
AND ABSOLUTE CONSCIOUSNESS AGNOSTIC ? 


By 
Dr. S. K. SAKSENA, M.A, PH.D. (London) 


Because the foundational and the abso.ute consciousness is declared in 
the Upenisads as uncharacterisable, the viev is sometimes held that the exact 
nature of this Atman is. unknown, and we cannot assert whether, ultimately, 
the Atman is ‘jfa’ or ‘ajfia’. The interpreters of the agnostic view reason 
in some such way. The ultimate reality is either characterisable or un- 
characterisable. If it is the former, it must be definitely characterised as either 
pure intelligence, or pure Bliss, capable of being felt and enjoyed by an in- 
dividual in an act of experience. If, on the other hand, it is uncharacterisable 
it becomes unknowable, and cannot be characterised as either conscious or 
unconscious, ‘ jfia’ or ‘ ajfia’, and as such, falls outside the sphere of intelligible 
discourse. And since the absolute reality cannot be characterised as either 
of the nature of pure intelligenca or Bliss, for that would imply the presence 
in it of the duality of the subject and tre object necessary for experience, 
which is emphatically denied by the Upanisads, the reality of the Atman must, 
therefore, be held to be an unknown entity, a nought, whose exact nature is 
never known. 

Now, it is true that the Upanisads are emphatic in their denial of the 
duality of the subject and the object? in the absolute consciousness, but they 
are equally emphatic in their denial of it æ a nought? (“It is both known 
and unknown.”) We are therefore on the horns of a dilemma. It appears 
that the Upanisads either contradict themseives or preach agnosticism. 

The question therefore is: Can we reconcile the uncharacterisability of 
the distinctionless Absolute consciousness w:th the knowledge of its reality as 
‘cit’ or Ananda? Is the Atman ultimately conscious or unconscious, or both 
conscious and unconscious? Or, neither conscious nor unconscious ? 

The answer to the above dilemma is that the Upanisads neither contradict 
themselves nor preach a doctrine of agnosticism with regard to the Atman. 
The interpreters of the agnostic view assume a hidden major premise in their 
argument which is not necessarily true. The opposite of the empirically 
characterisable is not nothingness ; and a <ranscendental existence is not in- 
compatible with empirical incompfehensibility. It is just this reality of the 
unempirical, that the theory of the Unconcitioned Atman is anxious to esta- 
blish. The empirical and the empirically known is obvious, but it is not 
self-supporting. It has an unobvious basis and a foundational support which 





1. Brh., 2.4.6 ff ; 3.7.23 ; 3.8.11; 4.4.19; «3.30. 
2. Kena. Up. 1.4; 2.2 ff. 
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is not non-existent. Only, the ultimate truth cannot be fully exhausted in 
our empirical casts of necessary duality. 

It is, therefore, not the theory of the basic consciousness that is agnostic, 
but it is the critic, who first supposes the reality to be of a definitely measur- 
able nature, (an unwarrantable assumption in itself) and then complains that 
the reality would not be revealed and measured by his self-imposed rod. We 
put, ourselves in the wrong by expecting the ultimate reality to be necessarily 
revealable only in one particularised form of our discursive thought. Should 
one do so, agnosticism is not only inevitable but also self-created. The problem 
of agnosticism is thus a pseudo-problem, and not a real one. It starts with an 
initial fallacy of ‘ex hypothesi’ limiting the limitless, and then complains 
that the limitless does not behave like the limited# 

It is the definitised, and the conditioned that is grasped in an act of 
knowledge, and whatever is thus grasped is therefore not the infinite and the 
unconditioned. But the infinite and the unconditioned which eludes its condi- 
tional grasp, exists as the very basis and the support of the finite. The in- 
finite is real, for otherwise, the finite too would not be. The Upanisads, there- 
fore, far from teaching agnosticism, open wide a new vision which is wider 
than the small opening of the empiricist through which he lets in but a condi- 
tioned and definitised knowledge, and is, therefore, forced to deny the un- 
conditioned and the Absolute. 

Thus positivism and agnosticism are not the two exhaustive alternatives 
of an attitude towards reality. Between the two extremes of Positivism and 
Agnosticism is the transcendentalism or the Doctrine of Foundational conscious- 
ness, which safeguards against the dangers of both. In fact, agnosticism 
should be deemed to be a direct outcome of empiricism. It is to the credit of 
the Upanisads to have preached and established the reality of the transcen- 
dental consciousness which should not justifiably conform to the canons of 
the ‘ Vyavaharika’ or the empirical knowability. We have, therefore, to 
guard ourselves against the following errors, if we are to understand truly 
the Upanisadic theory of consciousness : 

Firstly, that the empirically experienced reality is the only reality and 
what is not so experienced does not exist,* and secondly, that the unconditioned 
and the transcendental ‘ Paramarthika’ reality is of the nature of the lower 
or the ‘ Vyavaharika’ reality, so that we can know it in the manner of an 
ordinary object by means of definition! etc. 

This lack of definite characterisation of the ultimate consciousness and 
entity has puzzled many an interpreter of Indian thought. Even such careful 
scholars as Dr. JOHNSTON and DEUSSEN Suggest doubt as to the ultimate 


3. B. Hermann, “S. Z. E. I. D.” p. 89. ‘The indefinite cannot be defined.’ 
4, Svatmaniriipanam 1.16-19. ‘Brahman is not an object of experience being 
itself experience, and therefore one should not conclude that it does not exist because 
its existence is always in the form of pure intelligence.’ ‘Svayameva anubhavatvad 
yadyapyetasya nanubhfvyatvam, sakrdapyabhavasanka na bhaved bheda-svariipa 
sattayah, nivedyamapi paroksam brahma svayamprakaéatyit ’. 
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nature of the transcendental principle as expounded by Yajfiavalkya and 
developed later by the Advaita philosophy. While Dr. JOHNSTON thinks that 
the nature of the Atman is a puzzle and is neither ‘ jfia’ nor ‘ejfe’, DEUSSEN 
thinks that what remains of the self when <I notions of the not-self are with- 
drawn from it, is not consciousness but something unconscious. 

Two questions arise out of this inte-pretation of Dr. JOHNSTON and 
DEUSSEN regarding the nature of the ultimate principle. (1) Is there a real 
puzzle in Yfajfiavalkya’s answer ‘na protyc’ etc., and is ‘there any doubt in 
the mind of Yiijfiavalkya with regard to tke consciousness or unconsciousness 
of the reality? (2) Is it true as Dr. Jonmsron thinks that the Yoga, and 
the Sankhya only evaded the problem of Yajfiavalkya (which, no doubt as he 
aptly says, is the ‘crux’ of the problem) ? Jr, it may be that if rightly under- 
stood, there is no puzzle in the problem of the real nature of Atman, and 
the Sankhya-Yoga came to a definite standpoint about the nature of the 
ultimate reality consciously and deliberately. For does not Yajfiavalkya in 
the very next verse hurry to add, that he certainly meant no puzzle? For 
if once the distinction between the transcerdental and the pragmatic nature 
of the Reality is truly understood, there & in fact no puzzle. That loss of 
consciousness cannot be meant as DEUSS=N seems to think is more than 
evident from S@kara Bhasya of the Brahn a Sūtra 1.4.22 and the Brh. 2.4.12 
when he says that ‘no more particular comsciousness there is’, and not that 
there is total loss of it.7 The loss of partic.dar consciousness is observed even 
when a man is in the body, as when in deez sleep, but no one thinks that the 
Atman is therefore unconscious. The passage only means to say that on the 
soul departing from the body, all ‘specific cognition vanishes, not that the 
self is destroyed’. Specific cognitions are due to the connection of the ultimate 
reality with nescience (evidyG), and when this severance of connection takes 
place (as also in deep sleep) specific cogrition no more takes place. But 
the vision of the seer is eternal and never icst. 

One feels that attempts have not been made to reconcile ‘na pretya 
sanjnasit’® and ‘there is no intermission .n the vision of the seer’,® which 
are obviously not contradictory statements. if the Upanisadic theory of the 
Absolute consciousness is rightly understccd. From the denial of specific 


5 Early Sankhya, p. 55; and DEUSSEN, System of Vedanta, p. 315. “ Both 
the Yoga and the Sankhya schools of thougat only evaded the problem (which 
amazed Maitreyi when YaAjfiavalkya declared, na prety Sanjiiasti’, Brh., 2.4.12), 
by teaching that when the Purusa takes cognisance of what Buddhi presents to it, 
it only reflects it, as it were, without real cognisence, strictly speaking, it is not either 
‘ jiia’ or ‘ajfia’, “Essential to the*®soul is intelligence, but this intelligence is at 
bottom imaginary, for the Indians separate the whole apparatus of perception from 
the soul and unite it to the physical part of xan.” 

6.: Brh. 2.4.13. ‘na, vA are moham bravima?’ 

7. §.B., 1.4.22. ‘ Viéesa vijfiina vinaéa abhiprayametat vinagabhidhanam nāt- 
mocchedabhiprayam ’. 

8. Brk. 2.4.12. 

9. Brh. 4.3, 23-30 ‘na drastur drster viparilopo vidyate’. 
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cognition is not meant, either that there is no cognition and hence the Reality 
is ‘unconscious (DEUSSEN) or that it is neither conscious nor unconscious 
(JOHNSTON). The obvious meaning of the statements would seem to be that 
the ultimate reality is not empirically characterizable and that no concept 
drawn from the level of common sense thinking is appropriate to the descrip- 
tion of it. We have an analogy of the same in the modem science. The 
language of common sense is inadequate to describe correctly the sub-atomic 
and the micro-physical phenomena or, for the matter of that, any one of 
the modern physical theories of the ultimate physical reality. Similar must 
be the difficulty or even the utter impossibility of describing the ultimate foun- 
dational consciousness. Nor are we justified in expecting any more definite 
charakterization of the ultimate and the highest reality in terms of practical 
thinking than would we be with regard to any ultimate scientific phenomenon. 
The terms of everyday life fall short of complete characterization of that 
which is at the root of it. 

Unlike Western thought, the Hindu thinkers assume that experience, 
which is always empirical, is not the very last concept. The search in Hindu 
thought has been for that which is behind all experience, and hence, must 
necessarily elude being itself experienced. The presupposition of experience 
cannot itself be an object of experience. Experience is phenomenal reality 
belonging to the mundane existence. Its essential nature consists in the fluc- 
tuations of the pairs of opposites (the Dvandvas), and therefore, the true 
state which is above and beyond the reach of the opposites cannot be grasped 
by the fluctuations of experience. 

The Brhadé@renyake makes it clear in ‘How can the knower indeed be 
known ’2° It is not the Upenisad or the Sankhya-Yoga (whatever may be 
their other difficulties or shortcomings in solving the eternal crux of the nature 
of the ultimate reality) that evade the problem of consciousness of the Atman. 
On the contrary, it is their definite finding that the ‘ paramarthika’ Reality, 
even though it is of the nature of consciousness, is above empirical experience 
and will evade the attempt to be grasped empirically. 

Instead of evasion, there is, thus, a definite answer, that the ultimate 
inner Reality is experiencable in a different way than ordinarily understood. 

The second. question that arises out of Dr, JOHNSTON’s interpretation is, 
whether the Purusa is strictly speaking ‘ jfie’ or ‘ aja’, to which question he 
suggests ‘It is neither’. The answer is, as all answers regarding the ultimate 
reality must be, both correct and incorrect. One can as well say, it is both 
‘jña’ and ‘ajfia’. The answer that it is not ‘ jña’ is correct because it is not 
conscious ini the sense of possessing specifi cognitions and the answer that it 
is not ‘ajfia’ is correct too, in the sense that it is not unconscious in the 
sense of a non-existent thing or an unconscious jar. 

The only meaning of the statement thar it is neither ‘ jfia’ nor ‘ ajñe’ is, 
that it equally falls outside both the categories of thought, for in fact, it falls 





10. Brh. 4.5.15. ‘ vijfiat@ram are kena vijaniyat’. 
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within no category of a knowable object as such® If a thing is outside the 
category of an object as such, it is naturally impossible to make suitable pre- 
dicates about it. “ Whatever can be thought, is not Brahman”? But this 
peculiarity of the ultimate reality is perfectly compatible with the nature of 
the Reality as ‘cit’ or ‘jñe’. Ultimately, the reality is ‘ jfia’ or‘‘ cinméatra’, 
for as repeated so frequently,“ this is the very meaning of eternal witness 
or the ‘ drasj@’ or ‘ drsimatrah’ that it is eternally consciousness, ‘ kiitastha- 
saksin, nitya-caitanya-svariipa’, which is a compact mass of intelligence 
or ‘ vijfilanaghana ’.14 

The entire trend of the Upanisadic and the Sankhya-Yoga thought has 
been unmistakably to assert the pure ‘sciousness’ or ‘ Suddhabodhasvartipa’ 
of the pure light of the ultimate spiritual reality of ‘Puruga’ or the Atman. 
Dr. JOHNSTON’s statement that it is neither ‘ jfia’ nor ‘ ajfia’ is to be under- 
stood, in the light of the above discussion, thet it is only empirically neither 
‘ja’ or ‘ ajita’, In reality, and in itself, it is pure ‘ cit’, pure consciousness, 
existing in itself and as nothing but ‘citSakiz’. It is self-luminous, ‘ svaym- 
jyotih’ and ‘ svabiodha’ 3 

Nor is it to be inferred from the foregoing discussion that the nature of the 
ultimate reality is unknowable, for there is a definite knowledge of it though 
not in an empirical way. It is ‘aprameye’ i.e. not known as an object of 

_, mediate knowledge, yet it is known as involved in every act of knowing." 
To conclude, therefore, that it is not known because it is not an object 
- either of the external, or of the internal senses, is as absurd as to suppose 

that light does not exist though the colours are seen or that since it is always 
only some object which is illuminated, and not the light itself, therefore no 
light exists. On the other hand, it is definitely comprehensible to those whose 
nature is pure, and whose minds are drawn away from the external things, 
‘ suvijfieyem’. In reality, the transcendental nature of one’s own Atman is 
ever existent, but only as covered with a veil. If one’s own true Atman is 
unknown, all efforts and actions for the attainment of an object would become 
meaningless,17 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that, though the Absolute consciousness is 
logically and empirically uncharacterizable, it is yet not unknown and its 
nature is ‘j#a@’ of pure intelligence as opposed to unintelligence. 





11. Brh. S.B. 4.4.20 ‘anyena hyanyat pramiyate, idam tvekameva ato opra- 
meyam nanu viruddhamidamucyate aprameyam jñāyate iti ca. naisa dosah, anya- 
vastu vadanigamapraminaprameyatva pratisedharthatvat. Also S.B.B.G. 2.18. 

12. SB. 3.2.22. 

13. Brh. 4.3.11. ‘asuptah’. 43.30, ‘na hi vijfiatur-vijfiater viparilopo vidyate’. 

14. Brh. 4.5.15. ‘krtsnah prajfidnaghana eva’. , 

15. Y.S. 20. ‘draştā drsimatrah’. Also ¥. B. 2.20. ‘siddham purusasya sada 
jfidta-visayatvam’. Also Y. S. 4.18. ‘sadā jñātā’. ) 

16. Kena. 1.4. ‘ pratibodhaviditam matamamytatvam hi vindate’. ‘ avijfiatam 
vijanatam, vijfiatamavijanatim’. . 

17. Bite, S.B. 18-50. ‘na hi ātmānām kasvacit kadf&cid aprasiddhah, aprasiddhe 
hi tasminnatmani asyarthéh sarvah pravyttaya prasajyeran’. 


AJIVIKA SECT—A NEW INTERPRETATION 


By 
Professor A. S. GOPANI, M.A. 


I.—Life History of Gosdlaka. 


GOSALAKA was the son of Mankhali by Bhadri. He was so named 
because he was born in a cowshed (gosal@) of Gobahula—a Brahmin who 
lived in a s@ravana, a suburb (sanniveśa). He was trained in his father's 
profession, namely, that of living by showing picture-board, as was usual 
in those days with the members of the beggar community known as Mankha 
in Buddhistic and Jaina literatures. He 1s also referred to therein as 
Mankhaliputra. Buddhaghosa, who flourished probably in the first half of 
the fifth century A.D., quotes in his commentary on Dighanik@ya, an anecdote 
which is responsible for his name Mankhali: Personally I attach no more 
importance to this on account of the reasons mentioned elsewhere in this 
article than what should be attached to a simple anecdote. 

No further details about the life-history of GoSailaka before Mahavira 
enrolled him as his pupil are available. 


Il.—His Association with Mahdévira. 


Gośālaka met Mahavira for the first time in Nālandā at Rajagrha when 
the latter, after he had become a monk, was spending his second rainy season 
there in a weaver’s house. After a month’s fast, in those days, Mahavira 
went to beg alms to a rich man named Vijaya who respected him much. 
This incident came to be known to Gośâlaka and tempted him to become 
his pupil. His association with Mahavira begins from here. T think he did 
not do this out of love for Mahfvira’s creed. It was more or less a commercial 
bargain. In those days there was a well-organized sect of Ajivikas? who were 
beggarlike and maintained themselves by employing some specific means. 
They observed rules of penances quite peculiar to their sect. In this sect 
there were sub-branches also, founded on minor variations regarding disci- 
pline—moral and worldly. In Majjhimanik@ya® we find references to Nanda 
Vaccha and Kisa Sarhkicca, along with GoSalaka, as followers of Ajivika Sect. 
Dr. B. M- Barua, following the late Dr. JACOBI, is of the opinion that these 
are'the names of the Aciryas of the Ajivika Sect who flourished before 





1. ERE. Vol. I, p. 259. 

2. Aupapatika, p. 104—The references to the Jaina canonical works are to 
the Agamodaya Samiti editions, and to the Pali text society editions in the case of 
the Buddhist canonical works, Sthandnga, 2; 4; p. 283; p. 310. 

3. Majjhimanikaya, I, 36: p. 238; II, 26; p. 524. 
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GoSilaka*. Ido not subscribe to this view on the plain ground that the 
word (ime) used there in text refers to zersons living and not dead, and 
again on the basis that the Jaina sāżras, such as Updsekadasdiga, Prasna- 
vykaraņna, Aupapdtike, Sutrakrtange, Bhegavati, and Stha@naiga, in which 
the Ajivika creed has been incidentally discussed, do not mention any 
person as the founder. of the sect before Gomālaka. So, in my opinion, Nanda 
Vaccha, Kisa Sarhkicca were perhaps the contemporaries of Mahavira and 
represented two sub-varieties of the Ajiv‘ka Sect. The word Ajivika was 
used contemptuously for the inferior by zhe superior order of the monks. 
With the latter, the spiritual life was an ead by itself while with the former 
it wag observed only as a means with wh ch to eke out their livelihood. I 
do not mean ta say that they were intellecually less gifted ; on the contrary 
my inference is that they were endowed with superb powers of the brain. 
What they lacked in was “ character”. Gocilaka also possessed the knowledge 
of Ast@igenimitta’ Whenever they practised penances they did so with 
a worldly point of view. In other words they resembled today’s Jatis and 
Bavas who do not hesitate to employ any base means such as manira, tantra, 
medicine, etc.,:to earn their livelihood and win popular favour. So, in short, 
there was a well-organized religious sect styled Ajivika® in the days of Maha- 
vira, whose connected account is lost to us. Nanda Vaccha, Kisa Sarhkicca and 
_ Gośālaka Mankhaliputra, whose references we find in Buddhistic and Jain 
- jiteratures? represented some of the earlier and different schools of the Ajivika 
‘sect, and these three were the contemporaries of Mahavira. It is true that 
we have not so much knowledge of the schools of Nanda Vaccha and Kisa 
Sarhkicca as we have of that of the GoSdlaka school. So it was not out of res- 
pect or faith for the Jaina school but on account of material consideration that 
Gośālaka approached and attached himself to Mahavira who was revered in 
those days and even worshipped. This wcrldly demonstration was the secret 
reason of GoMilaka’s forged friendship wih Mahavira. It was predestined 
that he was to prove traitor. He wanted to be the Mahfvira minus monk- 
hood. Nor would it be true to infer that Mahavira did not know this im- 
posture. Mahfivira had the capacity to see GoSdlaka right through and 
he did see. By not granting the latter’s ~equest at the first time Mah 4vira 
gave him to understand that he had seen his game and at the same time he 
wanted to give him sufficient scope to cultivate a genuine passion for the 
Jaina creed and philosophy. Later, at the second time when GoSilaka made 
a request, it was soon granted. This time also MahSvira did know that 
GoSilaka was not a real convert. „But as & habitual with spiritual leaders, he 
was full, above all, of the milk of human kindness and would not despise 
opposition. He took him into his fold out of sheer sympathy and he provided 





4. Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 302. 
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temporarily an opportunity to Gosalaka to believe that he. had befooled Maha- 
vira. This incident is a sure sign of Mahévita’s glorious catholicity . of mind 
and purity of purpose, as well as of the roguish stuff of which Gòśálaka was 
made. Now let us proceed with the details of the incident : when and how 
Gośālaka tried to worm into Mahfvira’s friendship and shape his opinion 
in his favour. 


As we saw before, Goéalaka had offered himself to become Mahéavira’s 
pupil but the latter at first had refused. Afterwards Mahavira went to a 
neighbouring suburb called Kollaga. GoSalaka searched for him but he could 
not get him, whereupon he himself got his beard, moustaches and head shaved, 
wore monk’s dress and went to Kollaga. Here he met Mahavira and repeated 
his request. This time Mahiivira accepted it and allowed him company 
for'six years. Once it so happened that they both saw a sesamum plant in 
tull bloom as they were going to Kurmfragrama from Siddharthagrama. 
Go&laka being both intelligent and inquisitive put a question to Mahāvira. 
“Divine Sir! What will be the fate of this plant and the seven flowers 
hanging at the top?” Mahavira, the seer, replied : “ GoSalaka ! in course of 
time it will bear fruit and these seven flowers will be born as seven sesamums 
in the same plant.” Gośālaka who was essentially a sceptic could not put faith 
in Mahfvira’s words. As he wanted at heart to disprove Mahavira’s pro- 
phecy, he pulled out the plant from the ground thinking in his mind that he 
had thereby removed the possibility of its fructification. They reached 
Kurmäragrāma in the outskirts of which GoSilaka saw Vaisyayana practis- 
ing penance in the blazing sun with his head downwards and feet upwards. 
He approached him and asked; “Oh, are you an ascetic or a sacrificial 
pot?” ‘To this Vaigyayana did nct reply. Gośālaka derisively repeated 
the same question, whereupon Vaisyayana took to anger and discharged the 
“heating power” (which he had come to possess as a result of his hard 
austerities) to kill GoSalaka. Mahavira, who saw this, took pity on GoSalaka 
and discharged his “cooling power” to counteract the heating power of 
Vaisyayana who finally praised Mahfivira in a loud voice. Gośālaka could 
find no marked reason that made Vaigyāyana not only speak, but speak in 
a tone praising Mahavira, because the discharging of powers on both the 
sides had taken place without the notice and knowledge of Goddlaka. Mahi- 
vīra when asked by Gosalaka, explained the whole thing to him and showed 
him also, at his request, the method of acquiring the heating power possessed 
by Vaisyayana. After this event they both returned to Siddhfarthagrima 
from Kurmaragrama and on the way back that very sesamum plant came to 
sight, proving true word for word Mahavirt’s prediction. Just after Gosgalaka 
had uprooted the plant and thrown it off, the clouds gathered in the sky and 
it began to rain in torrents whereby the uprooted sesamum plant got stuck to 
the ground and in due course of time it bore fruits also as was foretold by 
Mahf&vira. Gosalaka was dumbfound and he requested Mahavira to un- 


8. Bhagavatisitre, Sateka 15, pp. 660-695, 
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ravel the secret, the latter propounded in unambiguous words his principle 
of everlasting truth. “Oh, GoSalaka, the living organisms of the vegetable 
kingdom take birth after their death in verious parts (branches, roots, etc.) 
of their principal body (tree).” Goalaka enlarged this principle of Mablivira 
to an illogical extent and on a false analogy started a theory that every soul 
could inhabit] the same body after death. This principle is the very essence 
of GoSalaka’s theory technically called Pzrivartavéda (hereinafter referred 
to also as the Theory of, Transformaticn). Mahfvira’s above-mentioned 
doctrine was simply. restricted to the living organisms of the vegetable king- 
dom. Gośālaka intentionally misinterpreted and extended it to all living 
beings under the sun. But later on, this theory of transformation was again 
modified by Gosalaka himself to be able ta cope with the new situation that 
arose out of his exposure by Mahifivira. At that time he seems to be giving 
a turn to his own theory and propounds that every living being should occupy 
his former body only seven times (but not as many times as he wished) and 
that too only in the last bhava preceding emancipation (but not in every 
bhava) which is necessarily the bhava of a human being. 


GoSalaka thus differed and dissociated himself from Mahavira. Taking 
up this principle of Parivartavada as a starting point he erected a reformed 
edifice on an old foundation of the Ajivike school. In order to enlist public 
sympathy and book its favour and win its applause by his miraculous powers 
he acquired heating power by practising hard austerities as shown by Maha- 
vira. He now thought himself to be a persect man, called himself a Jina—an 
omniscient being. He fixed his headquacters in the shop of Halahala—a 
pottress—in a city named Savatthi. 

Twenty-four years elapsed and Mahfvzra again met Goéalaka in Savatthi. 
This time he denied GoSdlaka’s claim of eing a jina and made it clear to 
the public that he was on the contrary his supil when he was a Sädhaka, and 
- revealed the story how he differed from tim and why he severed his con- 
nection: thereafter. 

Gośālaka did not like that Mahfivira should expose him. So he went 
to Mahfvira and told him that GoSdlaka who moved with him as his pupil 
had been dead for long. Really speaking he was Udayi Kundiyayaniya who 
had selected Goddlaka’s dead body to complete his seventh birth. To this 
Mahavira retorted that he acted like a thief who puts on various forms in 
order not to be found out when he is hunted after. This was too much for 
Gogalaka who abused’ Mah@vira like anything and released his heating power 
to do away with Mahfvira with, the wo-ds: “It will kill him within six 
months”. Mahavira was, however, muci more than an ordinary human 
being on whom alone such things can operate. So not only was the heating 
power rendered ineffective but it was made to enter the body of its own master 
when Mahfivira addressed him in clear words : “Oh Gogalaka, I am still to 
live for sixteen years more instead of dying within six months as predicted 
by you! Not only this, but the heating power employed by you against 
me will take your own life within seven days as it has already entered your 
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body”. Mahavira’s-words proved true; Gośālaka died as foretold. At the 
time of dying he took objectionable drinks and eatables and confessed, while 
repenting for his past folly that Mahavira was a teal jina, and not he. He 
also admitted that he was none else but Mankhaliputta GoSdlaka. He acknowl- 
edged that he was a wicked man and his dead body should be treated as such 
and carried with the cries of shame. This is the account of GoSalaka’s life 
according to Bhagavatisitra.® nstead of waiting to consider this history 
let us pass on to a discussion of his principal doctrines as we are to make a 
critical analysis of his life-account later in this article. 


IlI.—Niyativada. 


I am taking Niyativada first as it forms a corner-stone of GoSdlaka’s 
philosophy taken as a whole. There occurs a significant dialogue between god 
and Kundakolika Snavaka, in the sixth chapter of Upésakadasdnga, wherein 
the god says: “Oh, Kutndakolika, religious teachings of Mankhaliputta 
Gośālaka are really splendid because he does not recognize anything such as 
a tendency to rise, a desire to act, strength or soul-force. He openly declares 
that there is nothing like “ activity ” and most emphatically propounds that 
soul does nothing. Everything is predestined and controlled from without.” 1? 

It is in the very constitution, of.a thing animate or inanimate—to move 
as it moves. Predestination is the watchword of this philosophy. According 
to Niyativéda or fatalism, submission! to all that happens is quite inevitable. 
And also in the seventh chapter of the same sdtra there has taken place a talk 
to the same effect between Mahavira and Saddélaputta. 


It is noteworthy that the followers of the Ajivika Sect were generally 
known by the father’s name such as Mankhaliputta, Saddalaputta etc. Against 
a legend, quoted by Buddhaghosa in his commentary on Dighanikaya, des- 
cribing how GoSalaka received the name Makkhali from his master, who 
spoke ‘täta, mã khalih’ when Goéalaka, whilst bringing oil from the bazar 
for his master, fell down on the mud, I have only one point to urge that 
Goéalaka was called Mankhaliputta and not simply Makkhali in Jain litera- 
ture as is found in Buddhistic literature. The story, if at all it has the 
force of verity, ought to apply to GoSalaka’s father. That is why I, for my 
part, do not accept it as true. It is also interesting to note that the Ajivika 
sect, like all other rival sects, had distinguished Updsakas as Saddalaputta, 
Panduputta and Upaka and Updsik@ as Hālāhalā. Saddalaputta was later on 
converted to Mahfivira’s creed} 

In the second Srutaskandha of Sitrakridnga we find a statement elucid- 
ating this creed, to the effect that Krig@véda (school of activity) and 
Akriyavéda (school of inactivity) are both one and the same from the stand- 
point of Niyetivdda (school of fatalism or destiny) because Niyati, the nature 
of a thing, is responsible for activity or inactivity. He is lacking in discrimi- 
nating power or he does not know the real nature of a thing who says it is 
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E due to hië: past deeds’ that he becomes unhappy, grieved or afflicted. 

On the contrary, he is a seer, a wise man, who says or believes that the un- 
happiness, pain or agony which he is suffering from is not at all a Tesult 
of his past, actions ; and the same holds good ‘in the case of others. It is 
Destiny that controls and conditions, regulates and rules the affairs of the 
universe. There is no law over it; it is the law of the laws. What is to 
happen, does happen, and what is not to happen, never happens. This is 
the sum and substance, the be-all and end-all of our present life as taught’ 
by Niyativ@da!?, At the time of narrating various types of irreligious liars, 
the Séirakdra in Présnavyakeranasiitra sarcastically refers to idlers who 
are fond of dainty dishes and lovers of happy-go lucky life and whose philo- 
sophy of life consists of such beliefs as the following: “In this material 
world whatever deed, noble or ignoble, whatever happiness or unhappiness 
is seen or experienced is by nature, or accident or divinity% It is not due 
to our efforts or exertions but is governed by the intrinsic nature of a thing ”.14 

Again, in Sutrekytdiigasiitra, there is a graphic picture of this type of 
Niyativadas® It is stated therein that there is a strong school of philosophy 
which advocates that the mundane or extre-mundane pain or pleasure ex- 
perienced by people is not the effect of their past actions but is determined 
by Destiny. 

To get a complete idea, let us turn now to Buddhistic literature and see 
what it has to say on this aspect of GoS4lake’s philosophy. We get a beautiful 
and consistent summary of some of the cardinal principles of the Ajivika 
sect, collectively called Niyativéda or Saigativ@da, in such authoritative 
Buddhistic works as Dighenikdya and Safiyuttanik@ye, There it is said that 
people of this world experience pain without any reason ; and that the purity 
of souls has nd ground whatsoever. It is never so thatthe soul becomes a 
god or a goblin by its own efforts; nor is it freed by itself. Time, action, 
effort, strength, soul-force, or power plays no part in ensuring godhood or 
emancipation. No being in the universe, small or great, has free-will, strength, 
or spiritual force. Every life—be it an ant or an elephant—is preordained 
to pass through a cycle of six special characteristics (abhijatis) and to ex- 
perience pain or pleasure as the case may be. At this point it should be 
made clear that this Niyativ@da which is one of the basic principles of Goéi- 
laka’s Ajivika school, is also referred to in both the literatures under such 
various names as Sasigativdda, Bhavavdde'or Parindmavdda. Its meaning 
is fully expressed by, the word ‘fatalism’. For the present it is enough to 
remark that this school of Destiny is no irnovation'of GoSdlaka. There is, 
we find in the literature of every religion, an eternal tug-of-war between 
Purusarthavada and Prérabdhavada. So it is more true to say that its origin 
is rooted in the mind of man. It depends exclusively om environments why 


12. Sitrakridnga, II, 1, 1; pp. 287-298. 
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and which should become more popular. Prigbdheodda - is ‘ako hinted at 
in Vedic literature. . There is subtle difference between’ Niyativada and 
Akriyavaéda which. will be discussed at length while considering i in this article 
. the import and implication of the Ajivika school with special reference to 
GoSalaka, ? 

Next comes Parivartavāda which is technically expressed by the word 
Paufaparihdra, The incident of the sesamum plant is responsible for this 
theory of transformation of GoSilaka who drew an inference on a false ana- 
logy that every soul after death could assume the same body, while really 
speaking Mahiivira wanted to restrict the application of this principle only 
to vegetable kingdom as we saw before in this article. Extension of this 
principle to human beings is GoS4laka’s own invention. As this theory of 
transformation can be better understood if it is viewed in the light of his 
principle of world and emancipation, I am coming to it before critically 
surveying Parivartavada, 


IV.—World and Emancipation. 


In the foregoing lines I have stated that the theory of Destiny is the 
corner-stone of GoSalaka’s philosophy. All other theories are to be deduced 
as necessary corollaries from this central principle which is axiomatic. He 
believes that the world from the view-point of an individual has a termination 
at a particular point and preaches that the liberated souls had to complete 
8,400,000 Mahiakalpas, seven existences of godhood ; and had to pass through 
a cycle of seven births as samyuthas (nikdyaviSesas) and as sentient human 
beings, and lastly all the liberated souls (siddias) had to undergo seven 
changes (parivartas) in the last birth of a sentient human being preceding 
emancipation. This is the world according to him. All the siddhes had to 
pass through them, and all the candidates for the final release will have to 
do so whether they will it or not. It is preordained’ for me and you and ail. 
There is no escape out of it, no short-cut whatever. Moreover the souls 
had to work out 500,000 karmas of the past and 60,603 varieties thereof. 
We also get in Dighanik@ya a description of the worldly existence, though 
different in detail.” In Bhagavatisitra GoSdlaka goes on describing Maha- 
kalpa, etc., in his own fashion with which we are not so much concerned here. 
In the preceding paragraphs I have said that Ntyetivdda forms the found- 
ation-stone of Goéalaka’s philosophy. It is this, rather than anything else, 
which differentiates Goéalaka’s philosophy from Mahfvira’s. Mahfvira is 
a confirmed exponent of purusarthe. While assigning proper place to destiny 
he preaches with sincerity and force that it is the soul that has to undo what 
it has once done out of ignorance or nescience. He recognizes innate infinite 
power of the soul and makes room for purusé@rtha the ultimate result of which 
is liberation. With Mahfvira, prarabdha means something like past actions. 
Thus he acknowledges them both as bare metaphysical necessities, while 
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GoSilaka believes ii An niyett and ‘nothing else. “If this fundamental 
difference is taken into consideration it will be easy for us to understand 


-GoSilaka’s "philosophy i in its true perspective. We saw that he believes with 


Mahāvīra iin the beginninglessness of the world. I differ from Shri K. J. 


' KARAGATHALA when he says in his otherwise scholarly article, “ Mankhali 


GoSilaka and his creed 8”, that the world is limited according to GoSilaka, 
implying thereby- that the world as such ends at a particular point. I think 
Shri KaRAGATHALA is mistaken in so stating because the words used by 
GoSflaka in the 15th Sataka of Bhagavatisitra do not warrant it? On the 
contrary, GoSdlaka believes like Mahfivira -n the beginninglessness and end- 
lessness of, the wordly existence. So when GoSilaka says that, a man becomes 
a siddha or is freed only after passing through a predetermined cycle of 
births and deaths, ha means to say that only from! the viewpoint of an in 
dividual. According to him also the world as such will for ever last. te 
never comes to a stop. To ba still more explicit, GoSilaka does not believe 
in anything like the so-called terminus as Shri KARAGATHALA takes him to 
believe. GoSalaka believes that a man is chained down to this worldly exis- 
tence from time immemorial. Why? The answer is niyati. How? Niyati 
is the perpetual reply. He will get an emancipation after passing through 
a particular cycle. Why? The reason of reesons is niyati. A man will have 
to undo or neutralize a certain number of Karmas. Why and how? The 
reply is niyati. Niyati for GoSilaka is whet the Brahma is for a Vedantin, 
that is, a rule of rules and a solution of solutions. To put it technically, 
according to GoSilaka, the world is An@di acd Ananta from the viewpoint of 
the world, but And@di and Santa from the ~‘ewpoint of an individual. This 
is exactly what is preached also by Mahfivira. The turning points in the 
philosophies of these two are karma and niyati in the case of Mahavira 
and Goéilaka respectively. Metaphysical necessity of karma is fulfilled by 
niyati in GoSalaka’s philosophy. A man is liberated the moment he destroys 
all the karmas; but according to GoSalaka, destruction or no destruction, 
it is niyati only which has to bother abouz one’s liberation or confinement. 
Mahfvira’s philosophy has invested the scul with infinite powers to neu- 
tralize Rermic effects. So according to it'a soul can do this in a second’s 
time or it may take even infinite time to extricate itself from these karmic 
effects. In other words, one mzy or may not get emancipation. There is 
no guarantee. If the powers of the soul ars rightly employed, it may suc- 
ceed in course of time in liberating itself, and if the powers are wrongly 
utilized it will have to move in a circle of births and deaths. Now if one 
argues that Purus@rtha should not "be done because it is only through Puru- 
sdrtha that new karmas are incurred and freedom postponed, the reply is 
that soul’s endeavour is entirely indispensadle to annul the past, if not for 
any other reason. Thus there is a distinct place in Mahfvira’s philosophy 


reserved for soul’s endeavour. Now the founders of the Ajivika school, 
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who were the representatives of lower form of asceticism, fabricated a flaw 
in Mahāvīra’s philosophy ; they argued before the public in order to attract 
the latter towards them that Mahivira’s philosophy held out no’ security for 
liberation even if the soul put forth utmost effort to get it. They also main- 
tained that efforts are only relatively right or wrong, and no one, desirous 
of crossing the sea of samısēra, should lean on such a reed. This is the 
background of Niyetivéda which would appeal to the mob in which baser 
element or love for animal life might be predominant. It has no fascination 
for lovers of manliness and higher spiritual life or for people who believe 
in evolving their personality or real self gradually so as to unfold the embalm- 
ing fragrance of the soul rather than live a life of stagnation. Thus Niyatiwdada 
held out alluring hope for emancipation, of course after passing through a 
coil of existences such as is predestined for all. And again if permitted its 
followers to live as they liked. This double promise secured much control 
on Sie mind and could get a considerable number of followers: Now study- 
ing the thing as it stands any one with a clear conscience cannot help believing 
that emancipation is not a thing resulting after a specified time. On the con- 
trary it is a thing to be sought and striven after, and enjoyed. It does not come 
of its own accord but it is we who have to keep going on to the goal till we 
get it. It is also not believable that GoSalaka who was really an intellectual 
man could not have seen this shortcoming in the reasoning of his school. As 
the detailed record of the Ajivika school of which GoSalaka was the head 
has not come down to us, we are not in a position to make any definite 
statement as to how he made good this deficiency. However, I am of firm 
opinion that GoSalaka believed more or less in the theory of automatic evo- 
lution, the highest result of which was emancipation. 

To sum up, the central argument of the doctrine of Destiny, which is a 
part and parcel of the Ajivika school headed over by Gośālaka, is an un- 
grudging surrender to fate. It has also made a provision for emancipation 
as is the case with every other system of Indian philosophy. But there is 
an essential difference regarding this between it on the one hand and other 
systems on the other. In other systems, emancipation may come sooner 
or later, while in GoSdlaka’s philosophy it follows as a natural consequence 
or as an inevitable result after passing through a predetermined cycle of 
births and deaths. These grades of animal life are pre-arranged. As 
emancipation is the highest good one can achieve or is a condition par excel- 
lence, GoSalaka is an exponent, directly or indirectly, of the theory’ of auto- 
matic evolution, resembling somewhat DARWIN’s. He believed that the world 
was an evermoving cycle without a begining or an end. 


V.—Theory of Transformation. 


His theory of transformation is no less illogical than it is interesting. 
At first sight it would appear very ludicrous. However, let us try to inter- 
pret it as it is an authentic feature of his philosophy evidenced in the 
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can assume after death the same body which one previously ‘inhabited. It 
is most significant that Goéailaka makes reference to this theory for the first 
time only when Mahfvira reveals before the public the truth that GoSilaka 
was formerly his pupil and could not thus be a jina as he claimed to be. He 
was discomfited by Mahfvira in a wordy ight and totally exposed before 
the public. This exposure was a matter of no small concern for GoSdlaka 
who had almost succeeded in attracting the public to him by. means fair and 
foul. The exposure dealt a death-blow to the prestige of Gogalaka, to re- 
establish which he would go to any possilie length. Exactly at this time 
he remembered and sought shelter in Mab4vira’s theory that after death 
living organisms of the vegetable kingdom take birth in the ‘various limbs 
of the principal body. We have seen befcre in this article how Goddlaka 
did not approve of this theory and what ke did to disprove it, though it 
came out true-finally. He intentionally amplified this principle and applied 
it to himself on a false analogy io save his prestige. I think he did not 
believe in this theory as sincerely as he di in his theories of Niyativ@da, 
world and emancipation, cycle of births and deaths. He must have been in- 
wardly enamoured of Mahiavira’s omniscEnce when he saw Mahavira’s 
prophecy, regarding the fate of the seven flowers of the sesamum plant, turn- 
ing out entirely true. However this phenomenon made him a great rival of 
Mahavira instead of making him all the mare devoted to him, as GoSdlaka 
had a good brain but a bad heart. He was temperamentally crooked, full 
of malice and pomp. So a misuse. of talents was in every way possible in. 
his case. His theory of transformation (Ferivertavada) was the result of 
his exposure by Mahavira. When Mahiavisa’s prediction came out true, he 
. became jealous and therefore severed his cocnection with Mahavira. : He was 
afraid that Mahavira would throw him im the background by his divine 
knowledge, and his ambition of becoming = leader would never be realized. 
His unmasking by Mahavira who had an admirable hold on public mind 
could only be refuted, he must have thought by his theory of transformation. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. He mvented that theory out of sheer 
necessity. He took inspiration from Mahévira’s theory and enlarged it to 
disprove his exposure by Mahfvira. Consid2ring psychologically the make-up 
and development of GoSalaka’s mind, I firndy hold that Gogalaka must have 
sincerely believed in the school of destiny ttroughout his life (excluding the 
time of repentance before his death) before and even. after his meeting with 
Mahavira. So he was essentially a fatalist and was wedded to that theory 
with all the force of his heart. All other taeories he evolved just as_he felt 
them indispensably necessary. It i$ not to >e seen whether he remained con- 
sistent or not in conceiving these theories. It is quite manifest through his 
ParivartavGda how illogical or inconsistent he could become when he chose 
to do so. It looks not only unconvincing but absurd when he says to Mahi- 
vira that he was not the same Gośālaka wto was his pupil but was Udayi 
Kundiydyaniya in the body of GoSalaka who died some time before. 


[To be continued.| 


KUVALAYAMALA—II* 
By 
Professor JINAVIJAYAJI MUNI 


In this paper I propose to discuss some of the historically important facts 
which can be gleaned from the Prasasti given in my previous article entitled 
“Kuvalayamala.” (See Bharatiya Vidyé Vol. II, pt. 1). The Pragasti throws 
a flood of light on the initial stage of the history of Jainism as it was then 
spread in Gujarat. It, also explains how Jainism which was at its zenith in 
Anahilapura penetrated in the remote parts of Gujarat so that the whole pro- 
vince came to be bedecked with Jain temples. 


The third verse of the Pragasti contains an important fact from the view- 
point of the political history of India. It concerns the king Toram&ana or 
Toraraya, who should in all probability be the same Toramana that is histori- 
cally well-known as a strong chieftain of the Huns since till now not a single 
reference seems to have been found identifying “ Prthvibhokta” with any 
other Toramäņa. Identity of places also points to the same conclusion. This 
Toramāņa overthrew the Gupta empire, entered India in the first half of the 
sixth century (v.s.) and unfurled his banner of victory on Malwa in about 
566 (v. s.) having conquered thd Punjab and Delhi 

Antiquarians have not still been able to fix the capital city in India of 
that chieftain of the Huns who effected a radical change in the political, 
social and religious conditions then prevailing in this country. 

It has now been conclusively proved that the capital of Mahavira Mihira- 
kula-Toramana’s son was Sākal, the modern Sialkot in the Punjab; but a 
reference regarding his own residential place which was till now nowhere 
available is happily found in the Kuvalayamalé according to which his capital 
was Pavvaiya that was situated on the banks of Candrabhāgā (the modem 
Chinab). 

It is upto the antiquarians where to locate and identify this place in 
the Punjab. Pavvaiya is a Prakrit term of which a similar Sanskrit form is 
Pa vatiké or Parvati. No such name is to be found in the map of the Punjab 
or in any geographical works of that province. In his travel-accounts 
Huen-Tsing mentions one metropolitan city of the Punjab called 
Po-Fa-To or Po-La-Fa-To2 The pronunciation of this Chinese word just 
resembles that of Parvata. Is it not then possible that this Po-Fa-To or 


* Continued from Bhératiya Vidya, Vol. II, pt. I, p. 88. 

1. V. A. SMITH, Early-History of India, 4th Ed., pp. 334 f.; Mm. G. H. Oza, 
Rajputaneka Itthasa, Pt. 1, p. 128. See also Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1894, pp. 198-201. 

2. Samuel BEAL, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Pt. 2, p. 275. 
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Po-La-Fa-To of Huen-Tsing may be Pavvetyé—the capital of Toramāņa ? 
According to Huen-Tsing this Po-Fa-To is 700 lees (117 miles} to the north- 
west of Multan. Taking a clue from this, CUNNINGHAM points out that it 
is Zang ; but he raises his own doubts in this connection and finally identifies 
it with Sorakot.s V. A. SMITH is in favour of Jammu in Kashmere* And 
Dr. FLEET is of the opinion that it must ke associated with Harappa—the 
oldest city hitherto discovered.* ‘Whatever glace may get the credit of being 
identified with Pavvaiyd, this much is abundantly clear from the Kuvalaya- 
méla that the capital of Toramāņa was Patxaiya and it- was located on the 
banks of Candrabhaga in the Punjab. 

So far as the history of Jainism is concerned, this reference to Toramana 
is epoch-making. No such means were hitherto available as could put us in 
the correct knowledge of the condition of Jainism in the Gupta period. The 
fact that a Jain monk was a religious preceptor of a foreign, victorious chief- 
tain like Toramāņa is itself full of significance for the history of Jain religion. 
The Guru of Toramfina named Harigupta ems to have been an important 
person because he is described as one belonging to a Gupta dynasty. Gupta 
kings were generally the followers of Vaisnayism. Some of them were pecu- 
liarly inclined towards Buddhism also accorcing to the Pragastis of that time 
and the travel-accounts of Fahian and Huen-Tsing. We have no other means 
at our disposal to decipher what is clearly meant by the word Gupta as men- 
tioned in the Prasasti. Therefore we are not in a position to say with certainty 
whether the word meant the famous royal dynasty so named or any common- 
place family of that name. But it is a common feature of the history of 
the Jain religion that they take a special notice of the whereabouts of that 
monk who belonged to a socially high family, before taking to asceticism, in 
order to make capital out of it while preaching to the masses. It deserves, 
then, full consideration if we, on account of ihis fact, make bold to infer that 
the mention of the seventh generation by Udyotansiiri indicates the importance 
of the dynasty. Moreover, the very fact thet Toramāņa accepted him as his 
Guru bestows on him a noteworthy dignity and individuality. That the royal 
persons of the Gupta dynasty betook to Jeinism would sound strange and 
unprecedented, but when we get additional proofs from the Kuvalayamala it 
looks like a probability. We shail see in the course of this article that there 
is a mention of a certain Devagupta amongst other poets of the past in the 
prefatory portion of the Kuvclayamālā. That Devagupta is addressed 
there as “a royal zsi-of the Gupta dynasty” (#8 Tat qah ). This 
leads us to conclude safely that Devagupta was a member of the royal family. 
No more details are to be found there regarding this Devagupta except that 
he wrote the Tripurusacaritra. But it seems to me quite probable that this 
Devagupta is the same Devagupta who was the pupil of Harigupta because, 
as we saw before, Udyotanasiiri significantly addresses Devagupta the pupil of 

3. A. CUNNINGHAM, Anctent Geography ef India, (New Edition), pp. 233-4. 

4. Watters, Yuan chwang, Pt. 2, p. 342. 

5. ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1207, p. 650. 
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Harigupta—as a Mahakevi. It does not appear historically untenable that 
Harigupta was a respectable person of the Gupta dynasty and Devagupta 
who was a royal member of the Gupta dynasty accepted asceticism under him. 
Of course, it should be admitted that all these inferences are in utter necessity 
of being further corroborated by some other contemporary evidences. Out 
of such meagre material no relevant and reliable history can be constructed. 
Still however it must be granted that this reference has all the force and fitness 
of 2 veritable fact of history. Let us now see if there is any reference to 
this name in the list of the names of the Gupta dynasty. There is no such 
name to be found as Harigupta in the principal records of the Gupta history. 
In 1894 CUNNINGHAM had found from Ahicchatraé a copper coin, one side 
of which bore the figure of a pitcher with flowers and the other the sentence 
“ Sri Mahandja ‘Hariguptasya.”* The form of the letters and the similarity 
of the names are such that the numismatists are inclined to assign it to the 
Gupta dynasty. Nothing can be said with a fair amount of surety as to whom 
of the Gupta dynasty this Harigupta preceded or succeeded. But on 
the strength of paleographical grounds it is generally inferred that the coin 
should belong to the middle of the sixth century (v.s.). Like this coin which 
is found from the Punjab and which may belong to the middle of the sixth 
century (v.S.)}, Acdrya Harigupta also, as we saw above, belonged to the 
Punjab and almost to the middle of the sixth century (v.s.), being a contem- 
porary of Toramana. Thus the chronological, topographical and the dynastic 
similarity points to the identity of these two Hariguptas. Moreover, it is also 
true that the figure of the pitcher with flowers is not found on the coins of 
other Gupta kings except on some very few coins of Candragupta. On the 
coins of the other Gupta kings, the figure of a king with a bow, of the goddess 
of wealth, of a bull or of a sacrificial horse is found. The origin of dissimilarity 
in figures is traced to the different religious beliefs of the kings concerned. 
Taking this into consideration it is not wrong if we associate this Harigupta 
with Jainism on the score of the figure of a pitcher with flowers, which is 
always thought as one of the auspicous things amongst the Jains. In the 
architectural remains of the times of the Kus@nas at Muttra as well as in the 
oldest Jain manuscripts this auspicious figure of the pitcher is in the forefront. 
In short, this is a symbol of the Jains and the choice of it quite fits in with 
the fact that Harigupta was a follower of Jainism. 

Now let us say something about Devagupta also. From the HG aionie 
of Bana, it is clear that Devagupta—the King of Malwa—had uprooted Graha- 
varma, the lord of Kanauj and the husband of Rajyaéri who was the sister 
of Sthanvi$vara Harsavarddhana. ‘Thereeare other evidences also to esta- 
blish that this Devagupta was a Gupta king.7 In order to retaliate this in- 
vasion of Devagupta on Kanauj, Rajyavarddhana—an elder brother-ef Harga- 
varddhana—led a counter-campaign against Devagupta who was eventually 
defeated. It should not be considered impossible if this defeat was at the 

6. John ALLAN, Catalogue of Indian coins, Gupta Dynasties, p. 152, 

7. C. V. VAIDYA, Madhyayuging Bharata, Pt. 1, p. 18. 
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root of his renouncing the world and accepting asceticism under Harigupta— - 
an old, dignified Acdrya of his own caste; indeed, instances of a suicide or 
renunciation by defeated kings are not rare in literature. : 


In the aforesaid statement there is some apparent discrepancy of time 
which has got to be explained. How can Devagupta-—a senior contemporary of 
Harsa—be the pupil of Harigupta who was a contemporary of Toramana who 
died, according to antiquarians, before 575 (v.s.) there being thus an interval 
of more than seventy-five years between them? The explanation is, however, 
possible in two or three under-mentioned ways. First as the date of Tora- 
mäāņa’s death is fixed only inferentially we can suppose that he might have 
lived more than the inferred time. Secondly, the time of Devagupta’s defeat 
by R&jyavarddhana can be pushed back by ten years. Thirdly, it is also 
quite plausible that Harigupta might have lived up to a good old age and 
outlived Toram&na, and Devagupta could have become his pupil in his last’ 
days. These are merely guesses on my part and no unwarranted reliance 
should, I admit, be placed on such guess work. 


Sivacandragani Mahattara—a pupil of Devagupta—had gone out of the 
Punjab on pilgrimage to this part of the country and in course of his rambles 
he came across Bhinnamala which he finally fixed as his headquarters, This 
Bhinnamala which is also known as Srimala is famous in history as the 
original capital of ancient Gujarat. Medieval Jain history has a vital con- 
nection with this Bhinnamāla which is a reputed, original home of the 
Jains now inhabiting Rajputana, Western India, the Punjab and the 
United, Provinces. The coming into existence of these Jain tribes was co- 
eval with that of the medieval Rajputs and there is much truth in the fact 
that there was close contact between these two sections of the society. This 
Sivacandragani had a pupil named Yaksadattagani whose many glorious pupils 
decorated Gujarat by erecting Jain temples everywhere. This reference 
should be considered very important in the history of Jain temples inasmuch 
as it refers to caityavdsa which is found merely recorded in the history of 
Jain traditions but about which no strong proof has till now come to 
light. This makes clear that there were, in the seventh century, Jain places 
of pilgrimage in Gujarat to visit which the Jains came from far-off provinces. 


Vate$vara—one of the pupils of Yaksadattagani—had got erected a Jain 
temple in Agasavappa (Ak@avapra) which still lacks any definite identifica- 
tion with any modern city. Perhaps it may be the modern Vadanagar whose 
ancient name was Anandapura. Ak&aSavapra means a city that has sky as 
its fortress ; in other words, a city that has no fortress as such round it. In 
ancient times cities were rarely built without a fortress, and Anandapura is 
one of them whose fortress was, for the first time, got built by king Kumara- 
pla of Patana in 1208 (v.s.).8 This leads me to conclude that ee 
is nothing but Akasavapra mentioned by Udyotanasiiri. 


8. Epigraphia Indica, Pt, 1, KumBrapala’s Prasasti of Vadanagar. 
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VateSvara’s pupil was Tattvācārya. The puns used in the 12th verse 
regarding this Tattvacirya tempt me to postulate a theory that he might 
perhaps be Silanka. If this be so, this Silamka must be the same Silanka who, 
as I have said elsewhere,® has written commentaries in Sanskrit on the Acdéranga 
and the Sutrakrt@nga, because the other name of that commentator Silanka 
was Tattvaditya which can be well compared with the name Tattvacarya, but 
the validity of this inference cannot be granted as long as the date of the 
composition of that commentary is not finally fixed. ` 

In the fourteenth and the fifteenth verses, the writer of the Kuvalayamala 
has referred to his two teachers one of whom is Virabhadra who got construct- 
ed a temple of the first Tirthankara in Jabalipura and from whom. Udyotana- 
stiri learnt the Jaina canon. The second teacher was Haribhadra who taught 
“him‘logic and philosophy. Thus Udyotanasiri had the luck to study under 
able teachers. . int d : ; 

In the sixteenth and the seventeenth verses, the writer makes mention 
of his father and grandfather. According to them his grandfather's name was 
Udyotana who was a Ksatriya by caste and possessed Mahaduvara, which has 
not been as yet identified. This Udyotana had a son named Vadesara whose 
other name was perhaps Samprati(?). This Vadesara’s son is our Udyotana, 
the author of the Kuvalayamala. The identity of names of a grandfather 
and a grandson indicates the peculiar custom: of naming prevalent among the 
Ksatriyas of those times. In the records of that age, the similarity of names 
is found every third or fourth generation. 

The eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth verses inform us about the 
place of the composition of the story. Jabalipura occurring therein is the 
modern Jälor or Jhalor which is an important place in a district in the south 
of the Jodhpur State. In our literature, this place has become famous through 
the Kanhadedeprabandha and other’similar stories. Near that city, there was 
a high untraversable mountain called Suvamnagiri which formed a principal 
and important camp ‘of the north of Gujarat in the reign of the Calukyas of 
Anahilapura. When Udyotanasiiri completed his Kuvelayamālā, the ruling 
king in that city was Vatsaraja about, whom our author had given no more 
details. The adjectives perebhata-bhrukuti-bhafijaka and nara-hasti used by 
him for the king prove him to be a strong and magnanimous king. In the 
history of India we find one such glorious Vatsaraja who was a great Emperor 
of Pratihara dynasty that established its first supremacy in the land of Gujarat. 
Afterwards it gained supremacy over a mighty empire of Kanyakubja in 
the north of India. Even then it continued to be known as the dynasty of 
Gurjararfija. So the reference of the Kuvalayamala regarding him will serve 
in this way as a valuable record to the antiquarians among whom it has 
become a matter of great speculation. According to Dr. Bhagwanlal INDRAJI— 
one of the famous antiquarians Gujarat has ever produced—the Gujaras, after 
whom this province was named Gujarat, were originally non-Aryan foreigners 





9. See Introduction of Jitakalpasiitva (Jain Sahitya SamSodhaka Series,). 
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like the Sakas and the Huns. This opinion was later on adopted and sup- 
ported by such scholars like Jackson, D. R. BHANDARAKAR and SMITH, and 
consequently the view was generally upheld that this Gurjara-Pratihara Varhéa 
which came into existence in Bhinam4la and was in full glory in Kanauj was 
the real representative of the original Gurjaras. It took no time in being 
assimilated in the Hindu religior. as a resulf of which it came to be reckoned as 
a regular part of the Ksatriyas. ©. V. Vanya and G. H. Oza have vehemently 
combated this theory. They are of opinion that the aforesaid dynasty is 
not the representative of the Gucjaras but & a remnant of the original Ksatri- 
yas living in the Aryavarta. Let us proceed further as we are not concerned 
much with this. The late antiquarian Dr. V. A. SMITH has dwelt on this 
Vatsaraja in his learned article entitled “The Gurjaras of Rajputana and 
Kanauj,” which appeared in the Journal oj ihe Royal Asiatic Society, (1909) 
Vols. 1-2, i 

The earliest reference about this Vatsaraja is to the year 705 (Saka era). 
It is five years later than that which is found in the Kuvelayamala. It is by 
Jinasena, the author of the Hzivamsapurine. In the year 705 of the Saka 
era when he completed his abcve-mention2d work, he wrote a Sloka in the 
Prasasti containing information about the tken ruling kings and their kingdoms. 
Dr. SMITH considers this ŝoka an unequall2d example of the most unavailable 
type in the history of India. The sloka rans as under :— 


akaa ag at ARN 

neta sonar tees RITNA | 

gat anA d aafaa 

aal( a mataisa( è ) sagd AT aA N 
This shows that in the year 705 of the Saka era when Indrāäyudha was ruling 
in the north, Sri Vallabha the son of Sri Xrsnaraja was ruling in the south, 
Avantiraja in the east, Vatsarāja in the-west and Jayavaraha in Sauryamand- 
ala. The “west” here refers to Gujarat, and Vatsaraja is the king mentioned 
in the Kuvelayamalé. Vatsaréja had a great grandson named Mihirabhoja 


alias Adivaraha in a writing of his times which is found in Gwalior.?¢ 
Vatsaraja is referred to in the following way :— 


aaa: A ast AARETE areata : 
RAITT: META RSTTST TAT + 
adana Rasa : 
qatara: STRAT Ra: N 
ena aegea EERTE 
a: aaa Jet TAT | 
wa: aaga a aa gein gg- 
fear: geaeRd gaii eraikan, N 


XN 
10. Archzological Survey of India, Annaat Report, 1903-4. 
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The second Sloke makes it quite clear that Vatsaraja had usurped the throne 
of Bhaindikula by defeating him in a war. Bhandikula has not been satis- 
factorily identified but some scholars believe that it might perhaps be the dy- 
nasty of the Varmas of Kanauj. From this it can be safely asserted that it 
was this Vatsaraja who had ‘laid the foundation of his great empire in 
Kanauj. Vatsaraja had also defeated the Kings of Goda and Bengal but 
when he invaded Malwa he was encountered by the king of Malwa who was 
assisted by Dhruva—a Rastrakitta emperor of the south—and by Karkaraje 
—his feudatory of Lata. In the end, he was defeated and was forced to give 
back, by way of compensation, the two crowns of Goda and Bengal to Dhruva 
The time of Vatsaraja inferentially fixed by Dr. SmitH falls somewhere 
between 770 and 800 A.D., and this date gets full support from the Kuvala- 
yamala. 

We saw from the foregoing remarks that Bhinamala is accepted generally 
though inferentially as the original home of the Pratihf@ra dynasty. C. V. 
Vaipya has raised a doubt in his Madhyayugina Bharata regarding this 
assumption. This doubt of C. V. Vaipya which merits close consideratior 
gets removed through a reference of the Kuvelayaméala, Udyotanasiiri has 
already mentioned that Jabalipura was the capital of the Pratihdras. On 
account of the repeated raids of the Arabs, Bhinamala might have fallen intc 
the condition of an unprotected city and it appears quite plausible that under 
such circumstances the capital might have been shifted to a safer place like 
Jabalipura by Nagabhata. So Jābālipura would have enjoyed a covetable 


position of the capital city of the PratihZras for about 50 years from Naga- 
bhata I to Nagabhata II. 


After the Pratihfras, it fell into the hands of the Paramaras because a 
reference is found to an old temple called SindhuleSvara Mahadeva named 
after Sindhuraja, a founder of the Paramira dynasty. Moreover in the 
writings of that dynasty it is mentioned that Ragas agma: AMPARVES, 
After the Paramaras, the Chohanas of Nādol made Jālor their capital which 
was finally destroyed in the reign of Alauddin. This whole description proves 


the fitness of Jalor as a capital which remained so for nearly 600 years, i.e. 
from: 750 onwards upto 1350 or so. 


Even though it has no direct bearing on the references contained in the 
Kuvalayamald, it might be observed incidentally that when the great Pratihira 
emperor Vatsaraja was at pains to found a mighty empire in Uttaradpatha, 
having conquered big territories of Gauda, Bengal and Malwa, Vanaraja 
Chāvdo just at; this time was cherishing high hopes of establishing for him 
in the Western India a new big empire by subjugating small provinces like 
Sārasvat Mandal, Anarta, and Vagada. 


Nagabhata—the son of Vatsaraja—shifted his capital, once for all, from 
Jabalipura to Kanauj. This created anarchism in the subjects of ancient 
Gurjaratré which began to be harassed, on the one hand, by the foresters 
living in the Aravallis and on the other, by the barbaric Arabs of Sind. Under 

28 
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these circumstances, the unhappy ryots werz in search of a secure place and 
a sheltering rule. A benign ruler like Vanaraja and the fertile land of Anahila- 
pura provided an irresistible temptation tc them who slowly migrated and 
settled there. In the course of a few years, Anahilapura with its adjoining 
district became so overflown with the immigrants that old order prevailing 
there was replaced by a new one, the original stock of people came to be 
known as the Gurjaras, Anahilapura was made the Gurjara capital and 
Vanaraja was addressed as the King of the Gurjaras. Moreover as these im- 
migrants were naturally endowed with superb powers of conception, execu- 
tion, organization and administration, they, strained every nerve of theirs to 
put all the departments of the state on a sound and stable basis. 


Earliest contemporary evidence about Vatsaraja is the year 705 of Saka 
era, and it is by a Digambara Jaina Acadrya of Karnataka. The reference in 
the Kuvalayamdld is still earlier by 5 years and it is by a Svetaémbara Jaina 
Acarya living in Vatsaraja’s own capital. 

Now before finishing this article I would like once more to draw attention 
of the reader to a typical novelty evidenced in the mention of the era. In 
the western and northern India, Vikrama era was much in vogue and it was 
this era that was used in writing while the Saka era way popular only in the 
south. The fact that Udyotanasiiri had us2d the Saka era while mentioning 
the date of the composition of the Kuvalayamalé proves unmistakably his 
acquaintance with and affection for the scuth. This is also seen from his 
graphic descriptions of the southern regions and the use of the southern verna- 
culars. Moreover, the writer's pseudo-name efimqugq (which is rendered as 
aifavaracg by the author of the Sanskrit version of the Kuvalayamala but 
according to me it can be better and more properly rendered by some such 
Sanskrit word as afer ere ) seems to be suggestive of his being a native of 
the south or of his long residence in the scuth, because the use of the Saka 
era cannot otherwise be well accounted for. But along with this, the mention 
of a month ending on a full-moon day is indeed misleading. According to 
the month ending on a new mom day, the year comes to a close on the last 
day of the dark half of Phalguna and not an the last day of the dark half of 
Caitra. As the Kuvalayamālā was finished on the last day of the dark half 
of Caitra, it is abundantly clear that Udyotanasiiri has made use of the month 
ending on a full-moon day, and even today in Rajputana the year ends on 
the last day of the dark half of Caitra. 


Dr. Jacopi has written an interesting note on this date in his learned 
introduction (p. 2) of Samer@dityukathé (Bibliotheca Indica Series) which 
reads as follows : 

e fama gaggala ie. Caitra ka-di 14. This date is interest- 
ing from the point of view of the calendar. As the Caitrādi-year invariably 
begins with the Suklapaksa of Caitra, the Cate in question would seem to be 
recorded according to the parnimanta scheme in which the dark fortnight pre- 
cedes the bright one. But as KEILHORN (Ind. Ant. 1896, pp. 271£.) has 
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shown from dates in inscriptions that in connexion with Saka-years almost 
always amānia months are used, the prima facie interpretation, of our date 
becomes extremely doubtful. In the year under consideration, however, there 
was an adhika Caitra which precedes the nije month ; there in this case adhika 
Caitra ba-di 14 is the last day but one of the preceding year, if the year began 
with nija Caitra, as it ought to do, since the new moon initiating true Caitra 
immediately preceded Mesasamkranti. I, therefore, believe that Swamikannu 
PILLATS assertion (Indien Ephemeris, Vol. I, part 1, p. 65), “when there is 
an adhika Caitra, that begins the year” applies only to modern usage.” 

In the prefatory portion and in the text of the Kuvalayamala, there are 
still many important things from the viewpoints of social condition, history, 
geography, and linguistics, the discussion of which I reserve for a suitable 
opportunity in future. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


[The under-mentioned list of errata refers to my previous article entitled 
“ Kuvalayamala,” that appeared in Bhératiya Vidya, Vol. II, pt. I, pp. 77-88.} 


ERRATA. 
Page Line 
78 42 Read apr ad aerated Ñ with the previous line. 
Incorrect Correct 
79 33 aren Qa 
79 34 Read seeit mAn etc. with the previous line. 
79 35 Sea ea 
79 36 q q 
80 22 Venicandra Nemicandra 
80 36 ÅSTA FASS 
81 27 R Razg 
81 32 aga AFN 
84 13 Rar qzr 
84 16 aken URI 
84 16 AAT ATA 
84 18 aT are 
84 20 oa au 
84 25 Read ang and moj separately 
85 15 Rre Rad 
85 35 aae aat 
86 9 tee sie 
87 6 oder glag 


87 1 ait AÀ 


` SOME PROBLEMS OF HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS 
IN INDO-ARYAN *¥ l 


By 
S. M. KATRE, M.A, >H.D. (Lond.). 


[Pror. Dr. S. M. KATRE, M.A., Ph.D. (Loncon) of the Deccan College Research 
Institute, Poona, delivered the Wilson Philological Lectures under the auspices of the 
University of Bombay on the 25th, 26th, 27th February and 3rd 4th, and 5th March, 
1941. As the Lectures may take some time kefore being, published in a book-form 
we requested Prof. KATRE to allow us to publish, through Bharatiya Vidya, an 
authorised summary of the main points of the six Lectures. We are thankful that 
he has readily responded to our request and revised the following report of his learn- 
ed and thought-provoking Lectures, without going into the details which are so neces- 
sary to understand the fine aspects and new view-points which he suggested so 
masterfully in the Lectures. Prof. KATRE has, however, included herein a minimum 
amount of facts in order to facilitate the urdcerstanding of the important aspects 
discussed in the Lectures.—EDITOR. ] 


LECTURE I: Introduction to Historical Linguistics.” 


STARTING with the contributions to Indian linguistics made by the late Sir 
Ramakrishna Gopal BHANDARKAR as the first Wilson Philological Lecturer 
under the Foundation in 1877, Prof. KATRE, enumerated the fundamental 
work on Indian linguistics published durinz the last sixty-four years by such 
eminent scholars like BEAMES, HOERNLE, TRUMPP, GRIERSON and Konow, 
belonging to the first generation of specialists in linguistics, and BLOCH, 
TURNER, Suniti Kumar CHATTERJ!, Siddheshwar VARMA and Baburam 
SAKSENA of the next generation, specializing in New Indo-Aryan ; WACKER- 
NAGEL and Renou in Old Indo-Aryan, PISCHEL, GEIGER, EDGERTON, GRAY 
and ALsporF in the Middle Indo-Aryan field. It was pointed out by the 
lecturer that most of this work, although linguistic in character, was not 
based on historical lines but on descriptive lines. The co-ordination between 
the historical appearance of linguistic facte and their actual development was 
lacking in a large majority of these studies although they supplied excellent 
bases for this approach to be developed, primarily because the work was con- 
fined to large. periods, and the intermediate gaps remained very much as 
before. 


The lecturer defined Historic! Linguistics as the science of comparative 
grammar applied to a given family of languages, consciously attempting to 
place before oneself the space-time context of each linguistic fact so far as 
that was determinable, and thus build up a linguistic approach at once 
chronological and regional and in this mamner fill in' the large gaps that still 
existed in our understanding of Indo-Aryan developments, wherein the con- 
stant inter-borrowing between the cognate dialects. rendered the method of 
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isoglosses unintelligible. This was particularly true in the case of Middle 
Indo-Aryan where historical and even descriptive linguistics had still to make 
headway. ; 

According to the lecturer the term Indo-Aryan indicated the Aryan 
language family which developed into various forms within India, divided 
customarily into three groups: (1) the Old Indo-Aryan comprising the 
Vedic Sanskrit dialects and the Vernacular speech forms of the Vedic Indians 
up to the Sūtra period ; (2) Middle Indo/Aryan comprising the sacred’ lan- 
guages of Southern Buddhism and Jainism, namely Pali and Ardhamigadhi, 
the Prakrits of which we have knowledge through literature, inscriptions and 
grants ; the vernacular speech forms of the Indo-Aryans after Old Indo- 
Aryan became fixed within the steel frame prepared by generations of scho- 
lars, and traces of which are found in Buddhist, Jain and Epic Sanskrit, and 
finally Apabhrarhéa ; (3) New Indo-Aryan consisting of all post-Apabhrarhéa 
dialects traces of which are seen in early literature after the advent of Islam 
in India. 

The lecturer pointed out that within the MI-A. field were to be included 
the extra-Indian Prakrits found in documents recovered in Khotan, Chinese 
Turkestan and Turfan in addition to traces of Indian Prakrits found in 
Sanskrit Dramas and Rhetorical literature. Full scope existed for study in 
the material contained within these members of MI-A. and particularly the 
statistical analysis of critical texts like the Mahfbharata edited by the 
Bhandarkar Institute of Poona helped the linguist in fixing the regional and 
chronological aspects of MI-A. characteristics recorded within the variants 
found in these texts. 


MI-A. linguistics has been greatly hampered by too much importance 
being given to grammatical treatises and absence of critical editions ; even in 
the critical editing, thera has often been a tendency to neglect the evidence 
of good manuscripts because the facts are not backed by observations of the 
grammarians. The lecturer pointed out that such equations as Pk. kambha 
—< Sk. stambha—proved the limitations of these grammarians and it was 
incumbent upon the MI-A. linguists to pay more attention to the manuscript 
evidence itself, notwithstanding the authority of the grammarians themselves. 


A bird’s eye view of Indo-Aryan development from the oldest to the 
modern stage then formed the theme of the lecture, and it was shown that 
even in Sanskrit, despite the steel frame of Panini certain MI-A. tendencies 
were visible and actually taken into account by later grammarians like Candra- 
gomin. The facts enumerated were in their ensemble, but so far no attempt 
had been made to localize these developments either in space or time except 
for a few facts on very broad lines, 


The lecturer concluded this introduction by stating that the time had _ 
come for a fresh investigation according to the above definition of historical 
linguistics, making reference to the parallel developments in recent studies 
in Indo-European, and that he would take the hold step of considering the 
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Indo-Aryan verbal bases and derive the relevant conclusions which may bring 
out the full implication of Historical Linguistics applied to Indo-Aryan. 


Lectures II anp III : Verbal Eases of Indo-Aryan2 


The lecturer stressed on the importance of the verbal bases in Indo- 
Aryan vocabulary, both from the western and indigenous points of view, 
the one giving us two lexicons of Prakrit ard Sanskrit roots by DeLrus and 
WESTERGAARD respectively in 1839 and 1841, and the other the many Dhatu- 
pathas accompanying the grammatical systercs such as those of Panini, Sarva- 
varman, Candragomin, Sakatayana and H=macandra. Similarly reference 
was made tq the Dhatupatha, Dhatumafijiisa and Dhatumala of Pāli roots 
and the Dhatvadeéas of the Prakrit Grammarians. 


The Sanskrit Dh&tupathas enumerate cver 2,000 verbal bases of which 
only 800 are seen to occur in Vedic literature and about 400 more in classical 
Sanskrit literature including the epics. Thus about 1,200 roots may be con- 
sidered as authentic, and the remaining tases as creations on such well 
established principles as verbal enlargements or rhyme-word building. From 
the historical point of view the authentic bases have been classified into three 
categories : (1) those found only in the earlier stratum of Old Indo-Aryan 
or Vedic, (2) those found both in the earlier and later strata and (3) those 
found in the later stratum only or in classical and epic literature. It is pos- 
sible to extend the classification to still smeller units as for instance in the 
Old Stratum of Old Indo-Aryan to Vedic, 3r4hmana, Upanisad and Sūtra, 
all of which comprise according to WHITNEY the earlier stratum. 

Of these 1,200 genuine bases of OJ-A. nearly half are inherited from 
the Indo-European stage, and according to the above threefold division they 
distribute themselves in the following propcrtion 171i : 318 : 122. The first 
two of these do not offer any great problems: the first represents the I-E. 
inherited element which soon became obsolete or archaic, yielding place to 
fresh vocables ; the second represents the stable element of I-E. which remains 
in the entire history of OI-A. The lecturer pointed out that here was some- 
thing worthy of investigation by Indo-Eurcpeanists with reference to other 
members of this family whose history was at least comparable with that of 
OI-A. and to see how far this I-E. element was stable in those members. The 
last category. of the 122 bases of I-E. origin found in the later stratum of 
OI-A. offered a curious problem which covld be solved only on the basis 
that (1) OI-A. borrowed them from non-Indian members of the I-E. family 
such as Iranian or Greek, if the contact were proved and (2) hypersanskritisa- 
tion of I-E. bases inherited in vernacular OLA. and retained only by MI-A. ` 
In this connection the lecturer made a reference to GRAY’s recent paper.? 

An investigation of the voice of the vezb also shows that the confusion 
of voice is characteristic of the larer period when its true significance is com- 


1. These two lectures have been combined for the sake of convenience. 
2. JAOQS 60. 
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pletely lost. It was pointed out by the lecturer that most of the changes in 
voice noticed were from the epic literature, and that from this angle it would 
be worth investigating on a statistical basis the epic variants with reference 
to the voice. ; 

The classification of the bases into the different classes enumerated by 
the Indian Grammarians was next considered, and it was demonstrated that 
in the older period of OI-A. the capacity of the base to assume a larger num- 
ber of stem forms according to these different classes was greater than in the 
later period which shows a tendency to normalization and thematization. Thus 
the base an- in its form dniti was characteristic of all the stages of OIA, 
while ánati and andii were quotable only from the Vedic literature in its 
earliest part. 


The lecturer demonstrated that a fairly large number of OJ-A. bases 
show themselves to be back-formations from MI-A. through reduction of a 
vocalic y : dtati ‘wanders’: atati attested in the epics<7-t- or -t- extension 
of the base 7- ‘go, wander’ in the sense ‘pursue’: if- ‘wander’. In such 
cases some of the forms are attended by cerebralization. ‘An unexpected 
survival of an ablaut form, not found elsewhere, is seen in OI-A. pathati 
‘reads, recites’<prath-<*prthéti. Sk. ujjh- ‘ forsake’<ud-ha@->ujjaha-> 
ujjha- through MI-A. Over 50 examples of this type were discussed by the 
lecturer in this connection to show how far MI-A. developments affected the 
growth of OI-A. vocabulary. 


Before concluding the second lecture the lecturer pointed out to the 
needs of fresh investigations with reference to the I-E. element found in late 
OI-A. and to try to trace it either to MI-A.back-formation into OI-A. or to 
fresh borrowal from non-Indian members of the I-E. family, particularly 
in view of Indian and Greek contacts before and during the Maurya period. 
Such an approach would set the stamp of historical linguistics on Indo-Aryan 
if the study were extended to the entire group of I-A. vocabularies. 


In the third lecture the lecturer began with a discussion with about 
twenty verbal determinatives or the formantia of verbal enlargement which 
were responsible for the increase in the total number of verbal bases in I-A. 
In introducing this subject he referred first to Gray’s recent paper on the 
Fifteen Prakrit-Indo-European etymologies and pointed out that as yet 
no definite tests had been established for determining what are purely Indian 
developments from pure survivals of I-E. characteristics, as witnessed by such 
examples as Pali visati, Sk. vishSati, Latin viginti<J-E. *wi where Pali 7 might 
either go back to I-E. *wi (BLOCH) or*be a purely Indian development 
through -itis- >i (TURNER). Verbal suppletion as a means of increasing the 
number of possible bases was also discussed : braviti : uvdGca and aha: avocat; 
pagyati : dadarsa. 

Another feature not generally discussed by scholars was referred to by 
the lecturer as the power of the verbal base for composition of which several 
examples were cited: (1) periphrastic formations in the Perfect and Future 
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Tenses : (2) thd cvi-formation and (3) types like gaves-<gavis-, gavesana-, 
gavisti-, treated so far as form and meaning are concerned as a single word ; 
and (4) forms mentioned in grammatical treatises such as pacataki for 
pacati, chindaki for chinda. 

Tuming to MI-A. root lists the lecturer. showed that in Pali there were 
about 1,800 bases less than half of which are actually attested in literature. 
It was shown that the division into the class-system had not completely dis- 
appeared, but by gradual progression the ataematic bases had been thematiz- 
ed into new stems: vetti>vidati, hanti> Fanati, etc. ‘With respect to the 
voice the middle is on the decline, being chiefly found in the early metrical 
part of the canon. ‘The only survival is in the present participle where it 
drives out the active ending. 

After Pali the most ancient and perhaps the most important of all MLA. 
dialects are those preserved in Asoka’s inscriptions. They bear out the gene- 
tal development seen in Pali. The only athematic type preserved everywhere 
is with respect to the copula. The middle voice is seen mostly, in Girnar, 
disappearing from the other inscriptions, except for the present participle. 
There is a greater tendency to consider the stem as the base itself in these 
inscriptions : cf. Pillar edicts likhdp-ite- : akh&p-Gpita-. 

In the dialects found in the Turfan fragments as deciphered by Prof. 
Lupers a similar state of affairs exists; tkis brings us to within a century 
either way of the beginning of the Christian era. In the language of the 
Kharosthi Documents found in Chinese Turkestan whose date is approxi- 
mately fixed by a Chinese Document found in the same heap, the same state 
of affairs is seen to hold good for the 3rd century A.D. 

The literary Prakrits, belonging to different eras and regions also show 
the same type of development as seen in the Inscriptional Prakrits. The 
bases themselves are formed in the followng ways: (i) from stem forms 
of OIA. bases: kara-i<*kérati, karanti; ukkhin-ai<ut-ksinatt; (ii) from 
stem forms of OJ-A. which are to be reconstructed: ktsa-i< *krś-á-tì after 
kySéh>normal kySyati; (iii) from the past passive participle of OJ-A. : 
pinaddha-i < .(@) pinaddha- ; sam-thada-i < sirta-; and (iv) from the pas- 
sive stem or the unaccented -ya- class: cal{1)a-i<calati, calyéte or *cdlyati. 
New verbal determinatives come into existence to yield fresh enlarged bases : 
(i) -ra-: kappa-na-: kappa- ‘cut’, cecc@--a-: cacc&é ‘discuss’; (ii) -da-: 
gumma-da- : gumma- ‘faint, become perplexed’; (iii) -alla-, -illa- or -ulla- ; 
gusij-ulla-, guiij-ella+, gufijaolla- : guñja- ‘tum’. 

The root substitutes or dhatvadeSas hav= been treated by GRIERSON in his 
excellent monograph ;° they are either tracegble to OI-A. bases etymologically 
or Defi vocables incorporated within MI-£. A study of these vocables as 
found in their inherited forms within I-A., Dravidian and the Austro-Asiatic 
families will help in the determination of their real nature. The lecturer con- 





3. The Prekrit DhatvadeSas according to the Western and Eastern Schools of 
Prakrit Grammarians, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1324. 
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cluded with the hope that organized research on parallel lines in these three 


fields would be undertaken by scholars for the solution of such an urgent 
problem. 


LECTURE IV : Nominal Stem Formation in Indo-Aryan, 


The lecturer pointed out that this subject was the least developed aspect 
of Indo-Aryan linguistics in spite of the excellent monographs of WACKER- 
NAGEL-DEBRUNNER (in press) and LINDNER or the individual enumerations 
in grammatical treatises like those of WHITNEY, MACDONELL and RENOU. 
While descriptive or even historical treatments were available within Sanskrit 
or OI-A., the comparative study of these nominal stem formantia within the 
entire field of Indo-Aryan was still a desideratum. The present lecture was 
only a short prelude to this work and by no means intended to exhaust the 
possibilities of investigation. 


The OI-A. system consists of two series of nominal suffixes called Primary 
and Secondary, the first counting about 74 suffixes and the second about 49. 
The productivity of the suffixes naturally differs, but it would be interest- 
ing to study the variance in this productivity within the entire history of 
OI-A. in the first instance with reference to its space-time context and gradu- 
ally extend it to the whole domain of Indo-Aryan. The primary type fur- 
nishes nouns related in sense to the verb and the secondary type furnishes 
derivatives of an abstract value. 


Some of the Vedic suffixes are not productive in later Sanskrit :-man- 
furnishing agent noun loses its productivity in classical Sanskrit ; -van- as 
a secondary suffix exists only in Vedic. On the other hand the variant -mara- 
for -vara- is seen only in classical Sanskrit. It would be necessary to find the 
means for fixing these formantia in their space-time context. While -tva-na- is 
common to Vedic, only -tv@is seen in classical Sanskrit, while Pali, Ardhamaga- 
dhi and other MI-A. dialects show the prolific survival of the Vedic suffix. 


The lecturer next considered in detail what would be the phonological 
equivalent of these formantia (1) by themselves and (2) in contact with the 
verbal bases or derivatives before dealing with the subject with reference to 
MI-A. He pointed out that owing to simplification in the phonology of MI- 
A. many of the productive suffixes of OI-A. added directly to bases ending 
in consonants affect the history of the suffixes itself. The number of suffixes 
is thus greatly reduced, as seen from a comparison of the derivatives of the 
same bases in OI-A., Pali and the literary Prakrits. Some suffixes have gone 
out of usage and, new formantia taken their place. The suffixes like ella and 
its variants, de and ka all play an increasingly important rôle. The suffix 
-Glu, considered as MI-A. by PISCHEL wanting in OI-A is however seen in late 
Sanskrit trp-dlu, sprhay-dlu etc. One of the chief characteristics of MI-A. is 
its capacity to extend the stems by addition of different suffixes, particularly 
the pleonastic -ka- ; thus the feminine of cintana- is either cintané or cinta- 
niga, 

29 
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Even within the OI-A. period the productivity and applicability of the 
different suffixes vary when applied to individual bases. Thus with respect 
to the verbal base kr- the suffix -w- seems to be used only in the epic and 
classical period as against the enlarged stffix -u-ka- current in the Bnih- 
manas or during the Vedic period. 


The lecturer pointed out that the histcry of all the suffixes needs work- . 


ing out throughout the Indo-Aryan period œ a statistical basis, limiting their 
usage where possible to the period and regizn where they were most prolific. 
In this manner alone could Indian linguistics hope to develop a new line of 
fruitful research so that fresh developments might become possible. 


‘ LECTURE V : Problems of Historical Linguistics. 


The changes which have taken place w:thin Indo-Aryan are of a twofold 
character : (a) those due to inherent tendexcy within a language to develop 
fresh forms and (b) those introduced frem outside by fresh culture con- 
tacts. During more than three millenniums Inde-Aryan had come into con- 
tact with such varied culture patterns represented by Dravidian and Austro- 
Asiatic families of languages that the introduction of fundamental changes either 
in phonology or vocabulary or even morprology had become possible. One 
such change is that of the cerebral series, and this is proved by the fact that 
their introduction in Sanskrit has not beer wholesale but only through gra- 
dual extension. Moreover the earliest of these result from dentals and palatals 
under certain conditions depending on chenges anterior to Sanskrit itself, 
so that the action of Dravidian or Munda substratum is subordinate to the 
action of Indo-Aryan. In this connection the lecturer took up certain ety-- 
mologies suggested by Jules BLOCH as of probable Dravidian influence such 
as the OJ-A. base tad- or the base at- conmected respectively with Dravidian 
taitu ‘to tap’ and tu, atta- and affei; c= against these he suggested I-A. 
development through the forms trd- : tad-, 7-2: at- or at- with MI-A. influence 
giving back-formations to OJ-A. Similarly the base mand connected by BLOCH 
with Dravidian mélige, mdu, was shown to be better derived from ,OT-A. 
*mpd/*mrnd- which gave on the one hand O&-A, mrd- ‘be gracious’, mrd- ‘ rub 
or polish’ and on the other mand- ‘deck’ znd mand- ‘exhilarate? Thus on 
the basis of the discussions in the previous zwo lectures it was equally possible 
to connect them with the Indo-Aryan fieki by the normal development of 
MI-A. giving back-formations in OJ-A. Thus the presence of the cerebrals 
need not be considered as always due to Dravidian or Munda etymology, for 
it may also be due to Indo-Aryan dtévelopmexts already common in the Rgveda. 


The lecturer pointed out to the pitfalis in this line of investigation if 
the scholar was not acquainted with first. hand information of both Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian-Munda, for the ‘latter had not progressed to a sufficient 
stage of scientific knowledge. Three main factors should guide such affilia- 
tions: (1) the I-A. vocable considered should be demonstrated easily as 
non-Aryan in its characteristics; (2) the cognates ‘in Dravidian or Munda 
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should not be mere fortuitous examples but pure Dravidian or Munda ele- 
ments ; (3) the study of Indo-Aryan loans in Dravidian and Munda. These 
three, when brought to a high level of accuracy, would lay bare the inter- 
relationship between the three families of languages. 


The dangers which beset a linguist who, however well equipped he may 
be, does not pay much attention to historical linguistics as defined in the first 
lecture, were demonstrated by the lecturer in a detailed criticism of Paul 
THIEME’s paper on Indische Worter und Sitte, where a pseudo-historical 
method enabled that scholar to give very plausible etymologies to some OI-A. 
words which had been attributed by earlier scholars to Dravidian. Thus SE. 
puja, connected by CHARPENTIER with Dravidian picu, pūsu, is demonstrated 
by THIEME to belong to I-A. prc- on the semantic equation pija: parka-, 
and this prc- already gives a thematic stem in the Atharvaveda in pricdit ; 
this gives a periphrastic form “prfic@m kr- whence THIEME derives the forms 
*puncdm, *puiijam, *pujjém: Pij@m. The lecturer pointed out that the 
suggestion was very learned and ingenious, but the stages suggested by the 
voicing of the stop after a nasal (*puficim >`*puñjām) and the loss of 
double consonants with compensatory lengthening (*pujjam > piijam) was 
rather unexpectedly early for a form appearing in the Jaiminiya Upanisad- 
Bréhmana, the first being in fact not even witnessed in the ASokan Inscrip- 
tions. Other difficulties pointed out by the lecturer referred to early loss of 
double stops in MI-A., which would be either due to a faulty graphy or to 
a particular mode of pronunciation. The-facts of New Indo-Aryan compa- 
rative grammar helped to solve a few of these problems but not all. 


Another example taken from THIEME’s paper for discussion was OJ-A. 
mandaté which THIEME connected with the form mrfjate occurring in the 
Rgveda < *myfije, *mrnkse, *mrmste, whence the so-called MI-A., change 
-mst- < -nd- satisfies the etymology. As intermediary groups he suggests 
-mst- > *-mt-: -nf- (-nth-) > -nd-. The voicing of unvoiced stops after a 
nasal is a North-Western charactéristic not even seen in ASokan Inscriptions 
and thus the whole argument falls to the ground because the OI-A. form under 
discussion is anterior to these Inscriptions and found in the Sūtra period. 
The lecturer pointed out to his own earlier suggestion of connecting this form 
with OI-A. mrd-/*mrnd- doing away from the historical linguistic point of 
view with the anomalies characteristic of the above suggestions of THIEME. 
Similarly with reference to the etymologies of the other words discussed by 
THIEME the lecturer pointed out the absence of this consideration for the 
space-time context which is the very breath of scientific linguistics. 


The Niya Prakrit was an intermediate form where the process of voic- 
ing and spirantizing took place before ultimate loss of occlusion of inter- 
vocalic stops. In morphology the development of the active past tense with 
personal endings formed from the past passive participle in this Prakrit 
corresponds to the Bihari and Iranian past, but is nowhere attested in the 
entire field of Middle Indo-Aryan. 
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In conclusion the lecturer pointed out the urgency of studying on his- 
torical linguistic principles all the attested tamilies of languages in India for 
a better understanding of Indian developments. 


LECTURE VI: Synonymics, Unsolved Probléms and Desiderata. 


In this concluding lecture of the Series, Prof. KATRE dealt for the first 
time with a new science defined by him as Synonymics, or a study of syno- 
nymous vocables within each member of a family of languages first and then 
rearranged on a comparative etymological basis within the family on a chro- 
nological sequence of the attested forms. He pointed out the importance of 
this new science for determining the space-time context of the occurrence of 
a given vocable in a particular sense, and thus establish at the same time a 
new approach to Semantics and the Historical Linguistics of Indo-Aryan on 
a sounder basis. The lecturer pointed out that if the date of the earliest 
usage of each vocable was determined by the advance in historical lexico- 
graphy, the value of the new science for History as well as Sociology became 
increasingly important. A few examples of the methodology in this connec- 
tion were shown from the verbal bases of Old Indo-Aryan. 


In consequence of the above discussion it was pointed out that works of 
the type indicated by WHITNEY’s Roots nezded revision. Among the desi- 
derata the lecturer referred to the needs of critically editing texts in the entire 
field of Indo-Aryan, on the basis of the historical palwography of each langu- 
age for determining approximately within narrow limits dates of undated 
manuscripts ; the preparation cn sound and intelligent lines indices verborum 
for individual authors like Kālidāsa and Bhavabhiti, Jilaneévar and Tukā- 
ram, Narsi Mehta and Tulsidas, for the study of the influence of the period 
on the author and of the author on the period; it was also suggested that 
these individual indices verborum should >e worked out into lexicons on 
well-digested principles period by period. ‘The study of Sanskrit recorded in 
the Inscriptions with a scientific dictionary would put these vocables in their 
space-time context to a greater extent than through other investigations. 
Importance was also attached to reverse indexes of all branches of Indo- 
Aryan. In addition the lecturer pointed out to three significant needs of this 
science in a dictionary of Proper Names, a dictionary of’ Geographical 
Names, and a dictionary of technical terms including the nomina propria for 
fauna and flora and the terms connected wich various arts and crafts. 


-In a brief but urgent reference to living linguistics the lecturer empha- 
sised the importance of making resords of various dialects which were fast 
disappearing under the stress af modern civ-lisation. He also made concrete 
suggestions as to how the Universities in Iniia and the Linguistic Society of 
India could act together and give impetug zo these desiderata and help the 
publication of the results of such activities. 


Before concluding the lecturer pointed cut that it was a sad commentary 
on Indian scholarship that European maste-s of the science had very often 
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to remind the Indian scholars of their own duties. Of the two projected 
attempts at Prakrit and Sanskrit lexicography on modern scientific lines the 
names of the editors suggested by European scholars included an Italian and 
a French scholar respectively. During the last sixty-four years when this 
Wilson Philological Foundation of the Bombay University had existed the 
University had published very little of linguistic value. The lecturer sug- 
gested that this University which was first in recognizing the value of linguis- 
tic studies should now realize its sacred trust and undertake in co-operation 
with the Deccan College Research Institute as the organizing centre, with the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay, the Gujarat Vernacular Research Society in Ahmedabad and the 
Linguistic Society of India and several other Indian Universities, a Thesaurus 
Linguz Sanscrite on historical and linguistic principles. 


THE PANINIAN SCHOOL AND THE PRATISAKHYAS : 
POST-PANINIAN RECIPROCITY OF INFLUENCE 


By 


K. MADHAVA KRISHNA SARMA, M. O. L. 


A DISPASSIONATE study of Kātyāyana’s Vērltikas reveals the fact that 
he was influenced to a! great extent by what I would call ‘ Prāätiākhyaisms’. 
Towards the end of this paper it will be shown that hiş authorship of the 
Väjasaneyi Pratisékhya cannot be accepted ; nevertheless, the more I study 
his Vértikas in comparison with the Va@jasaneyi Pratisékhya, the stronger grows 
my conviction that he had some connecticn with the latter: he probably 
belonged to the Vajasaneyi Sakh@. A simitar conclusion which the repeated 
study of the Mahdabhasya has made irresist_ble for me is that Patafijali had 
some predilection for the Athervaveda and its Pratisakhye. 


Whatever might have been the natur2 of the relationship which the 
‘ Pratisakhyaisms’ had with the Paninian grammar in their inception and 
the amount of sanction they received from it, there was certainly a policy 
of “give and take” followed between the Pratis@khyas and the Paninian 
commentators. 


The following Sūtras among many otkers are seen in the Prétisakhyas 
taken from Panini either bodily or with slight modifications. In some of 
these attempts to improve upon the latter Panini) are also obvious. 


V. P. 1. 141 


134 
136 
143 
146 
151 
152 


. 126 


afta RRS qier „o R, 


P. 
P 
P. 
P. 
a Raa j P. 
P. 
P 
P 
P 
P. 


Compare Pänņini 1. 


POEA R A OE ot OO okak eA A 


p Ea Ge DO eiO DO. ka US, es 


Besides this, this Pratifgkhyd makes use of a large number of Paninian 


terms, 


r 
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A. P.1. 74 Saeed a aq Cf. P. 1. 1. 19 
» 1. 92 alee aqt - » P.1,1.65 
» 218 AT SATAN: THLE » P.8. 4. 61 
» 2.96 aa: eae: „ P. 8. 3, 82 


1. Influence of the Pratisakhyas on post-Paninian commentators. 


The following exemplifies the influence of the Pratisakhyas on Katyda- 
yana. ; 


Let us first consider q and g, We learn from the Péniniyasiksa that 
according to Panini, ‘r’ is cerebral (miirdhanya*) and ‘1’ dental. This is 
the only extant work of its kind which has kept the Paninian pronunciation 
in tact. But the Pratisékhyas mostly class ‘r’ among dentals or those pro- 


duced at the root of the teeth. 


a aayqe V.P. 1. 68 

tae aga A. P. 1. 28 

at Renda weneaqesq: T. P. 1. 41. 

qaga Taal: qartas tk IAs R. P. (pp. 36-37). 


But so far as ‘1’ is concerned, all the Pratis@khyas agree with Panini in 
including it among dentals. 


gahar ad V.P. 1. 69 


TASS quae  T.P.1. 42 
aatras R. V. (pp. 36-37) 


How did ‘f’ which was cerebral according to Panini, came to be denta- 
lised ? 


The change of both? ‘r’ and ‘d’? to ‘1° is observable even in the 
Vedic literature, especially in the Brahmanas. Cf. afrira (R. V. 6.28.6) : aélila 
(A. V : 14.1. 27) ; Sukra (R. V. 1. 84. 4) : Sukla (Ait. Br: 1. 29) ; aramkrta 
(R. V. 2. 1. 7) : alakra (Sat. Br. 13. 8. 4. 7). 


1, Vide also the LaghuSabdenduSekhara, Ka§i Sans. Seris No. 5, p. 36; and 
MACDONELL, Vedic Grammar, p. 17. 


2. Vide WHITNEY, Sanskrit Grammar, p. 19. 

3. ‘d’ which often changes to ‘1’ in certain Brahmanas (cf. glaa, Rul, 
etc. occurring in the Kaus. Br. instead of gA, gT etc. cf. also R. P. 1. 
10-11), may also have a similar history. This may be noted: Though the text of 
the Kaus. Br. published by LINDNER (Jena, 1887) does not record this change, 
a very old ms. of the Adyar Library (2 Volumes, Nos. 41. B. 72 and 41. C. 5) 
older than most of those which LINDNER used for his editio princeps, has throughout 
used @ instead of { and €. LINDNER has himself noted this in certain mss. 
Vide his preface. 
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Whether this change was due to the influence* of the Dravidian langu- 
ages or to sectional idiosyncrasies, cannot b= exactly determined, It is true 
that ‘r’ is a dental in the Dravidian langueges. But lambdacism is a com- 
mon phenomenon in many other languages which could not have had any 
contact with any member of the Dravidian family ; and in Sanskrit also the 
change of ‘r’ to ‘1’ was probably not due tc any external influence, but must 
have happened ab intra.5 MACDONELL in his Vedic Grammar rightly ob- 
serves: “It seems likely that the recorded Vedic dialect was descended from 
an Indo-Iranian one in which rhotacism had removed every ‘1’; but that 
there must have been another Vedic dialect in which I.E. r and 1 were kept 
distinct, and a third in' which I. E. r became | throughout ; from the latter 
two 1 must have found its way into the lierary language to an increasing 
extent....” Dravidian influence might have smoothened the way to a certain 
extent and might have been one of the seconcary causes. As for the exact 
cause, the meagreness of the material available makes any, conjecture at this 
stage hazardous and premature. 

The change of ‘r’ to ‘1’ could not have been quite unknown to Panini. 
In the following si#tras he gives the forms containing ‘1’ besides those con- 
taining ‘r’. 


qengaqageegegiaa (3. 1. 58) 


ar saraaagagsgaR Re: (3. 1. 70). 

In some instances which contain a paletal and especially in roots begin- 
ning with 4, eg. sq and sy this crange may be due to economy, of 
effort, because it is easier to pronounce ‘1’ by the side of ‘§ ’ than to pro- 
nounce the Paninian ‘r’ which is not as neer to it in respect of sthdna as the 
former (ie. ‘1’.). 

Pānņini’s silence about this change of ‘1’ to T may mean that they, 
except those which; he has mentioned, were only local ‘diosyncrasies and had 
not gained sufficiently extensive currency in his time to necessitate the forma- 
tion of a general rule covering all such worcs. ^s regards the change of ‘d’ 
to ‘Į it may be said that it is one among the many other Sa@khaic peculiar- 
ities advocated by the various Prātiśūkhyas. The following sūtra of the 
V. P. and the commentator’s statement thereon are in this connection worthy 
of note. 





4. KITTEL, GUNDERT and CALDWELL have drawn up long lists of Sanskrit 
words which they suppose to have been borrowed from the Dravidian languages. See 
KITTEL, Preface to the Kannada Dicijonary ; CALDWELL, Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian Languages, pp. 159-163 and 557-579; RAMKRISHNAIH, Studies in 
Dravidian Philology, p. 13. But a majority of these words need re-examination ang 
no prima facie case can legitimately be made out for the supposed Dravidian in- 
fluence. This subject which by itself is a vast >ne has to be reserved for a separate 
paper as it is not proper to dilate upon it here, going beyond the limits of our main 
subject. 

5. See UHLENBECK, A Manual of Sanskrt Phonetics, p, 51; and Batakrishna 
GHOSH, Linguistic Introduction to Sanskrit, pp. 80-81. 
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edt wet (4 144) 


SEERA SERA TAR gent Reda sqai Ra a aa 
arafearar n (Uvvata on V. P. 8. 29.). 


The only exit outi of this maze lies in a knowledge of the true history of 
the various Vedic recensions and in a clarification of the chronological rela- 
tions of the Pratisékhyas with Panini; unfortunately both these are still un- - 
certain. - . 

It is plain from the foregoing that the cerebral ‘r’, taught correctly by 
Panini, was dentalised by the Prati§@khyas and that this change was mainly 
due to tha increasing interchangeability of the two sounds. 


` 2. How did ihs interchangeability influence the vowels ‘y and P? 


Now we come to a and g, These are two vowels peculiar to the Sans- 
krit language. The inclusion of these in the alphabets of the Dravidian 
languages is necessitated by a large number of words which these (Dravidian 
‘ languages have borrowed from Sanskrit. No genuine Dravidian word con- 
tains these. WHITNEY® in an interesting note says that they occur in the 
Slavonic languages too. Even in Sanskrit the use of @&% is limited’ to a few 
‘derivatives of the root klp-. It never occurs in a word as finals. The in- 
clusion of g in the alphabet is only for the sake of artificial symmetry. 
Katyayana, therefore, when instancing @ under the sitre xag, is put to 
the necessity of roping? in onomatopoetic and other words. 


CANT TESA: | 
In instancing the savernadirgha Patañjali ropes in the word gag: itself : 
OE BAR: ETA: 
'- Panini’s silence about this (savarnedirgha) will be presently explained. 
The vowels ‘p’ and ‘]’ contain elements of, and in articulation resemble, 


their respective consonants ‘r’ and ‘1’. The Prétisakhyas analyse them as 
composed of a medial consonantal element (r or 1 respectively) flanked on 


both sides by vocalic elements: agqaqif Feral ahs organ 


(V. P. 4. 146) > See (A. P. 1.37). `. 


In regard to their sth@nas there is a conflict of views. The pronunciation 
of these sounds must have been undoubtedly vocalic in the Samhitds. The 
Rk Pratisékhya classes them rather mysteriously among the jihvdmiiliyas : 


qaaa 9B sat Menger: graa at: | (1. 8). 





+ 6, Sanskrit Grammar, p. 11. 
7. See ULHENBECK, A Manual of Sans. Phon., pp. 11 and 41; vide Patafijali’s 
introduction to the sūtra EGR. 


8. See Patafijali on the sūtra Go ( a Tara: It sm: afc...) 


. 9. See Patafijali on 1. 1. 9 (eae: aavifaft:); the sabdakaustubha, 
Chowkhamba ed., pp. 49 et seq. 
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Perhaps it is attempting to record the old pronunciation handed down to it 
by tradition, although there is no evidence co make us believe that that vocalic 
pronunciation was still in vogue in its days. On the othen hand, this Prati- 
Saékhyd© recognises the medial consonantal elements in these sounds ; it also 
says that ‘]’ is not taken as a vowel whem it stands in the beginnirig or end 
of a word™ ; and these facts indicate thac the consonantalisation of ‘7 andl 
Thad already begun and that their original nature was fast Anih 
. It may also be gleaned from this? that the consonantalisation of ‘P took 
‘place earlier than that of ‘y’. The term dg used instead of q and zai in 
the Pratisakhyas is a further proof of the increasing consonantal nature of the 
vowel œ in post-Vedic days. It seems probable that ¢ came to be called tq 
and afi instead of ze in order to be kept distinct from spr which had 
a like pronunciation. The Vijesaneyi Pr@tisékhya agrees with the Rk Prati- 
Sakhya in classing ‘y” among jihvdmiifiyas, but disagrees when it classes ‘|’ 
among dentals.’ The consonantal element in the latter sound seems to have 
become more defined in its time. See ggat ara (V. P. 1. 69) and% X 
a Reqs (Ibid., 1. 65). 

The T. P. says that ‘barsva’ is the ¢héne of both : sqyeqat a Regma- 
aaa aegade (T. P. 2.18). The Vaidikabharana explains barsve 
as follows : 


qa aH eA: tei RE eat: ATRN: | 
Ramer aeiiae sÀ: ai wel: cara U” 


This represents an intermediate stage at which, though ‘p’ and E had 
lost their original positions, they had not ret become dentals. 


We are here apparently faced with a difficulty. It is generally accepted 
that the V. P. is much later than the T. P., but we see that the former classes 
‘r’ among jihvdmiliyes and thus contains a more primitive idea. This may 
be explained in two ways : either that the consonantalisation of ‘y’ was slow 
in its sæhhitā or that it has simply followed the R. P. in this matter. The 
indebtedness of the later Pratigakhyas to th= earlier ones is indeed great. There 
is also a third possibility that it wants to lay more emphasis on the consonantal | 
nature of ‘Į by ascribing to it a sthana different from that of ‘r’. „Above 
all, it may be „pointed out, as has beea done by WHITNEY", that it is 


10, See 13. 34. 


Ll, eat Gar: BY (P 13). 

12. From the fact that ‘]’ was not regarded as a vowel when it stood in these 
positions; cf. V. P. SUT GHA! (L-87). 

13. Mysore G. O. L. Series Edition, p. 75. 

14. Trans. of the A. P., Journal of Americen Oriental Society, Vol. 7, pp, 358- 
359. The R. P. is probably pre-Pāņinian : See K. Madhava Krishna Sarma; The 
Text of the Astādhyäyī, Journal of the U. P Historical Society, Vol. XIII, Part. I, 
p. 64, 
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not very much clear what these Pratisékleyas exactly mean by saying that 
‘Y is a jihv@miliya. This does not in any way resist our conclusion since 
we know. that these sounds acquired consonantal properties as early as in the 
‘days of Panini and long before the codification of the V. P. 


According to the Paniniyasiksé, ‘r’-is a cerebral and ‘]’ a dental. Cf. 


AAMT HRW TA BAST: ea: 1 8 
The Siksa rightly represents the view of Panini who intends ta cover the 
cerebralisation of ‘n’ preceded by ‘p’ by his sätre qqs a mu: amaa 
(8.4.1). All the commentators are also agreed on this point. 


Here it may be noticed en passant that the pronunciation of ‘]’ as ‘lr’ 
which is now current among some people, can by no means go back to Paninian 
or PratiSikhyaic antiquity. It was not current even in Patafijali’s days. It 
seems to owe its origin to a confusion which, often resulted irs the pronunci- 
ation of. this sound, from the homogeneity which was recognised -between this 
and ‘p’. It is also possible that the way in. which this letter is written in 
Devanagari (a) is responsible for this. 


3. Why Panini does not analyse these sounds ? 


Panini says BOT TWIT: (1. 1. 51) and he too knows that there is a consonantal 
element in both of them ; but he does not care to analyse them. His reasons 
for this are obvious. He is a practical grammarian. ‘He never indulges in 
hair-splitting. His concept of these as well as of other vowels is unitary. His 
unit of measurement of the time taken by a vowel is one Mät (mora). The 
Pratisakhyas'® split the Matra into enw and ardhāņu. According to Panini, 
half a mora is the irreducible minimum, since thati exactly is the time taken 
up in the transition from one sound in a samhita to another. 


This ‘brief survey of the history of tha consonantal pronunciation of the 
vowels ‘p’ and ‘p? would be imperfect if we do not notice here what result 
it (this pronunciation) had in later days. In the following V@rtika Kātyāyana 


introduces the peculiar % and = which contain ‘two consonantal and two 
K : 

vocalic elements each and which are in all probability the result of the above 

process : ` . 


aidia eft E aT Ta GAA za qaam, (P. 6. 1. 101, Vartikas 1-2). dg + 
ao a i ` 
$ -= a Eet: "A + Ga: = A SE | 


These are pronounced as conjunct consonants as it were. Patafijali flatly 
denies the vocalic nature of these : a q san gant arated’? 
: B g . 





15. Verse 17. - 16. See V. P. 1. 60-61. 

17. It is the predominance of the consonantal part that occasions these res- 
pective alternative forms and does not make us feel the hiatus. 

18. Vide Patafijali and Kaiyata on P. 1. 1. 9, pp. 224-227, N. S. Ed, 


‘eg? 
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The commentator Kaiyata attributes isetsprstaprayatna to these, the same 


_ which produces the entasthas. He also points out that according to some, the 


quantity of each of these is also more than that of an ordinary dirgha. It is 
two and a half Matras. Kaiyata™® and NégeSa place this thing also beyond 
doubt that each of these contains a double element of its respective consonant, 


s4,,, How did these double consonantal dements develop in these sounds ? 


The answer to this question which I propose td give is that since there 
was no ‘1’, in cases of savarnasadhi of ‘|’, this ‘|’ containing two vocalic 
elements was substituted in place of the two ordinary ‘!’s. The same fate 
was often?° dealt out ta ‘p’ which had become its savarne. 


To sum up: the pronunciation of ‘y’ and ‘1’ which was purely vocalic 
in the Sarhitas became more and more corsonantal in the post-Vedic langu- 
age ; and the Pratisékhyas or those whose <raditions they Tepresent, by their 
attitude? imparted 'a fillip to this change. 


5. How, in which respect and to what. extent was Katyayana influenced 
by the Pratisakhyas ? 


_ ‘When the cerebral ‘r’ was brought down to the level of the dental ‘1’ 
by the Pratisakhyas, ‘y’ which was intimately connected with ‘]’ was also 
dealt out the same fate. This identity in siha@ne leads Kātyāyana to enjoin 
homogeneity between these vowels in the following Vértika: angen): 


waa i Aa gae: Aare: | (P. 1. 1. 4 Vartika 5). 


We have thus seen that the identity in stkāna of ‘r’ and ‘1’ ‘affected the 
relation between the corresponding vowels. It has now to be examined what 
results the similarity in pronunciation between ‘r’ and ‘p’ had. 

q substituted by F, 


- When the pronunciation of ‘p’ became more and more consonantal 
(among some sections at least), È sometimes displaced ‘r’. This happened 
as early as the Brahmana period. We can thus understand the word 
qa” ( fata ) which occurs frequently in some Brahmanas and to` 
which Kātyāyana introduces us in his Vartika fy aeaea 
(P. 6. 1. 37, Vi 5) By gaf Xātyäyana means the cals as and not 
the aca 


19, See ibid, p. 225 ( TERAJ and SEREAJT ). 

20. The substitution of 7% is optional. 

21. Which they indicate by the analysis of these sounds and by other facts, 

22, We are reminded here of the elision of one { before another, taught by 
Panini 8. 3. 14. 

23. See also R. P. 15. 23. 
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It has been and will be repeatedly emphasised that K&tyayana hunts up 
all the S4khaic peculiarities in pronunciation while Panini follows a different 
track. -Hence the latter’s silence over this. 

In other instances the position is reversed, ie, ‘r’ is sometimes’ employed 
to perform a vocalic office. This tendency is seen in the classical language. 
Instances are furnished by verses which use ‘r’ as a short ‘p’ as it were. 
Although, as a rule, when a vowel is followed by a conjunct consonant, it be- 
comes a ‘Guru’, it fails to do so in the following cases, because the conso- 
nantal combination following it has ‘r’ for its second member. 


a aeaa KATA | 
Ramdana THT TAT VT 

Ha Wet Ie FSA | 

ma aR gaang ei Raama t 
aaditenea Rel A RATT N 
afa art | 

aa Mee Te Taga | Hassett 
BAA BSAC: | 

arg ae: gag TaN eaedesray, | 


Varahamihira too has the following in his Brhajjataka. 
“ora kt AA: TIE: MRT AASA 
Sse: AAR gash aan fi: | 
PASM RAA: SAAS VATS | 
This is the reading which Bhattotpala had before him. He comments : 
Perea RA gR | 


The change of the reading feator into zaor in the latter examples, for 
which some modern editors are responsible, is unwarranted. fate is more 
* -in keeping with the context. Such a convenient change is impossible in the 
‘former example, because meaning prohibits it. There is also another instance 
pointed out by WACKERNAGEL*°, where ‘p’ is interchangeable with ‘re’ gao 





24, Chandomaiijari with Jivananda Vidyasagara’s commentary, Calcutta, 1886, 
p. 43. 


25. This is the reading according to this author. Mallinatha reads qaggada 
instead. The Adyar library ms. 30. L. 35 has ygtarggaAaae t 
26. Mallinātha reads 3g instead. 27. 2. 17. 


28, 2.19. Cf. also the Siddhāntaśekhara (1. 14): qaiea afian | 
29. Venkateswara Press Ed., pp. 30 and 31. 
30. See Altindische Grammatik, 7. 7. }., p. 31, 
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we, 


* for èp af a later variant of fy ‘also has a similar historf. We 
now sum up our conclusions :— ` 


* (1) _ The interchangeability of ‘r’ and ‘1° tended to dentalise ‘r’ in the f 
Prātiśākhyas. . 


(2) This had its consequence on ‘p’ and ‘]’, the mutual homogeneity 
>- of which is admitted by Kātyāyana. 


(3) The consonantal pronunciation of ‘p’ was responsible for the substi- 
tution of ‘r’ by ‘r’ in certain cases and that of ‘p’ by ‘r in others. 


[To be continued] 


YOGIC BASIS OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS* 


By 
Shri ARWIND U. VASAVADA, M.A. 


THE paper attempts to find justification of the Psycho-analytic method of cure 
in the Yoga philosophy. 


The two knowledges, though differing in aim—one out for attaining libera- 
tion and the other for the harmonization of human personality—, have certain 
identities. On the basis of these identifications alone, there is the justifica- 
tion of bringing the two systems together. 


On deeper insight, it might seem that Psycho-analysis is a special appli- 
cation of Yoga in a special case. Or, in other words, we might express tha: 
Psycho-analysis becoming self-conscious is Yoga. 


Psycho-analysis, as we have said, aims at harmonizing the personality of 
the abnormal so that his life in society may run smoothly. An abnormality 
may be understood! as undue violence of some of our instincts, which bring 
a sort of dissociation within the personality. The ego is unable to bring 
about a synthesis between the world of desire and reality. Different types 
of abnormalities are nothing but different mechanisms through which our 
instinctual desires‘ manifest in our personality. The distance of the gap bet- 
ween the two worlds depends upon the intensity of violence of instincts. Dis- 
guised manifestations of instincts stand as the other or not-self, as an opponent 
before the ego. 


Psycho-analysis by its method brings the realization to the patient that 
the other was his own voluntary creation. This knowledge abates the undue 
violence of the instinct as the opposing force. This knowledge with the re- 
education of the personality cures the patient. 


Yoga considers the whole life of man as an abnormality—a false ident:- 
fication of self with! not-self. The process of world manifestation is due to 
this confusion between the geqy and the ygjq, From another angle, it is a 
sort of dissociation of self from the pure liberated self. The ego which arises 
out of the false identification with the kermas, stands as an other to the 
Pure, Ideal, Liberated self. The ideal of personality in Yoga is God Who is 
Sn, ala ah, dea daz,! which one has to achieve by means of Yoga 
practices. In Psycho-analysis, the ideal is the full-fledged, socially harmonized 
personality. 


* Read in the Psychology Section of the Indian Science Congress Session, 
Benares, 1941. 
1. Yoga Sūtra, 1. 24. 
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In both, the ideal is achieved Ey way of detaching oneself from the false 
identifications. The concept of Sxy=q is at the very basis of the cure even in 
Psycho-analysis, which is overlooked by some expounders, 


Every psycho-analyist believes that the cure consists in the re-education 
of. the personality. Knowledge of the incidents connected with the repression 
of instinct is only a means to abate the violence of the instinct. It cannot 
remove the attachment ; this can only be brought by the education of the 
mind, which consists in Sqq, Ever a normal man feels the evils of some of 
his bad tendencies ; he knows them fully, yet they are not removed thereby. 
` It is knowledge through faq that will eradicate them. 


Thus, the basic tenet of psyche-analysis has its justification in the con- 
cept of Suz, 

False identification of gay witk «aÑ is, according to Yoga, the cause 
of this world and the individual’s identification with the not-self. Identifi- 
cation produces an outward-going activity in the ya, Samsara is thus the 
outward manifestation of the Unmanifest, aaym, The check of this 
activity, therefore, is the means of Sberation in Yoga. In the individual the 
outward-going citta is to be checked and detained by ĝe or inwardization. 
In other words, a habit of continued detachment and dissociation is. enjoined 
‘here. If I remain a spectator of my mental ocean, I do not plunge in it 
and identify with it. Such a continued habit brings absolute si of 
gar and said, which is liberation.. 

It is not very easy to bé the spectator of one’s own self. It is a process 
towards abstraction, which is against our common nature. There is a definite 
method laid down by the Yoga philosophy which progressively takes one to 
this stage. One is required to practise the Asfa@igas. They are: 


qa, Pra, aaa, NT, HATER, VOT, erat, and warty.” 

We shall discuss the nature of only: four Angas, viz. aaa, TATA, TROT 
and eaa, these alone being relevant to our purpose. 

The main purpose of aqa is tc make us the least conscious of our bodily 
processes.2 Our object is to arrive at the stage of a spectator of our urttis, 
which is possible only if we can rSe above our body and its attachments. 
Any easy posture, if practised regularly, is sufficient to do this. Even after, 
this, we are conscious of our subtle bzeathing process. smonta, therefore, helps 
us further by its gradual control over our breathing process. The progress 
is now to be made towards concencration. Any object may be chosen for 
concentration ; one may begin with a zross external object and may progressive- 
ly develop to concentrate upon onë subtle idea or image. The process of 
ARN, thus, consists in the selectior af the object of: concentrations While 
sqa Means concentration or absorption of mind in that chosen object. Such 





2. Yoga Sūtra, II. 29. 3. Yoga Sūtra, It. 46. 
4. Yoga Sūtra, II. 52. and I. 34. 5. Yoga Sutra, IIL 1. 
6. Yoga Sutra, III. 2. i : 
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a continued practice leads to objectless concentration or abstraction. At this 
stage, mind becomes so detached and master of itself that it can look at its 
own inner working with ease as a dispassionate spectator. 

Let us now see, how psycho-analysis employs this procedure unconsciously. 
It will be in the fitness of things to describe causes of abnormalities. 

Psycho-analytical findings reveal that do’s and dont’s of ignorant parents 
and their careless nurture cause the child-mind to fix itself on one of the 
partial manifestations of the sex instinct. As for example, fixation may occur 
in oral or anal zone or in some other partial manifestations. This inhibits 
the normal growth of the sex-instinct. Therefore, at the climatic periods, 
there is a conflict between mind and body, as they have not developed together. 
The mind has fixated at the lower manifestations of sex instinct, while the 
body, has advanced further. This conflict weakens the ego, causing regression 
and neurosis. 

The psycho-analytic method aims at curing the neurotic by excavating 
his memory through word-association, and leading him to recall the origina- 
ting causal incidents. At each step, the excavated material is interpreted, 
which, if correct, leads to further recall until the last knot is solved by proper 
interpretations. 

The practical aspect of the cure consists in asking the patient to recline 
easily on a sofa or an arm-chair, so as to make him least bodily: conscious. 
He is then asked to concentrate upon a part of his dream or the incident of 
the outbreak of neurosis ; after that he is to relate all the ideas arising in 
his mind in associations with the object! of concentration. He thus gradually 
becomes the impartial spectator of his inner working. A practised analyst 
knows how many sittings it takes for a patient to come to this stage. In this 
manner, the patient, under the guidance of the doctor, unconsciously prac- 
tises some of the avigas of Yoga. Pranayama is altogether overlooked by these 
expounders of the science. 

It will not be too much to say that if praéné@y@mea is included in it, it 
will expedite the process of cure. 

It is evident that one who gives others insight into the subtle workings 
of their minds, should have thorough knowledge of his own self. Psycho- 
analysis has, therefore, rightly emphasised the need of the analyst being 
analysed first. The analyst must be free from every conflict of passions in 
his mind. He must be a fully synthesised personality. In comparison with 
Yoga, a Guru—a Yogi—holds the same position in relation to his disciple. 
This need is much more realised in the final stages of cure of a patient than 
in the beginning. Analysis begins with implicit confidence of a patient in 
the doctor. Confidence comes out of reverence for the doctor. In the final 
stages of cure, the patient develops a peculiar kind of relation with the doctor, 
which varies with the type of abnormality from which he suffers. It is here 
that the mettle of the doctor is tested. The patient in freeing himself from 
the complexes, deeply attaches himself to the doctor. The doctor has to handle 
him very carefully at this stage. It is from here that the process of re-educa- 
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tion of mind begins. This process of re-education will be fruitful or other- 
wise, in so far as the doctor is a fully synthesised personality or not. A slight 
mistake in this stage may worsen the whole situation ; it might disorganise the 
whole personality of the patient. A doctor, if he is a apy of a higher degree, 
will be the best person to be the analyst. In Yoga practice, a sa@d-guru is 
the proper person to guide a disciple in the higher path of liberation. He, 
having removed his sa@msk@ras, knows full well the working of the various 
instincts and has the power to see into the inner working of others ; therefore 
he will smoothen the course of liberation of the disciple. 


Some broad suggestions regarding developing æ theory of 
Indian psycho-analysis, 


The exact nature of the Unconscious is still a matter of controversy among 
the scientists. FREUD emphasises wholly on the violence and repression of sex- 
instinct, while ADLER and JuNG do so on Egoism and Love for life or Elan 
vital respectively. In! this connection fhe Yoge Siitras have a better sugges- 
tion to give. We are asked to believe that the false identification of self 
with not-self is due to five kleśas viz, afer, aam, ua, ga and aiaa. 
Each one of these may be taken as layers of Unconscious, the lowest being 
afaa Or love for life and the deepest a7f§er, Moreover, it is repository 
of our sa@msk@ras or the tendencies of so many lives we have lived. 

This and other reasons to be shown below should warn the psycho-analyst 
against using the Western method of cure and interpretation of the complexes 
especially in treating Indian patients. 

If the phylogenetic origin of the Unconscious is granted, we should believe 
that our Unconscious will be different from that of the Westerners, and con- 
sequently our dream symbolizations and mannerisms of abnormal diseases will 
greatly differ. New interpretation through new symbols is an absolute neces- 
sity with Indian patients. It is possible to discover the symbols by: the study 
of our mythology embodied in the Puranas. 

It may be objected that human nature being the same everywhere, mental 
mechanisms of two nationalities need not differ. We do not question this 
proposition but maintain that a different conclusion is derived from the same 
premise. Nature of thinking—Logic—is alike in human nature, yet there 
are different languages. Human nature is identical, but its manifestations .. 
‘need not be the same in the different parts of the world. Manifestations | 
depend a great deal upon a nation’s social and religious traditions. 

It may be more concretely expressed thus. Our philosophic and religious 
tradition is marked by the concept ef fyzq and eq, From times immemorial, 
our Unconscious has imbibed these ideas. The present era being that of 
transition due to the confluence of two cultures—Eastern and West- 


ern, it is possible that most of our complexes may be due to aaar, uaa 
and afifa, An interpretation of our complexes from the Western point 





7. Yoga Sūtra, II. 3. 
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of view would harm and hinder rather than improve the condition of a 
patient. 


Secondly, it is necessary to clear the misunderstanding about the idea of 
free expression of instincts. No free expression of any instinct can remove 
its violence. It is not meant thereby that the instinctual needs are to be 
repressed, Repression consists in ignoring the existence of the desire and 
reveal the weakness of the personality. It is truly a flight from the reality. 
But not to repress is not identical with free expression: Identity will be 
clearly to misunderstand the whole thing. There is a mediate way possible, 
shown by Yoga, and which’ is the very basis of it. It says, “ Be the spectator 
of your passions, and do not give vent to them, but look upon them. dispas- 
sionately.” To remain a spectator is not to express them. This is possible 
since it has some higher and sublime ideal before us to hold on. 


We can glean some mental mechanisms and methods of detachment from 
desires, in the writing of Shri MEHER BABA. 

He compares gathering of scmsk@ras into the Unconscious with the winding 
of a string round a stick® 


Firstly, cessation of sammskaras is made possible by gradually freeing our- 
selves from the bodily needs through fasting and solitude. 

Secondly, the samsk@ras cen be allowed to be worn out by withholding 
their expression into action. It is like a wound string which wears out on 
the stick due to lack of use. 

Third’ process is called unwinding of savskéras as we might unwind the 
string from the stick. It consists in “ annulling the past sask@ras by men- 
tally reversing the process which leads to their formation.” This process is 
exactly like one used in psycho-analytic method. Penance and self-humiliation 
can bring out the same process of unwinding. 

Fourthly, the energy of the sarzska@ras can be diverted and sublimated, 
thus the samskdras “ get dispersed and leave and have a tendency to disap- 
pear.” 

Lastly, the final wiping out of samské@ras can be brought by the grace of 
a perfect Master, by implicit self-surrender to Him. 

While discussing these processes, Shri MEHER BABA rightly says, “ they 
erepresent the different principles characterising the psychic processes which 
take place while samsk@ras are being removed.’’® 

We see that there is more than one method of freeing ourself from the 
thraldom of our passions. 

The above suggestions may prove fruitful in developing an Indian theory 
of psycho-analysis. The Indian psycho-analyst should experiment upon the 
patient from such an angle ; with the study of Yoga and mythology, he should 
find out a new theory of psycho-analysis. 





8. Meher Baba Journal, April 1939: “Shree Mener BABA on the Removal 
of sarnskSras” (Part I.) 
9. Ibid, p. 3. 


BHARADVAJAS’ HYMNS TO AGNI* 
(RV. VI, 1-16) 


By 
Dr. MANILAL PATEL, PH.D. (Marburg) 


INTRODUCTION.—The Sixth Mandala of the Rgveda is known as the Book 
of the Bharadvajas. Most of the hymns of this Mandala are ascribed by 
the Anukrameni to the ancestor Bharadvaja. In VI, 16, 33; 17, 14; 48, 
7. 13; and 63, 10 the respective Rsi names himself as Bharadvaja, wherein, 
however, it is uncertain whether the ancient Bharadvaja is to be understood 
or a successor of his. In VI, 15, 3 the latter is undoubtedly referred to. In 
VI, 16, 5 and 31, 4 Bharadvaja is mentioned by the side of the king Divodasa. 
A reference to Bharadvaja is met with in VI, 65, 6 and one to “ forefathers” 
in VI, 21, 8. The ancestral Rsis are named in VI, 22, 2 as Navagvas, and 
in VI, 35, 5 as the Angirases. In VI, 50, 15 Bharadvaja speaks of the con- 
temporary Rsis as his descendants. In VI, 10, 6; 23, 10; 25, 9; 35, 4; and 
47, 25 the Rsi counts himself among the Bharadvajas, and in VI, 51, 12 the 
- Rsi calls himself a Bharadvajite. l 


The chief king mentioned in this Mandala is Divodasa. Prastoka is 
mentioned in VI, 47, 22 and Spfijaya Daivavata (cf. IV, 15, 4) in the historical 
hymn VI, 27, 7. 


Favourite words of this Mandala are nisiti and todd, favourite forms the 
infinitives ending in -dhyai. 

The Mandala may be divided into five groups : 

I: 1—16 hymns to Agni, os 
II : 17—47 hymn to Indra (48 to Agni, the Martus and Piisan). 
Ill : 49—52 hymns to Viéve-devah. 
IV : 53—58 hymns to Piisan., 

V : 59—75 hymns to various deities. 





* This is an advance specimen: of an annotated translation of the Sixth Mandala 
of the Rgveda, which I have been of late busy preparing. The complete translation ` 
(to be published by BHARATIYA VipyA BHAVAN)! contains fuller annotations ; here 
only the more important of them are given. 
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I. Group : Hymns TO Acni (VI, 1-16). 
VI, 1. 
(Metre : Tristubh.) 


1. Thou, O Agni, wast indeed the first conceiver, (the first) invoking 
priest of this hymn, O Master! Thou, O Bull, makest it an invincible power 
in order to overpower (all)' power. 


2, Therefore didst thou, the Hoty (who art) proficient in worship, sit 
down at the seat of consecrated food, enjoying (the same) as thou art worthy 
of being praised. Unto thee, as such, followed, first of all, devout, mindful 
men for the sake of great riches. 


3, They followed him, who was moving with many treasures as (a 
king) with his atmy, whilst keeping a watch over riches in him, (namely), 
bright Agni, (who is); beautiful, great, covered with a layer of vapd, illumi- 
nating for all time. 


4, Following with homage the foot-mark of the god, (and) seeking for 
fame they have obtained unimpaired glory. Indeed they gained adorable 
names ; they rejoiced in: thy auspicious sight. 


5. Thee do the peoples magnify, on the earth : unto thee (come) both 
the riches of the men. Thou, O Helper, art a distinguished protector, father 
and mother of mankind: for ever indeed. 


6. He, the Agni, beloved of the clans, should be worshipped. The de- 
lightful invoking priest has seated himself down, (who is) proficient in wor- 


VI, 1. i XII, 103 uss vapā (Mahb.'= 
lab : As the first priest (st. 2), Agni “skin”) of the earth. RoTH pro- 
is also the inventor of the sacred poses to read vaydévaniam follow- 
poesy, here particularly, this hymn. ing RV. VI, 2, 5 but there the 
The same idea occurs in IX, 91, word is used in quite a different 
1 concerning Soma, and in II, 9, 4 connection. Moreover, ef. V, 43, 
concerning Agni. 7; VS. XX, 37; TB. III, 6, 2, I 
2a: st. 6; V, 1,5, X, 52, 2. 4, The stanza continues the myth of 
, 2b: I, 128, 1; X, 70,1; 91, 1. Agni’s flight. 
2ed alludes to Agnis flight into 4¢=I, 72, 3c. The Angirases are 
, water. meant. 
2d : I, 65, 2; V, 15, 5a; 19, 2b. 5b: TBr. IH, 6, 10, 2 reads tvám— 
3ab : vrtd—instr. sg. of vrt, f. ‘army’ Sāyaņa explains ubháyäsah here as 
‘ suit’; Agni is compared here with , “ (riches) consisting of cattle and 
a king surrounded with his army. of things other than cattle”, but in 
3d : vapdvantam, the exact sense of the his comm. on TBr. as “ celestial as 
word is obscure. Does it mean well as earthly (riches).” Rather 
“covered with a layer of fat of “one’s own and one’s enemy's 
ghrta”, or “with a hole or cavity” (riches) ”, see VII, 83, 5——For the 
(ef. úlbam) wrapped in which Agni ellipsis cf. I, 31, 10; VI, 15, lad; 
entered the waters (cf. RV. X, 51, X, 6, 6. 


1)? It may be mentioned that VS, 
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ship. “Unto thee, as such, who shinest in the house, may we approach, bend- 
ing our knees with homage ! 


7. Thee, as such, O Agni, do we pure-minded, praying for good-will, 
devout, approach anew. Thou hast led the clans, O Agni, illuminating with 
the exalted light of heaven. . 


8. ‘(Thee wha art) the wise lord of all the clans, the Bull of the folks, 
who pourest down (riches) (?), who desirest the appearance (of the priests) 
(2), who enjoyest (the sacrifice), purifying, ruling over riches, adorable Agni. 


9. That mortal has, O Agni, worshipped and attended the service, who 
has accomplished thy sacrificial portion with fuel. He, who understands the 
offering thoroughly through homages, receives all wealth indeed: he being 
protected by thee. 


10. Unto thee, as such, the great one, may we then bring a grand (wor- 
ship) with (our) homages, O Agni, with the faggot and with the oblations on 
the altar, O Son of might, with praise-hymns and recitations! May we seek 
shelter in thy auspicious good-will ! 


11. Thou, who hast extended thyself with light through both the worlds 
and with thy glory as a glorious protector,—mayst thou illuminate us further 
with high, abiding, rich gifts ! 


12. Grant us, O thou Good one, always (possession) of heroic men, 
` abundant cows for (our), son and offspring, and many great enjoyments (of 
food) which keep evil at a distance ! May good reputations be ours! 


13. Manifold riches, O Agni, may I, out of love for thee, obtain in 
many ways through thy goodness, O King! For, manifold riches are there 
in thee, O much-coveted Agni, in thee, the king, for (thy) worshipper. 


7c: Lupwic correctly supplies: in the inning of the sacrifice. It may also 
battle. mean “one who wishes to fly away.” 


8. The whole stanza is in apposition 92: VI, 3, 2. ` 
with “thee” in st. 7. 9b: VI, 2,5; 18, 4; X, 122, 3. 
8a: IU, 2, 10; V, 4, 3. 9c: 1,315 
8b : nitóśana- occurring only 4 times 9d. Read fudiah. 
may mean “richly bestowing 10a: IH, 54, 2. 
(gifts) ” from Vius- with ni “to 10¢: VI, 13, 4 ab. 
stream down (viz. riches).” 116: I, 117, 9. 
8c: prétisani- may be translated as 12a: HI, 34, 5. 
“one who desires the appearance of 12b: III, 54, 15; VI, 13, 5. 
the priests.” préti may mean several 12¢: IX, 87, 9. š 
things. pra-i often signifies the ap- 12d'= VI, 74, 2d. 
pearance of the priests or the beg- .- z 
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VI, 2. 
‘(Metre : sts. 1410 Anustubh ; st. 11 Sakvari.) 


1. Thou, O Agni, possessest indeed princely glory like Mitra. 


Thou, 


O Distinguished one, increasest thy fame like one (who increases) his pros- 


perity, O Good one! 


2, For, unto thee do the peoples invoke verily with sacrificial prayers 
and praise-hymns ; unto thee comes the victorious (horse) which keeps the 
wolf away and rushes through (wide) spaces, the one known in all peoples. 


3, Thee, the banner of the sacrifice, do the men of heaven enkindle, 
acting harmoniously, when, indeed, this mortal man, seeking after (thy) good- 


will, invokes (thee) at the sacrifice. 


4, That mortal, who satisfying thee, (who art) the bountiful one, labours 
(at the sacrifice) with devoutness, gets over, through the favours of high 


heaven, the enmities as over a distress. 


5. That man who has accomplished through the faggot thy invocation 
and enkindling, O Agni, nourishes his house so that it enlarges into (many) 
branches and that (in it) one lives a hundred years. 


6. Thy smoke rises up vehemently, (becoming)! white while spreading 
in heaven; for like the sun with his resplendence, even so shinest thou, O 


Purifying one, with beauty. 


7. For, thou art verily our dear guest, to be invoked among the clans, 
gay like an elder in his fortress, like a son needing protection (?). 


VI, 2. 

la: IX, 97, 3. 

id: Cf. Raghu. XVIII, 32. 

2cd : The same idea occurs in V, 6, 
1-2. 

3a: V, 11, 2. “The men of heaven” 
are the Maruts (see IlI, 16, 2) or 
the deities in general (cf. st. 11). 

3¢: syé jdnah: later ayam janah; 
Sayana: yajama@no hota vā; Lup- 
WIG : this mankind: 

3d: juhvé according to 
“invokes thee.” 

4ab: VHI, 101, 1; VS. VIII, 20— 
ydhat (re. accent cf. rúhat in V, 36, 

2), though a verbal form, is taken 

as adverb by OLDENBERG. 

“ Heaven ” for the totality of dei- 
ties. (cf. st. 11 and II, 24, 14). 
4d: st. 1L 
5ab: cf. VI, 1, 9; 13, 4; 15, 11. 
5¢. vaydvantam: “containing bran- 

ches which represent sons, grand- 
sons etc.” (Sdayana). 


Sayana : 


ác: 


° derivation 


6a : VII, 2, 1. 
6d: VII, 3, 9; IX, 64, 28 (wherein 
‘rucé—krpdé parallel like the present 
dyuté—krpd). Cf. also VI, 15, 5. 
Jed: It is difficult to find out what 
is exactly meant. OLDENBERG be- 
lieves that the words should be con- 
structed crosswise : sūnúr ná ranvdh 
(cf. I, 69, 5) and jurye ná traya- 
yadyyah. This is, however, too arti- 
ficial The idea expressed in c 
seems to be: like an old warrior 
(who no more participates in wars) 
feels quite comfortable in his for- 
tress.—trayaydyya is formed like 
sprhaydyya and panaydyya, but its 
is doubtful; perhaps, 
causative gerundive of Viraé- “to 
rescue.” Sdyana: tratavyah or 
janmatrayam praptah, LUDWIG: 
“to triple” (“zu verdreifachen ”) 
In contrast to c one may expect : 
“bringing protection.” 
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8. With wisdom indeed ar: thou ancinted in the wood (ie. in the 


wooden vessel), like an effective steed (urged to jump on), O Agni! 


Like 


a moving household is his own energy ; like a steed is the young bird. 


9, Thou (eatest) even those immovabE (pieces of wood), O Agni, like 
an animal (which eats grass) om the grazing ground, when the powers of , 
thee, the mighty, rend the woods, O Ageless one! , 


10. For thou seekest, O Azni, to become the Hotr of the sacrificing 


Adhvaryus in the house of the clans. 
enjoy the offering, O Angiras ! 


Create prosperities, O Lord of clans ; 


11. Call hither, O God—tho. great as Mitra (or, celebrated like Mitra) 
—, the gods unto us, O Agni! (Pray for us) the goodwill of the two worlds ! 


Entreat the: men of heaven for welfare, for good dwelling ! 


May we over- 


come enemies, calamities and harcships ; ma we overcome ie through thy 


help! 
Be s Ak iy we 7 
VI, 3 
(Metre : Tristubh.) 
_1, Agni! He will live in peace, (whc is) the guardian of truth, born 


in truth : the devout mortal will acquire thy ample light, whom thou, (as) 
a Varuna joined with Mitra, prozectest from banishment (and) calamity, 0 


God ! 


_ 2, He has sone with, sacrificial worships, toiled (at the sacrifices) 
with toils, made offerings unto wish-fulfillirg Agni. Thus, neither the dis- 
favours of the famous, nor any calamity, ncr insolence meets that mortal. 


8a : djyáse has here a double sene as 
in IX, 32, 3: referring to Agri, it 
would be derived from Væñj- (cf. 
IX, 72, 1; 85, 5; and X, 118, 4); 
and referring to horse, from yaj- 
(cf. V, 30, 14; IX, 76, 2; 105, 2). 
With dréne ajydse may be compared 
ajydse vane (IX, 66, 9; 78, 2). 
kaláše góbhir ajyase (IX, 85, 5), 
ajydmano 'gnir vdne ná (X, 31, 94. 
The faggot is described here as a 
“wooden vessel” of Agni who may 
be compared with Soma. The hemis- 
tich can very well fit in a Soma- 


hymn. 
8c v VI, 13, 2e. 
8d: V, 9, 4b. 


9b:  V,9, 4d. 

104 = IV, 9, 5e. 

11= VI, 14, 6. 

ile: VIIL 75, 2. 

ild: VI, 2, 4. 

lle'= VI, 15, 15e. 
VI, 3. 


The aymn is difficult in some parts and 
seems to suffer from incorrect tradi- 
tion. 

la: VII, 20, 6. 

1b : II, 27, 14. 

2a: VI, 1, 9. 

2b: sdhddvaraye may be EEDE 
with kāmeam asyardhnoti (Kath. I, 
P. 67, 5), käme rdhyate, (Brh. Up. 
7, 14, 7). 
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3, Whose look is stainless like the sun, (but) fearful when the desigr. 
of thee—the glowing, fiery, strong one—goes out (marauding) : everywhere 


he is the same gay house-dweller of the night, the one born in forests. 


4, Fierce is his gait, vast his assumed form ; he champs (i.e. consumes) 
with his mouth like a bridled horse. Darting forth his tongue like a (glitter- 
ing) hatchet, he is smelting like a smelter as he burns the wood. 


5, Like an archer, fain to shoot, he sets (his arrow); he whets his flame 
like the edge of metal. He, the possessor of wonderful quickness, who is the 
lord of night, is lika a bird, which sits on the tree, quickly moving its wings. 


6. Like a bard, he calls lat every rise of dawn aloud with his flames : 
he who is celebrated like Mitra ; he who is at night and by day the red (horse) 
of men, the immortal one, who is the red (horse) of men during the day. 


7, Whose (voice), as he worships (the gods), resounds like that of 
heaven : the glowing (?) Bull lows in woods ; he who, speedily as during the 
heat (of the sun), goes in haste and (fills) heaven and earth with good. The 
two have a good housemaster in him. 


8. He, who (is strengthened) through refreshments or through suitable 
praise-songs, lights up, like the lightning, out of his own impulses. Or, he 
who has created the host of Maruts, like Rbhu, has lighted up (and is) im- 
petuous, dazzling, 


3: The stanza places the two forms of 
the fire in contrast: in @ and d is 
described the beneficent form of the 
house-fire, in b and c the fierce form 
of the forest-fire, 


3d: V, 7, 2. 

4a: As regards vdrpah, compare I, 140, 
5. 

«4c : vijéhamanah (from Vha- “to go 


forth”) has a double meaning and 

is used both transitively and intran- 

sitively. 
VI, 47, 10. 

5c: II, 2, 2; X, 92, 14. 

5d: IX, 72, 5: 

Ga. The rebhd in the morning as is 
clear from I, 127, 10. 

Ged. OLDENBERG: “The red one 
who (protects) the men at night 
and by day.” 

32 


5b: 


7a. Supply “voice” to ydsya, cf. 

I, 100, 13; IV, 10, 4; V, 87, 3: 

VII, 3, 6. PIscHEL (Ved. St. II, 

100) supplies “ fire”. 

7b. rukşáh: S&yana explains as dip- 
tak. If, however, rukséd is = ritksd, 
it should be resolved as riksé: “in 
thick (wood).” 

7cd, Agni as Siirya flees, as it were, 
on his quick pace before his own 
heat, and fills heaven and earth. 


7d : X, 3, 2; 140, 2d. As regards 
. dém supdtni see GELDNER: Der 
Rigveda—tI, note on IV, 19, 7. 


8a. vā seems to have been carelessly 
used. 


8d. rbhir ná belongs, in accordance 
with the caesura, to the next pada 
but is to be connected with V taks- 
in c for that is truly Rbhu’s verb. 
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» VI, 4. 3 
(Metre : Tristubh.) ea 
1. As thou, O Hoty, at man’s service oi gods dost worship with sacri- 
fices, O Son of strength, so mayst thou sacrifice today in the same manner 
unto the same gods, willing unto the willing gods, O Agni! ,* 

2. He is our illuminator, like the irradiating one in the morning. May 
Agni be satisfied with our word of praise: who, immortal among mortals, 
waa their life-long early-rising guest, the Jatavedas. 

3. He, whose fierce (appearance) they admire with wonder, dresses 
himself like the lights of heaven : bright like the sun, ageless, purifying, who 
sends forth (treasures); he has indeed shattered the ancient (fortresses ?) 
of Aéna. ' 

4, For, thou, O Son (of might), art Joquacious as feast-companion, 
—Agni has made at the very time of his birth his pathway to food—: mayst 
thou, as such, vouchsafe us strength, O Strength-bestower! Win like a king; 
thou dwellest in safety from wolves (i.e. robbers). 

5. He, who eats speedily (even) objectionable food, outlasts, even as 
the ruling wind, the nights. May we overcome the enmities of those who 
(resist) (?) thy orders, like a horse which outstrips the hindfance-throwing 
(horses). 


VI, 4. and is used for Agni. 
ia: III, 26,2; V, 29, L 5b. rdstri is not quite clear. Cf. iri 
Je : IV, 51, 9. in V, 87, 3. Or, can it be rdsfi? 
id : Il, 23, 6; X, 16, 12. For comparision see V, 52, 3; X, 
2a: VI, 10, 1. Sayana: caksdrih 77, 2; wherein the Maruts are said 
prak@Sakeh; it may also mean to outlast the nights. 


Difficult. To avoid an alteration 


“observer”; in any case Sūrya is 5¢: 
of the text one must assume a strong 


meant. 
26: IV, 43,1. ellipsis. The above-mentioned 
3a: Il, 4, 5. pan here is:= G-pan translation may be compared with 
there. OLDENBERG assumes inter- IX, 21, 5 (ddise | yó asmébhyam 
mixture of two constructions : árīvā “in order to exhort (him) 


wko is envious towards us”). a-dis 
(lit. “to point at”) has two more 
contiguous meanings: (1) “exhort” 
(VI, 48, 14; 56, 1; IX, 21, 5-6)s5 
(2) “threaten” “menace” (I, 42, 


“ Agni, like the heaven, possesses 
gigantic might”; and “one is am- 
azed at the gigantic might of 
Agni.” 

3d: Il, 20, 5d. With piruvydni some- 


thing like drdhani may be supplied. 
4, The central idea of the stanza is 
not clear. 
4b: That means, he eats everything 
that comes in his way. 
varand- “ objectionable”, see Ait. 
Br. V, 21, 20; Ait. Ar. I, 1, 3, 7. 
Lupwic: “food of elephants ;” cf. 
I, 64, 7 (to Maruts) mrgd iva has- 
tino HKhadetha; and 1, 140, 2d 
wherein va@rand means “elephant” 


5a. 


2; IX, 52, 4; X, 133, 4; 134, 2; 
AY. VI, 6, 2; intens. -RV. VI, 44, 
17). —Similarly the subst. dadis 
means (1) “hint” “ suggestion” 
“ exhortation” “warning” (VIII, 
93, 11; also in durda@di§ in I, 139, 
10); (2) “menace” “hostile de- 
sign” (VIII, 60, 12; 92, 31); (3) 
“aim” (X, 61, 3). 
5d, For comparison see IX, 96, 15. 
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6. Like the sun with his fulgert rays, O Agni, thou hast overspread with 
thy light both the worlds. The brilliant-coloured one carries (the worlds) over 
the darkness, being anointed (with butter)! through his flames, flying like the 
_ flying Auśija. , 


7. For thee, the most gladdening one, have we elected with the flame- 
songs : therefore, listen to our great (prayer), O Agni! Thee, the Ayu (?), 
who art like Indra in strength or godliness, do the best of men overwhelm 
with gifts. 


8. Now, endeavour, O Agni, for us welfare and riches, through the ways 
which are safe from wolves (i.e. difficulties): pass us safe from the calamity ! 
Grant these to the patrons, grant thy boon to the singer! May we rejoice 


as excellent heroes, living a hundred’ winters ! 
{To be continued.) 


Gab: The two padas to be taken as 
one sentence, cf. VI, 1, 11—As to 
arkdih cf. TX, 97, 31. BERGAIGNE 
(I, 279): “with the shining praise- 
hymns”; in that case erkdik and 
bhasé would not be parallel but the 


“with the flame-like songs”= 
Sucdyadbhir arkáih (IV, 56, 1) and 
agnitápobhir arkdih (X, 68, 6). 
7cd, Read vā äyúm against Pp.; only 
then is the metre of e in order. 
Whether yú as an epithet of Agni 


Ge: 


relationship of the two instrumen- 
tals would be just like that of rucd-— 
Sucdyadbhir arkdik in IV, 56, 1. Cf. 
also arkagekdih in st. 7. Perhaps a 
pun with the double meaning of 
arké., 

X, 1, 2. 


6d: For the story of the flying trader, 


see GELDNER on I, 112, 11; cf. V, 
45, 6. 


7a. arkaSokdik is a karmadh, comp. : 


8ab : 


(X, 20, 7) is to characterise him as 
belonging to the Ayu clan, or whe- 
ther āyúá is adj. from dyu “long 
life,” remains uncertain. Cf. I, 169, 
4; IX, 97, 17; X, 46, 7d. 

VI, 12, 6c. 

td is rather strange, cf. however 
VI, 2, 11, One may well supply 
svasti and rayéh. 


8d = VI, 10, 7b ; 12, 6d; 17, 15b ; 24, 


10d. 


TWO TRIBUTES 


(1) 
Gurupeva RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


On the auspicious occasion of the eightieth birthday of the Poet 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE we publish below a brief sketch of his life and work 
as a humble token of homage and affectionate tribute to our reveted Guru- 
deva :— 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE was born in Calcutta on May 6, 1861. The 
Tagore family, to which RABINDEANATH belongs, is famous for its being the 
most gifted one in Bengal and for its uninterrupted and imperishable associa- 
tion with Indian Renaissance for az least three generations. Prince DWARKA- 
NATH TAGORE, the grandfather o2 RABINDRANATH, was one of the most pro- 
minent figures in our country in the early days of the nineteenth century 
whose enlightened leadership and <lose collaboration with Raja RAMMOHAN 
Roy contributed not a little towards the inauguration of the Modern Age in 
India. DEBENDRANATH TAGORE, the eldest son of the Prince, became known 
and respected far and wide in India on account of his saintly character and 
the mystic bent of his mind, and received, in his later years, the venerable 
title Maharsi (“The Great Saint”). 

RABINDRANATH was the young2st son of the Maharsi who, being naturally 
very fond of this child of his old <ge, often allowed him to accompany himself 
on pilgrimages he used to undertake in search of the living God. 

The young boy RABINDRANAT:, thus grew up under the elevating influ- 
ence of his saintly father. This was, in a way, all his early education ; indeed, 
one could scarcely think of any teaching more entirely suited to RABINDRA- 
NATH’s deeply sensitive and imazmative nature. Then, when the boy was 
only eight years old, his mother did. The wife of one of his elder brothers 
thereupon took RABINDRANATH tnder her fostering care and loved him, 
mother-like, with all her heart. The Poet’s later insight into woman’s en- 
nobling character, which has been one of the greatest gifts of his poetic 
genius, was in no small measure Cte to the influence of this gentle lady. She 
was to him what Dorothy was to Wordsworth. A parallel between the two 
is irresistible. Dorothy who “ gave” the little Wordsworth “eyes and ears” 
was a mother to him; and so was, this kindly lady to the young Poet. 

At the age of seventeen RABINDRANATH made a short visit to England 
and studied English! fon about a year at the London University. This visit to 
the West, though short, made a great impression on him and was a forerunner 
to many more. . 

On RABINDRANATH’s return “rom England, when he was about eighteen 
years old, there came to him his own illumination as a poet. From his book, 
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The Religion of Man, tet me quote a passage which beautifully describes this 
illumination. Says he: 
“When I was eighteen, a sudden spring breeze of religious experience 

for the first time came to my life and passed away leaving in my memory 

a direct message of spiritual reality. One day while I stood watching at 

early dawn the sum sending out its rays from behind the trees, I suddenly 

felt as if some ancient mist had in a moment lifted from my sight and 
the morning light on the face of the world revealed an inner radiance of 
joy. The invisible screen of the commonplace was removed from all things 
and all men, and their ultimate significance was intensified in my mind, 

That which was memorable in this experience was its human message, the 

sudden expansion of consciousness in the super-personal world of man.... 

After four days the vision passed away, and the lid hung down upon my 

inner sight.” 

It may be mentioned here that this mystic vision of an inward joy 
experienced by the young Poet in the midst of the crowd of his fellow human 
beings with their sorrows and tears, has made RABINDRANATH see beneath 
their very suffering the soul of goodness, and it has brought him near to 
God. So in one of his most beautiful poems in Gitanjali he sings : 

“Here is thy footstool and there rest thy feet, 
Where are the poorest, and lowliest and the lost.” 


The same thought runs through many of his later poems and it truly 
represents his “ Weltanschauung ” (attitude towards the world), Throughout 
his life, RABINDRANATH has believed in a spiritual world, not as anything 
distinct and divorced from this world, but as its innermost truth. 


Soon after this poetic illumination, RABINDRANATH poured forth his 
genius in poetry, prose, drama and music with the richest possible profusion. 
He was sent by his father to Sheleida on the Padma River to look after the 
ancestral landed property ; and he was also married, thus having been called 
upon to face the realities of life instead of merely indulging in subjective 
dreams. This period of about a score of years on the banks of the Padma, 
at Sheleida, was not only the happiest time in RABINDRANATH’S life, but also 
the most creative period of his literary career as an artist and, a musician. 
For he wrote in it some of his most beautiful lyrical poems, his great novels 

„and his earliest dramas such as Sacrifice and Sannyasi ; above all, he wrote 
his numerous short stories dealing in a great measure with the annals of 
the poor whom he met every day and saw around him. 


After twenty years of this life among the village people at Sheleida, 
there came a restlessness into the Poet's nature and he felt within himself 
that a change was impending. In the end, it dawned in his mind that the 
best service which he could render to his country would be to start out upon 
a new search for the true Indian education which should not destroy the innate 
genius of Indian childhood. So, in 1901, RABINDRANATH TAGORE started the 
Santiniketan school on the foundation of his father’s Asrama at Bolpur. The 
Poet says : 
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“To give spiritual culture to our boys vas my principal object in start- 

ing my school in Santiniketan. Having tris ideal of a school in mind, 

which should be a home and temple in one, I selected this spot away from 

all distractions of town and city ‘He, hallowed with the memory of a pious 

life, whose days were passed her= in communion with God.” 

But while the school was claiming the Poet’s utmost care and attention, 

' his personal life was passing throcgh the fires of sorrow after sorrow. For, 
at short intervals three deaths occurred in kis own family. First of all his 
wife died whom his youngest daugtter followed owing to tuberculosis. Then 
came the third blow of sorrow whea his youngest son, who was already show- 
ing signs of possessing genius not unlike that of his father, suddenly expired 
after a short attack of cholera, Y=t instead of letting his spirit break down 
under these bereavements, RABINDEANATH came to realize that Death itself 
was a fullness, not an emptiness at all, and he sang : 

“O thou last fulfilment of lif, Death, my death, come and whisper 

to me.” 

In passing, a reference may be mzde to RABINDRANATH’s active partici- 
pation in the movement of Swades=i and anti-Partition of Bengal, about the 
year 1905. ‘In its earlier stages, tha Poet w-ote patriotic songs and political 
essays and spoke at nationalist meetings. Eut as the coarse methods which 
some leaders of the movement employed in exciting popular enthusiasm 
shocked his fastidious artistic sense, he soon withdrew himself from the poli- 
tical field in order to pursue, in h:s own way, the constructive methods of 
nation-building. 

The Poet, as I mentioned, passed throug. a time in which he had to drink 
very deeply indeed the cup of sorrow. For death had snatched away from 
his home circle some of his dearest and neapest ones. And out of the depth 
of that sorrow most of the poems cf Gitenjcl, and some of his masterpieces 
such as Crescent Moon, The Wreck, Gora, Autumn Festival, The King of Dark 
Chamber, were written. 

In 1911, the Poet’s fiftieth birthday celebrations were held all over 
Bengal. Among his many publications in those days the most noteworthy 
are Jivan-Smriti (My Reminiscences) end T%e Dak Ghar (The Post Office). 
The Poet became seriously ill at this time. During the convalescence from 
the protracted illness he started his translaticns of Gitanjali poems into Eng- 
lish, which in 1912 appeared in boox form in England. From May 1912 upto 
September 1913 RABINDRANATH went on 2 lecture toun to Europe and 
America, and his books, Sadhana, Gardner, and Crescent Moon oie in 
English in quick succession. e 

' Consequently, RABINDRANATH'S fame zs one of the foremost literary 
figures of the modern age soon spread far and wide all over the world, culmi- 
nating in his being singled out for the award of the Nobel Prize in Literature 
towards the close of the year 1913. This event, this emergence of his into 
world reputation, was hailed with great deight among the literary circles 
both in India and abroad. Since then the Poet’s personality has gradually 


e 
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widened out towards a larger horizon, comprising nothing short of the whole 
human race within the range of his ideal. 


A few days before the Great War, RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S spirit felt a 
tremendous mental agony suggestive of some impending disaster to humanity. 
Soon afterwards, a delirium of feverish conflict and killing possessed almost 
the whole race of mankind. In the midst of such throes of the world-soul, 
which reflected in his own spirit, was conceived the idea of Visva-Bharati, 
a centre of world-fellowship and culture, where all superficial distinctions 
were to be done away with and the Divine Sympathy of Love would strike 
the chant of Eternity “in the name of the One Supreme Being who is Séntam, 
Sivem, Aduaitam.” The constructive genius of the Poet, therefore, began at 
once to build up in his own mind a new vision of the Santiniketan Agrama, 
which afterwards flowered forth into Visva-Bharati, a full-fledged University 
centre of world-culture. 


In spite of his heavy practical work at Santiniketan! and his long, about 
a dozen, foreign tours, his literary creations have continued to spring forth, 
unabated from the undimmed powers of his genius. He has tried all phases 
of literature, and truely can it be said of him that nothing has he touched 
which he has not adorned. For his spirit is ever open to new inspiration, new 
enlightenment. 


It is not possible to make here even a bare enumeration of all his writings ; 
and clearly I cannot venture to offer what may appear to be a complete apprai- 
sal of the masterpieces with which he has enriched world literature. The 
Poet’s genius, personality and achievements are indeed too great and multi- 
sided for any such attempt in a brief life-sketch. However, I must just mention 
some of his most important writings, besides those already referred to above. 
Among his poems, The Gardener, Fruit-Gathering, The Fugitive, Lovers’ Gift 
and Crossing are noteworthy along with Gitanjali and The Crescent Moon, for 
containing songs of great delicacy and beauty. His most famous novels and 
story-books are Gora, The Home and the World, The Wreck and Hungry 
Stones. Sadhana, Personality, Creative Unity, Thought Relics and the Reli- 
gion of Man deal with the Poet’s philosophy of life ; these works do not aim 
at any system-building, but lift speculation into poetry, as only the Poet 
can do. Among his dramas Chitra, The Post Office, The Cycle of Spring, The 
King of Dark Chamber, Sacrifice and Red Oleanders are more celebrated 
than others. RABINDRANATH has also written volumes of epigrams, such as 
Fireflies and Stray Birds, and other works of miscellaneous character, such 
as My Reminiscences and Glimpses of Rengal. All these titles of course refer 
to his works in English. Those who can read Bengali are fortunate not only 
to read many more of his writings but also to enjoy the music, the suggestive- 
ness, and the flashes of felicitous phrases of the original which are apt to get 
lost in translation. 

Besides being a foremost littérateur, RABINDRANATH is an eloquent 
speaker, a musician and creator of many a new tune, an expert in histrionic 
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art and, of late, a painter of unique origina ity and productivity. His efforts 
at rural uplift afd reconstruction through tke Sriniketan Institute of Vishva- 
Bharati are already bearing fruits which are worthy of the highest praise and 
gratitude. In 1931, on the completion of Fis seventieth year, birthday cele- 
brations on an international scale were he:d for a week in Calcutta when 
tributes of spontaneous homage and love were paid, and the Golden Book of 
` Tagore was presented to him, which was sponsored by MAHATMA GANDHI, 
ROMAIN ROLLAND, ALBERT EINSTEIN, KOSTES PALAMAS and JAGDIS CHANDRA 
Bose. 


Today, the Poet is 81. Recently he emerged from a very serious illness. 
His sadhana, however, is going on as brightl~ as ever. From a personal expe- 
rience of over fourteen, years I, am glad to mention that those who are work- 
ing at Santiniketan, where the secret that is Gurudeva unfolds itself ever into 
fresh and diverse creations, enjoy a rare privilege of being sustained with his 
inspiring idealism, scintillating wit and humane understanding. 


RABINDRANATH has striven through a life-time of effort to raise the fair 
name of our Motherland. He is, in MAHATMA GANDHI’s words, the “ Great 
Sentinel ”, and with prophetic courage he has often warned us, his own people, 
against the blind imitation of the big and the boisterous. He has denounced 
our follies and upheld the light of truth, of beauty and hope. He prays: .. 

Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high ; 

Where knowledge is free ; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow domestic 
walls ; 

Where words come out from the depth f truth ; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection ; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the dreary 
desert sand of dead habit ; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into everwidening thought and 
action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake ! 

The Poet, as Sir RADHAKRISHANAN once said, is the voice of the whole 
civilization, even as Mahatma GANDHI is the conscience of the whole country. 
At the present moment when the method of the mailed fist threatens to be- 
come the determining factor in Internationél Politics, RABINDRANATH’s life 
and thought exhorting the nations of the wcrld to become immune from the * 
epidemics of hate have’a special significance. For, among those who guide 
the destinies of people today, how many are there whose words, like his, can 
redeem and raise the mankind ? : 

As I close this humble tribute “of homage, of affection and admiration 
to our great Poet, a prayer rises in my heart: : 

May he live many more years among us and continue to illuminate our 
path with the light of his melodious voice, h s poetry and art, his philosophy 
and wisdom ! 


May 8, 1941. 





THE PASSING OF THE WORLD-POET : IN MEMORIAM 


The Press was actually taking this up for printing when the news’ of the 
passing away of the Poet on Thursday, August 6, 1941 reached us, plung- 
ing the whole country into deep grief and our well-wishes are dgowned 
in deep mourning. Men and women of light and leading all over India, 
and abroad, are paying their tributes of homage and gratitude to him whom 
Mahatma GANDHI has called “the Greatest Poet of the Age.” Millions of 
his countrymen, and his numerous admirers outside India, have, moreover, 
offered him their §raddhafijali through silent prayers. Indeed, RABINRA- 
NATH’s life and work have illumined and ennobled countless souls all the 
world over. Ten years ago ROMAIN ROLLAND wrote about TAGORE : “He 
has been for us the living symbol of the spirit of Light and of Harmony, 
—the great free bird which soars in the midst of tempests, the song of Eter- 
nity which Ariel makes to vibrate on his golden harp, above the sea of un- 
loosened passions.” 

India may well be proud of the fact that in the arena of her history 
there have arisen, age after age, saints and seers who lived in God and 
worked for the welfare of the world. To this lineage of Rsis does RABINDRA- 
NATH belong. If Raja Ram MouAN Roy was the Inaugurator of the Modern 
Age in India, RABINDRANATH TAGORE was the best Representative of the 
new Indian Renaissance and one of its main creators. His literary creations 
have brought forth a new enlightenment, a new understanding that literature 
is one of the most unifying and elavating forces on the earth. His Visva- 
Bharati institutions at Santiniketan aim to represent India “where she has 
her wealth of mind which is for all.” His efforts at reviving Indian Art in- 
cluding painting, music, and dancing, reveal the comprehensive vision he had 
of our cultural reassertion. 

But RABINDRANATH was not merely a littérateur or an educationist, 
most eminent and original though he was as such. An ardent nationalist and 
a fearless crusader against social wrongs and superstition, TAGORE brought the 
natural gifts of his genius also to bear on almost every sphere of our national 
existence. His active participation in the Anti-Partition and Swadeshi move- 
ment of Bengal, his tireless attempts at village uplift and reconstruction 
through Sriniketan, his soul-stirring protest against the Jallianwala-baug in- 
humanity by renouncing his Knighthood, his socio-political essays and 
addresses stressing the urgency of social welfare which must keep pace with 
political advancement, his interest and association with every nation-building 
activity in our land, his deep study of.and insight into the history of our 
country and of Greater India: all these actions and activities of his mani- 
fested the same deep devotion and love the Poet had for the Motherland 
which also found a resplendent expression in his “ winged ” words of beauty. 

The supreme artist that TAGORE was never remained indifferent to human 
misery and suffering. Against slavery, whether of body or of mind, his 
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soul rebelled just as it felt enthralment at the heroic struggles of peoples 
for freedom. The heroism of his =oul and the purity of his vision never 
hesitated to sound a warning to us, his own country-men, whenever we tended 
to sink into slavery to mere circumstances, to social, religious and poli- 
tical iinreason and exclusiveness which would obstruct the freedom of our 
fellowship. 


And the pure patriotism of the Poet TAGoRE flowered forth into sane and : 
healthy Internationlism. He loved India not out of any idolatry of geography 
but because he had faith in India’s innate genius to harmonize the diverse 
elements of humanity in the light of a comprehensive ideal, because India 
“ has saved through tumultuous ages the living words that have issued from 
the illuminated consciousness of her great sons—Satyan’ Jiignam Anantam 
Brahma : Brahma is Truth, Brahma is wisdom, Brahma is infinite ; Santem 
Sivam Advaitam : Peace is in Brahrza, goodness is in Brahma, and the unity 
of all beings.” To quote the Poet further : “ We have come to know that 
what India truly seeks is not a peace which is in negation, or in some miecha- 
nical adjustment, but that which is in Sivam, in goodness ; which is in Advai- 
tem, in the truth of perfect ‘union ; that India does not enjoin her-children to 
cease from karma, but to perform th2ir karma in the presence of the Eternal 
with the pure knowledge of the sp:ritual meaning of existence ....” The 
quotation reveals the spirit of Indie as the Poet conceived it to be. India 
must evolve her culture in the light cf this spirit and deem it her obligation to 
offer it to the world at large. . 


During his foreign travels RAEINDRANATH TAGORE preached his ideal 
of- peace even at the risk of being ridiculed by persons under the spell of 
narrow nationalism. The Poet was indeed.the best cultural ambassador India 
had ever sent abroad. His internationalism attracted to him noble friends 
like the late Dinabendhu ANDREW=, and many western scholars, —LEvI,: 
WINTERNITZ, STEN Konow, FormicHi, Tucci, LesNy—who came to India 
to collaborate with the Poet in the common pursuit of the ideals which 
Visva-Bharati represented. 


How was it possible for the Pæt to achieve so much? What was the 
motive force, the vision behind his s@dhand? It was his own illumination 
as a poet that had come to him when he was only 18 : he had experienced a . 
mystic vision of an inward joy in the midst of the crowd of his fellow human 
beings with their sorrows and tears This had made the young Poet see 
beneath their very suffering the soul of goodness, and it had brought him 
near to God. This illumination, this vision sustained TAGORE in all his trials 
and tribulations—and they were many, —urging him on to greater and 
greater sddhand., 

Today in the perspective of his passing away RABINDRANATH’s huma- 
nity, his ceaseless sdédhend, his life-long services to mankind shine all the 
brighter. In the present dark years of stark violence and world-suffering 


Tacore’s life and death have a special message and, meaning. It is too tragic 
to recall that he died when the world seems to need most such clear-eyed 
undaunted prophets of humanity as RABINDRANATH. 


Only a few days before his death RABINDRANATH TAGORE gave a message 
on completing his eighty years which he concluded in these words: “As I 
look around I see the crumbling ruins of a proud civilization strewn like a 
vast heap of futility. And yet I shall not commit the grievous sin of losing 
faith in Man. I would rather look forward to the opening of a new chapter 
in his history after the cataclysm is over and the atmosphere rendered clean 
with the: spirit of service and sacrifice. Perhaps that dawn will come from 
this horizon, from the East wherd the sun rises. -A day will come when un- 
vanquished Man will retrace his path of conquest, despite all barriers to win 
back his lost human heritage.” 


May God help us to strive to be worthy of the legacy the Port has 
left us! 


MANILAL PATEL 





+ SIR GEORGE ABRAHAM GRIERSON 
(1851-1941 A.D.) 





Lovers of Indology and Linguistics read with great grief the news of the 
passing away of Sir GEORGE A. GRIERSON, on March 8, 1941. Not that his 
death was in any way sudden or unexpected : Sir GEORGE died at the ripe age 
of 91—full of years and honours. But to learn that the master who was 
perhaps the greatest living authority on Indian Linguistics, and whose life 
and labours were a constant source of inspiration to many a young scholar, 
is now no more amongst us, makes one feel so sad that the gap created by his 
death in the thin line of Oriental savants will long remain unfilled. 


GEORGE ABRAHAM GRIERSON was born in 1851 in Gleanageary. After 
having graduated from the Dublin University, he succeeded in getting an ap- 
pointment to the Indian Civil Service in the year 1873. This appointment 
gave an opportunity to the young GRIERSON to make a first-hand study of 
Indian life and literature and he utilised this opportunity to the full with the 
deep insight and, we gratefully add, with that sympathy and understanding 
for the finer side of our literature which we rarely meet with in ordinary west- 
erm scholars. In spite of the exacting duties and responsibilities of the I. C. S. 
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GRIERSON devoted almost all his spare time and energy to the investigation 
of Indian linguistics, which, along with music, seemed to be his best recrea- 
tion. The results of his labours are many and varied. To name only a few 
publications of his: (i) Handbook of the Keithi Characters, (Gi) Grammar 
and Chrestomathy of the Maithili Languages, (iii) Seven Grammars of the 
Bihar Dialects, (iv) Bihar Peasant Life, (v) The Modern Vernacular Litera- 
ture of Hindustan, (vi) The Satsaiya of ‘Biker, (vii), Essays on Kashmiri 
Grammar, (viii) The Languages of India, (ix) Pisdca Languages of North- 
western India, (x) Manual of the Kashmiri Language, (xi) Dictionary of the 
Kashmiri Language, (xii) The Test of a Mian (Translation of Vidyapati’s 
Purusa Pariksé, (xiii) Lalla Vakyéni (with L. BARNETT); etc. 


But the most important and also the most courageous and gigantic of 
his undertakings was the preparation of the Linguistic Survey of India, over 
which he laboured with amazing patience, perseverance and precision for well 
over 65 years. The last volume of the famous Survey saw the light of 
day when Sir GEORGE GRIERSOM was 77. The twenty volumes of the LSI 
covering several thousands of pages stand out as an imperishable monument 
to the unrivalled scholarship of the noted Linguist and Indologist. 


And yet Sir GEORGE did not rest content even with his outstanding 
achievement of the completion of the LSJ. There should be no voluntary 
pause in the worship of the goddess Sarasvati, he believed, and a steady flow 
of research studies and memoirs continued to emerge from his pen almost un- 
interruptedly. At the age of 82 he completed the fourth volume of the Kash- 
miri Dictionery—a marvel of his diligence and devotion which must prove of 
abiding inspiration to the present and subsequent generations of scholars in 
the field of Indology. When Sir GEORGE was 85 his friends and admirers pre- 
sented him a commemoration volume of Indien and Iranian Studies on 
January 7, 1936 under the auspices of the Schcol of Oriental Studies, London 
University, London. In that volume (BSOS., Vol. VIII, pts. 2 and 3 ; pp. 287- 
318) a complete bibliography of the papers and books published by Sir GEORGE 
GRIERSON upto 1935 is given, which must now be brought up to date. 

Sir GEORGE was respected and held in high esteem all over the scholarly 
‘world. Several universities and learned bodies have conferred on him their 
degrees and decorations kon. causa. 

May the torch of knowledge enkindled by him before the goddess Sara- 
svati be ever kept bright and burning through the devoted labours of Indolo- 
gists of today and tomorrow ! 


a MANILAL PATEL. 


e2] 


REVIEWS 


Thought and Reality. By P. T. RAJU, M.A. PH.D. (Cal.). Published by 
G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Museum Street, London. 


The book is an attempt at explaining the logical positions of Sarhkara 
Vedanta and Hegelianism, and shows in many chapters the weak position of 
HEGEL and his followers like BRADLEY and BoSANQUET. The author has 
tried to show how these difficulties in the Logic of HEGEL can be overcome 
by Vedanta. Different problems of HEGEL’s philosophy, e.g., the Absolute as 
an organism, the Absolute and its manifestation, the Absolute and Negation 
and Truth as coherence and others, are very clea-ly analysed. ‘Their state- 
ment is lucid and logical and the criticism forceful and convincing. 


The problem of Negation is well discussed and for its criticism the author 
has made use of Khandanakhandakhadya of Sri Harsa. It has been well 
pointed against BRADLEY and HEGEL that Negation cannot be a part of 
reality. It has no ontological status. Negation must belong to a negative 
entity as its function, just as positive function belongs to a positive entity. 
But the positive entity can also function negatively ; it thus becomes impos- 
sible to distinguish between a positive and a negative entity. Similarly, dis- 
cussing the problem of Difference, he points out that Difference can neither 
be the forms of things, nor their mutual negation nor the difference of their 
properties. In the chapter, ‘Cognition of Negation’ the author does not seem 
to feel the necessity of fully stating the Vedd@ntic view of Non-Cognition. The 
Veddntic view lacks adequate treatment, after the Nydya, Mimaémsa and 
Bauddhe views are stated and criticised. Brief treatment of the above view 
of Anupalabdhi is apt to be misunderstood. VWedduta rejects Buddhistic view 
of Anupalabdhi ; still it remains a pramdna for the Vedantins. According 
to them, absence of all pramdnas is itself a pramāne, it is Anupalabdhi. Nega- 
tion is an object of knowledge for them. 


‘We do not agree with the author's definition of Negation as “a voluntary 
interpretation of a positive thing, an interpretation made to serve a purpose 
....” (Page 117). It is certainly a willing function, but whether it has a 
conscious pragmatic character or not, is a questicn. 


Similarly, the use of words positive entities for Evil and Error (Page 
153) does not seem to be proper. Error is as auirvaceniya as illusion. 


Further, Sarhkara’s theory of Mayd and that of truth as that which is 
uncontradicted by experience have been shown to be at better advantage than 
the ‘somehow’ of BRADLEY and the theories of Truth as Coherence and 
Correspondence. 


On the whole, the book places the logical positions of the two great phi- 
losophers side by side with full justice to both. Such books are greatly 
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needed. in order that the ‘Eastern and the Western thinkers may come to a 
closer understanding of one another. 


It is, however, felt that HEGEL can be understood from a different angle. 
The attitude of Sarhkaral towards the Real is knowledge, the Absolute is an 
object of knowledge, independent of any knowing ; it is called self-revealing 
and in the words of Prof. K. C. BHATTACHARYA, it is so true that it needs 
not be known as true. Sathkara is after the pure form of Knowing, his ana- 
lysis of illusion is from that standpoint. HEGEL is not clear about the nature 
of the functions of the self and he mistakes knowledge for feeling. His Absolute 
may be called the Feeling-Absolute, the thesis and the. antithesis of which 
are false abstractions. Right understandirg of subjective functions would 
have given him a philosophy of Feeling. Nature of feeling is unity which 
militates against every distinction. Thesis and antithesis are only: the abstrac- 
tions of the unity which is synthesis. 


Thus, the analysis of illusion and the darification of subjective function 
after, brings out the different standpoints of Sarhkara and HEGEL more 
clearly. 


Philosophy begins with the consciousness of illusion ; that is its correct 
starting point. Analysis of it shows the confusion of subjective functions as 
its cause. Hence the need of arriving at, the pure forms of these functions 
and the Absolutes. Thus, it seems that the explanation of Vedanta given 
by Prof. K. C. BHATTACHARYA and simplified in the writings of Prof. T. R. 
V. MURTI give us a more proper explanation of the different philosophies and 
their methods. 


We agree with the author when he says that Intuition is the foundation 
of Intellect, and that Intellect is a corrective io Intuition at lower level ; it is 
because Intellect gives us only the negative Enowledge of things. We further 
say that Intuition is the ground of all our experiences, it is the knowledge 
proper and therefore identical with Absolute as self-revealing and self-lumi- 
nous. If we are ready to call the experiences of identity at lower level in- 
tuition, it becomes impossible te distinguish it from intellect. Intuition will 
give us partial knowledge of reality at a lower level and thus be in no way 
better than intellect. We cannot refuse to believe in the reality of such expe- | 
riences of poets and visionaries, but,we maintain—though the expression lacks 
perfection—that intuition is the identity of self and the Absolute; it is the 
dawn of knowledge proper from where there is no returning to retail that 
experience. Intuition, we hold, is not an experience in the sense of some finite 
self, and neither is an integration of intellect. Our view is more in conformity 
with the Vedéntic view, Intuition has no relation with intellect, the former 
negates the latter, it being a distorting faculty giving us Mithya Jñāna. 


‘A. U., VASAVADA, 
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Bhäāsa—A Study. By Prof. A. D. PUSALKER, M.A., LL.B. Mehar Chand 
Lachhman Das Sanskrit and Prākrit Series, Vol. VII. Lahore. Royal 
8vo. Pp. 2 + v+ tit iv.+ 472 + 29+ xl. Price Rs. 15, 


It is indeed a pleasant task to review the bock written by a friend and 
colleague of us, which, though his first production, bids fair to be a magnum 
opus. The author, Prof. PUSALKER, as stated in the preface was working at 
the book for five years ànd the high watermark of the results of his researches 
fully justifies our expectations. The bcok consists of two parts, the first 
dealing with all aspects of the Bhāsa problem and the second, confining itself 
to the sociological conditions of the period as gleaned and gathered from the 
works of Bhasa. The first three chapters are concerned with the vexed 
question of the authenticity and authorship of the so-called Trivandrum 
plays. Prof. PUSALKER examines every aspect of the problem with full 
knowledge, sound judgment and thorough grasp of the subject. As has been 
rightly observed by Dr. KEITH in his Foreword, “ He has stated the counter- 
case fully and fairly, and he has avoided acceptance as conclusive of argu- 
ments which are merely specious.” 


Prof. PUSALKER then considers the date of Bhasa from internal and 
external evidence and places Bhāsa in the Mauryan epoch as the senior 
contemporary of Kautilya. To some his views may not be easily acceptable, 
yet none would deny the cogency of his arguments and the precision of his 
marshalling the facts. The next chapter proves the priority of Cérudatta to 
Mrechakațika after a detailed examination of the problem with the author’s 
typical thoroughness. His critical study of the problem brings together various 
important and interesting points regarding the plays such as, to name but a 
few: (1) similarity in social conditions (pp. 17-18) ; (2) context for Dan- 
din’s verse in Kävyädarśa II. 280 (p. 33) ; (3) interpretation of yraagrsft fe 
aga: (p. 37); (4)! peculiar case of Mattavilisa (pp. 39-40); (5) 
context for two anthology verses in Bhasa (pp. 44-47) ; (6) arguments ex 
silentio (pp. 78-80) ; (7) tragic sense (pp. 132-135) ; (8) magic (pp. 135- 
137); ete. 


The last two chapters of the first part deal with the thirteen Bhāsa plays. 
, Here the author first gives an analysis of each play, its Rasas etc, which 
is then subjected to a critical examination. The second part, which consists 
of twelve chapters, deals exhaustively with the sociological conditions, such 
as the caste-system, court life, military organization, of the period. 


The above short survey will, it is hoped, show the encyclopedic character 
of the work and also impress that the author is evidently a master of the 
Bhiasa problems. The vast amount of material gathered round the subject will 
be easily gauged from the bibliography appended at the end. The footnotes and 
the Index reveal many more names and works of a general character, testi- 
fying to the deep study thereof by the author. He has not only stated with 
fairness the views of his predecessors and given his own judgment on the 
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points at issue but at many places given original rina and obser- 
vations. 


The get-up of the book is so excellent with strong cloth binding, paper 
jacket and gold letters that it is highly creditable to its publishers. The price 
‘appears to be rather prohibitive for individual purchasers. + 


On the whole this first production of the author gives us hope for still 
more from him. e 


‘A. S. GOPANL 


v 


The Types of Sanskrit Drama. By D. R. Mankap. (Urmi Prakashan 
Mandir, Denso Hall, Karachi, 1936) pp. 12 +212. Price Rs. 5/-. 


Sanskrit Dramaturgy and Histrionic Art await scholarly research and ex- 
position. A good many Sanskrit works are now available, which would 
permit extensive activity in this direction. A welcome attempt has been made 
by Shri D. R. MANKA, the author of several articles on Sanskrit drama, 
though it is not his claim to deal at length or to deduce indisputable con- 
clusions in this work of his. 

Great many details about the types of Sanskrit drama are threaded to- 
gether after a thorough and careful comparison of original Sanskrit works on 
dramaturgy and are placed before us as a systematic whole, Discussions 
about the difference between nytta, nrtya and natya, the riipaka and the upa- 
rüpaka types, their origin and evolution, etc. are based on sound, logical argu- 
ments. The appendices and the indices at the end of the book are also 
very useful. We are in perfect agreement with the view expressed in the 
Foreword by Prof. S. K. De that “whatever judgments may be passed on 
the conclusions he has drawn, the documentary value of his work can: hardly 
be disputed.”. 


It may here be remarked that the abbreviations of the names of Sanskrit 
works, occurring in the body of the text, unduly tax the patience of the reader 
who is, every now and then, compelled to turn the pages over to hunt after 
the full names. y 


The author, nonetheless, deserves our hearty congratulations on the pub- 
lication of this work, which will undoubtedly, prove valuable to the Sans- 
kritists in general.” 


SUSHILA MEHTA. 


s 
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A History of Tirupati, Vol. I. By Rajasevasakta Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. 
Krishnasvami AIYANGAR. Madras, 1940. Demy 8vo, pp. vii + 488, with 
17 illustrations. 


Both Tirupati and Dr. ATYANGAR recently figured in the news ; the for- 
mer as the venue of the last Oriental Conference, and the latter as the 
recipient of the Campbell Gold Medal of the Royal Asiatic Society which 
tightly places him among the select band of scholars like Sir Aurel STEIN, 
Dr. Devadatta BHANDARKAR, Dr, MACDONELL, Dr. Ganganatha JHA, Sir 
John MARSHALL, Sir George GRIERSON, Sir Jadu Nath SARKAR, etc., and as 
the General President of the Fourth Indian History Congress held at Lahore 
last Christmas. 


Beginning with the Geographical Features of tae site, the book deals with 
the history of the sacred shrine at Tirupati from its foundation in the early 
centuries of the Christian era down to the end of the 18th century. The 
author sets out bare facts and information, occasionally drawing his infe- 
rences, but on the whole leaving the readers to judge for themselves, Purāņic 
accounts about the origin of the shrine are legendary, voluminous and varied 
in character ; but Dr. AIYANGAR has tried to extract historical facts out of 
them corroborating his conclusions independently arrived. According to Dr. 
AIYANGAR the shrine was founded by a Tondamana chieftain in the beginning 
of the Christian era. Then its history is traced, in which naturally, the 
South-Indian Pallavas, Pandyas, Colas, Hoysalas, Vijayanagara, etc., figure 
prominently. Tirupati, also known as Venhkaticala, is generally referred to 
in the Tamil literature as Vengadam. 


For the period upto the 8th cent. A.D., the only material available was 
literary sources, Tamil and Sanskrit, and the author has amply drawn from 
them. The Sangam works as also the works of Alvars to whom the temple was 
a sanctum sanctorum write in detail about the shrine. For the subsequent 
period, however, inscriptions throw a good deal of light on the history of 
Tirupati. It is a pity that the British Government declined to give access to 
the author to the records bearing on post-eighteenzh century period, 


The great philosopher Ramanuja reorganised the worship and ritual of 
the shrine, and built temples, shrines and wells. There are some interesting 
facts about the shrine. Siva-Visnu combination is a feature of Tirupati. The 
* description by the Alvars leads one to believe that the image was of Hari- 
Hara ; and in fact, there were disputes among devotees as to whether the 
temple was of Visnu, or Siva. Rāmānuja decided that the temple was a 
Vaisnava shrine and formulated rules and regulations for the proper obser- 
vation of ceremonials according to Sastras. Ther is a Bachelor Superinten- 
dent for worship who is entrusted with the seal of Hanuman! for sealing up 
the treasury. Even candalas are allowed to go and offer worship at the 
footprints of Srinivasa under the tamarind tree. 

The book owes its publication to the generosity of the recently reorga- 
nised Devasthanam Committee which is managing the Temple affairs at 
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present. The committee is to be congratulazed on its wise decision in divert- 
ing the temple funds along desirable channels, acceptable alike to the orthodox 
and the moderner. The publication of veluable books, foundation of Sri 
Venkatesvara Research Institute and the successful conduct of the last 
Oriental Conference are some of the recent performances of the Committee. 
We look forward to the early publication of Vol. II of the book under review. 


A, D. PUSALKER. 


2 


A'Critical Introduction to the Panhavagarar-aim the Tenth Anga of the Jaina 
Canon. By Dr. Amulyachandra SEN, M.A., B.L., PH.D. Published by 
Richard Mayr, Würzburg, 1936, pp. iv + 68. - 


In spite ofthe deepening interest the eld of Jaina Studies is inviting 
evermore, the meagre attention paid to some of the less important members 
of the Jaina canon yet remains a great bar to their exploitation for general 
as well as particular studies. Hence learned attempts in that direction are 
quite welcome. As the title shows, the work under review—a doctorate dis- 
sertation—forms a sort of critical study of the Panh&vagaranaim, the tenth 
Anga. The study falls into three parts.’ The first part, entitled general re- 
marks, deals with general matters like the materials used, the authenticity of 
the text, its form, age, parallels, etc. SCHU3RING has a scheme according to 
which he chronologically distinguishes four strata in the metrical portion of 
the canon : (1) the oldest stratum is that ož Tristubh, Jagati and Vaitaliya ; 
(2) Sloka predominates in the next; (3) che third consists of the Vedha ; 
(4) the last has mainly Gatha or Arya of the commoni form. 

Adopting this the author assigns our work to the late period midway ` 
between the Vedha and the Gatha epocks. In the second part, special ‘ 
investigation, the author gives synoptically the text in Roman characters, fur- 
ther limitation on the incorporated material being imposed by the expressed 
object of the author to include matters of omy secular interest. Consequently, 
the second half of the original text, comprising the last five chapters on the 
Samvara has been dismissed with quite scant courtesy. Apart from other 
objections, such a procedure of curtailment sems unjustifiable from a linguis- 
tic point of view. Slightly more diligence zn the part of the author could i 
have fulfilled the real desideratum—a critical edition of the whole text with 
elucidation of obscure passages and comments on points of interest. 

The concluding exegetical part, critical notes, containing metrical discus- 
sions and explanations of difficult words wit: bits from the commentary, will 
go a good way in clearing some textual obxcurities. 

Marking out of all the complete Vedhas that intersperse the prose of the 
text is a noteworthy feature. 


G 


HARIVALLABH BHAYANI. 
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Asramas—Past and Present : By P. CHENCHIAH, B.A., M.L. ; V. CHAKKARAI, 
B.A., B.L. ; and A. N. SUDARISANAM. ‘Published by the Indian Christian 
Book Club. Rs. 2/-. 


--The book under notice is the fruit of collaboration, by three authors. It 
is divided in five parts which deal with the historical, critical and other 
aspects of the ASrama life in ancient and modern India. The authors have 
tried to reconstruct every possible detail of the arama life by referring to 
the Sanskrit books (in translation), viz., Dharma-Sitras, Smrtis, Epics and 
Classical plays. The effort entailing much labour is indeed admirable. For 
a more scientific interpretation of the subject we wish the authors had gone 
through a learned paper entitled, “Zur Lehre von den Aéramas” by M. 
WINTERNITZ published in Festgabe Hermann Jacobi, (1926) pp. 215-227. 
Parts IV-V of the book describe the present-day ASramas in India : Sabar- 
mati Asrama, Santiniketan Asrama and the various Christian Agramas. The 
book is written with a view to appealing to the Indian Christians for establish- 
ing more Aéramas on the ancient basis whilst avoiding their defects as far 
as possible. We endorse the appeal and urge both the Hindus and the 
Christians to found such Aéramas wherein to live the spiritual life outside 
the chaos of the modern world. 


PRABHUDAS C. SHAH. 


Twenty-five years of Historical Research (or Bibliography of the Published 
Writings) of P. K. GODE, M.A., with a Foreword by Principal J. R. 
GHARPURE, PooNA, 1941; pp. 30.+ 10. 


It was nearly two years ago that Shri GopE made a survey of his literary 
work which he had commenced in 1916 under the guidance of the late Dr. 
GUNE and published the result thereof in the. form of a chronologically 
arranged Bibliography with a general Index appended to it. On the com- 
pletion of a quarter of a century of such work he has made a revision survey 
thereof which was necessitated by additions made during the interval, and 
published its results in the same form, which, however, has been made more 
useful to the writers on and the students of the History of Sanskrit literature 
in its various branches and of the Political History of India of various periods 
and provinces, by further adding a Subject-Index. I feel sure that it will 
serve them as a reference-book and save*them much of the spade-work which 
they would otherwise have to do so far as Shri Gopr’s contribution thereto 
is concerned. 


To have to one’s credit nearly 1200 pages of printed matter embodying 
scholarly research made during a quarter of a century in 20 to 25 varied 
subjects, towards some of which one is probably the first to turn the search- 
light of historical criticism, is no doubt a just cause of satisfaction to an 
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scholar that he has not lived in vain or for himself alone but has made a 
solid contribution to the world’s stock of krowledge on a variety of subjects 
of interest to men of cultured tastes.’ Never-heless I cannot help feeling that 
the publication of a bibliography is like the contemplation of Néma (name) 
as Brahma. A mere name in any language fails to serve as a pointer and 
conveys no intelligible idea to the repeater when the spoken language of the 
people is different as was the case with the Vedic language in the age of 
Gautama Buddha and Yaska. Professor Gopz would therefore be well-advised 
to collect together his researches, collate tham, arrange them under appro- 
priate heads and sub-heads and publish then in the form of a book which 
may even be one composed in the sétra style ie. embodying the conclusions 
only and short-notes giving references to tle papers containing arguments, 
so that his work may survive in an easily azcessible and compact form even 
for the benefit of the coming generations. 


P. C. DIVAN]I. 


Ld 


NOTES OF THE BHAVAN 


[IN THIS section a connected account of the activities of the various Depart- 
ments of the BHAVAN will be given in each issue of the Journal—Ep.] 


Fifth Session 
(November 1940 to May 1941) 


On November 16, 1941, the third Foundation Day of the BHAVAN was 
celebrated at our present premises. The Secretaries took the opportunity 
of submitting a brief report of-the progress the BHAVAN had made during 
the previous year. The President, whilst appreciating the progress made 
so far, dwelt on the future expansion of the BHAVAN and exhorted the mem- 
bers of the staff to strive ceaselessly. towards the progressive realization of 
the aims and ideals of the BHAVAN. 

ie He ae 

In the beginning of the Session, Shri Jayant N. RAVAL, M.A. (First 
Class), our Research Fellow in the Department of Sanskrit left the BHAVAN 
on being appointed Professor of Sanskrit in Dharmendrasinhji Arts College, 
Rajkot. He has been continuing, however, his work on the Taittiriyebrah- 
mana, with a view to preparing his thesis for the Ph. D. degree, under the 
guidance of Dr. PATEL. 


ie Fe P oe 
Pandit Ambalal Premchand SHAH has been appointed as copyist and 
research assistant in the Department of Prakritic Languages and Hindi. He 
has been working under the direction of Professor Jinavijayaji MUNI. 


Be - fe oh Ñ 


During the current session also several staff-members continued ‘to give 
their co-operation to the University of "Bombay in conducting Post-Graduate 
Classes in Sanskrit, Ardhamagadhi, Ancient Indian Culture, and Gujarati, 


#s Fk oe 


We give below the list of the lectures delivered in the Fifth Wa of 
the Extension Lectures on incon Culture : 


` 


- February 15, 1941 | 


` March 8, 1941 


` February ‘18, 1941, 
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, Date | Lecturer 
January 11, 1941 Shri Durgashanker K. 
> . E SHASTRI 
January. 18, 1941, Shri A: S. GOPANI 
- January 25, 1941 Shri Premshanker 
2 . „H. BHATT 
February L 1941 


Shri 5. D. GYANI 










Shri Sushila MEHTA 
February 22, 1941 Shri A.D. PUSALKER 
` y on S 


Shri S. D, GYANI i 


` . 
x 
~ 


March 15, 1941 ` “Dr. Menilal PATEL - 


Subject 





“Monism & Sañkarā-, 


carya ” ” 


s 
“ Ajivika Sect. A New 
interpretation” (II). 


neue meal: 


“Vayu Purāņa—an Esti- 


A Arasia, 


“ Indus Civilization ( De- ý 


scription).” - 


“ Tulsidas ‘and his Mes- 
sage.” £ 


“ Apabhrarhśa.” 


a 


Dr. PATEL also delivered a lecture on “ Some Aspects of the Vedic! and 
Avestan Studies” before the Sanskrit aa of the Elphinstone College, 


_ Bombay. 


. The various ‘research activities undertaken by staff-members of the 
BHAVAN, as previously reported in the Notes, have been carried forward 


during the current session. also. | z 
ee : ee 


ok 


Bo 


The dremal General Meeting of the Meinbers: of the BHAVAN was held on 


, The’ Secretaries presented before the Meeting the Annual 
Report and the statements of the Audited Accounts and the Balance Sheet” 


as on ‘December 31; 1940. duly audited, by the BHAVAN’s auditors, Messrs. 


Jayantilal Thakkar & Co., 111, ‘Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 


The 


General Meeting:then appointed the under-mentioned Executive Committee 


. for the year 1941 :. , , oe 


* 
a 
` 


Nee 
ay 


' PRESIDENT - 
Shri K. M. Munshi, BA, LLB., MILA. 


% 


att 
toy F 


_ VICE: PRESIDENT 


wt 


ane 


The Hon ’ble Mr.. Justice H. vV. Divatia, M.A., LL; B ; 


, 
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TREASURERS 


Shri Pranlal: Devkaran Nanjee, J.P. : 
Shri Vasantram Jamietram Vakil, B.A. LL. B, J.P. 


SECRETARIES 


Shri Tricumdas Dwarkadas,, Solicitor. 
‘Dr. Manilal Patel; PH. D. 


MEMBERS 


Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, M.A., LLB. 

Rao Bahadur Chunilal H. Setalvad, Bar-at-Law, C.LE. 

Shri Mungalal Goenka. i 

Shri Chunilal B. Mehta, Ex.Sheriff. 

‘Shri Chatrabhuj Gordhandas, J.P. 

Shri Sàngji Sunderji. 

Shri Hargovindas Jeevandas, J.P. - 
” Shri Umadutt Nemani., . poa 
. Shri .ChimanÍal C. Shah, M.A., LL.B., \ ies 
' Shri Thakoredas Nanabhai Merchant, M.A., LL.B. 

Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., PH.D., BAR-AT- LAW. 

Shri Jinavijayaji Muni. . | j 


Moreover, the Executive Committee has co-opted the under-mentioned 
gentlemen as Members of the Executive Committee under Article No. 19 of 
‘the Rules and Regulations of the BHAVAN : 


(i) Shri Hemchand Mohanlal Jhaveri. 

(ii), Sbri Dharamsey Mulraj Khatau. 

(iii) Shri Meghji Mathradas Toprani. 

(iv) Shri Ramdeo Anandilal Podar. 

FE fe : i * 2 
In obedience to the call of the Indian National Congress, our President, 

Shri K. M. Munsur and one of our Founder-Members, Shrimati Lilavati 
Munsul, joined ‘the Civil Disobedience Movement during’December 1940. 
On the eve of their impending arrest they paid a visit to the BHAVAN when 
the members of the staff and inmates of the BHAVAN bade them good-bye 
with prayerful greetings and assured them that the activities of the BHAVAN 
would be carried on with the.same diligence and devotion as before. 


Our President was released from tHe Jail owing to. ill-health in the third 
week of March 1941. We are grateful to God that he was quickly restored to 
health. Ever since his release he has*been guiding the activities of the 


BHAVAN with the same personal supervision and sdcrifice as before his intern- 
ment. fs 
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The results of the various examinations at which our scholars and 

students have appeared are most satisfactory. Shri H. C. BHAYANI passed 

‘ his‘M.A. examination in Sanskrit, standing First Class First among the candi- 

dates in that. subject winning the Bhagwandas Purushottamdas Sanskrit 

Scholarship for proving to be the besi candidate -of the year ‘in Sanskrit. 

Shri Harilal G: PANDYA passed- his M. A, ‘examination, in Gujarat with high 
second-class - marks” ae: $ na 


t 


- Shastri: Gautamlal Bhanudatt ` "Dave. appeared . for thé. ' Jyotişäcärya 
examination (First Part) of the- Benares Government Sanskrit College and . 
has. creditably - “passed. One ‘stadent of '-our Pathashala passed thè, 
Vyadkaranamadhyama (First Part) examinatiori, “éne Vyakaranamadhyamé 
(Third Part)’ and’ two Kāvyäprathamā eéxamninations conducted byt the 


pee Government a Ea, Calcutta: me Y 
: f z 5 i ate Ka SEAN A . heb fe g 


e. E 
1.: 


“Shri Premstianker H. BHATÍ, M.A., our Research. Fellow in the: Depart; 
nett of Sarie eft: ae services cf the BHAVAN ‘from 1st’ March 1941. s 


The dots a the ‘holding of che Fourteenth Session st Shri Gujarati 
Sahitya Parishad Sammelan to be held at Andheri are changed from .Christ- 
mas’ 1940 :to October: & and 5, 1941. AS has been. already, announced in the 
last Notes of the Bhavan, Shri A. ‘F. KHABARDAR has been elected General 
„President of the Session. Several other 'Jeading writers in Gujarati literature 
- have been elected as Presidents: for the various Sections of the Session. The 


scholars and staff-members. of ‘the BHAVAN are actively helping the Recep- 


_ tion Committee in, carrying forward the. activities - ‘concerning the Sans 


Session. ven. : piisa aTr 
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The Buildings of the BHAVAN are now nearly ready and it.is expected 
‘ that they will.be occupied from the beginning’ of October 1941. 
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